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The Bureglar’s Garden 


By C. A. More 


only a poor old burglar, 
Shut up in a grim gray cell, 
With dreams of skies and the pure blue eyes 
Of my dainty wife, sweet Neil. 


*Twas all for her 
That I’m now in stir; 
Though she prayed to keep me square. 
“What use,” she'd say, 
“In fortune gay, 
If we pay in our souls’ despair?” 


But I would not heed, 
In my foolish greed; 
And I stole—to deck her well! 
Though ‘The daisies there 
In the scented air 
Become me best,’”’ quoth Nell. 


Onc evening red, 
Men came and said 

I must pay for my sins at last; 
But Nell cried clear 
In my dulling ear: 

“My prayers w ill still get past!” 
A 


And though walls be gray 


his a 144 . 
By the lignt of day, 


\nd very grave at night, 
i n dream of Nell 
\nd even ell 
Her daisies, gold and white. 
I’m only a poor old burelar, 
Locked fast in a barren tomb; 
. ; 


But the prayers of Nell are in my cell, 
And they make the daisies bloom. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ACCORDING TO LOMBROSO. 


JHE sad-eyed young man seated 
at the flat-top desk closed his 
S book with a frown and let his 
wander over the 
cramped and dingy office occupied by 
Radfield & Brett, private detectives, 
He made a wry face at the empty chair 
beside him, recalling that no client had 


graced it for a with 





gaze 


week, viewed 


1 
gloomy disapproval the criss-crossing 
cracks in the ceiling, rebuked with a 
lowering look the long rows of musty 
stacked against the walls, and 


ecstatically as his 


tome 
brightened roving 
eyes rested on a slip of a girl arduously 
trying to master the mysteries of a 
typewriter, 


‘Ah, Miss Radfield,” he 


jocosely, “did you ever rob a bank oi 


inquired 


commit a murder ?” 


The spasmodic clatter of the type- 
writer ceased, the girl turned slightly 
in her chair, and a pair of wide, 
startled eyes were fixed on the ques- 
tioner’s face. 

“Why, Mr. Brett!” she exclaimed. 
1estion !” 


“What a qt 

“T asked it in all seriousness,” as- 
serted Brett, tapping the book he had 
been reading. “I’ve just been perusing 


what Cesare Lombroso has to say about 
characteristics. Lombroso, 
you know, claimed he was able to spot 
a crook as easily and surely as a poultry 
spots a bad egg. It just oc- 


criminal 


farmer 


curred to me that you possess several 


of the phvsical and mental character- 
Lombroso 


istics which, according to 


identify the criminal class.” 


Miss Radfield gave a low, tinkling 
laugh. “How absurd!” 

“ior instance,” proceeded Brett 
gravely, leaning back in the swivel chair 
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and regarding the girl critically, “your 
head is very small, which, according to 
Mr. Lombroso, is an almost certain in- 
dication of thieving propensities. You 
have a luxurious growth of hair, a very 
common characteristic among felons. 
You possess the most adorable ears, 
but they are just a trifle larger than 
symmetry demands, and Lombroso 
says that’s a symptom of criminal 
habits. The curve of your jaw is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever, but 
at times———” 

“What silly nonsense!” interrupted 
Miss Radfield, pouting. 

“At times,” continued Brett, unper- 
turbed, “that bewitching jaw of yours 
has a very stern and rigid look, and the 
learned maintains that is 
another characteristic of the criminal 
type. Besides “ 

“T shan’t listen to your absurdities 
a moment longer,” declared Miss Rad- 
field, turning to her work. 

Brett sighed, rolled his lazy eves a 
bit, leisurely crossed the floor, and 
looked over the girl’s shoulder. ‘“ ‘Now 
is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party,’” he read aloud. 

The girl regarded him out of coldly 
resentful eyes. 

“Dear me! This looks bad,” ob- 
served Brett, calmly gazing into her 
frigid and glinting 
“Lombroso says the eyes of the inveter- 
Dora, 
narry 





Lombroso 





ominously orbs. 
ate criminal are feline and cold. 
don’t you think you had better 
me before you commit some horrible 
crime and get yourself into jail ?” 


Her lips quivered scornfully, and her 
disdainful gaze swept Brett from kinky 
hair to neatly polished shoes. 

“No!” she declared hotly, a tiny 


cheek. 


“Two more symptoms of a depraved 


point of crimson blazing.in each 
nature,” said Brett in serio-comic tones. 
“Lombroso says spontaneous outbursts 
of excitability are common characteris- 
tics of the criminal type, and _ that 


cardiac troubles are very often found 


among persons of a vicious tempera- 
ment.” 

“Cardiac?” The girl drew herself up 
haughtily. “There is nothing wrong 
with my heart, though I don’t see how 
the matter can be of the slightest inter- 
est to you.” 

“But there is something wrong with 
your heart,” insisted Brett, trying to 
capture her trembling hand. “It’s cold 
—cold as a chunk of ice. Dora, for the 
seventh—no, the eighth time—I ask 
you to change your name to Mrs. Floyd 
Brett.” 

The girl smiled faintly, her anger 
vanishing like an April cloud. ‘And 
for the seventh—no, the eighth—time 
I decline the honor.” 

“But you promised.” 

“My promise was conditional. I 
said that when you have accomplished 
something worth while I may think it 
over.” 

“Something worth while! Ye saints! 
And you have told me yourself that I 
have saved your live twice!” 

The slender shoulders gave an elo- 
quent shrug. “Oh, that doesn’t count. 
It was mostly luck, you know. I meant 
that you must do something truly great, 
aud that you must do it by exerting 
your brains. This detective agency that 
you and dad started is going to wrack 
and ruin. Why don’t you put your 
brains to work and do something to 
build it up?” 

Brett sighed dolefully and blinked his 
tired eyes. “Wish I knew how. After 
your dad and I had solved the Barnaby 
muddle up in Delavan, while he was a 
sheriff and I a nobody, I thought the 
detective-agency business was going to 
be smooth sailing. Instead of smooth, 
it has proved pretty rough. We came 
to New York, formed a partnership, 
opened this office, and sat down to wait 
for opportunity to knock. Along came 
‘Pueblo’ Dan Waring and his infernal 


candles. We snuffed out the candles 



























and put Waring in jail, and thought the 
world had awakened to the important 
fact that we were living. We were 
mistaken. Everything—bills, beggars, 
people with petitions to be signed, 
plaster from the ceiling—came our way, 
but no clients worth mentioning. I’ve 
crammed my head full of ideas about 
the detective profession, till I feel like 
a traction engine all steamed up and 
with no place to go. I’ve tried every 
thing but ambulance chasing. Once | 
grabbed a man off the sidewalk, 
dragged him in here by the heels, and 
practically forced him to avail himself 
of the services of Radfield & Brett. 
What more can a chap do?” 

Miss Radfield’s strong, clear eyes 
swept the room. “The office doesn’t 
look very inviting,” she observed. 
“Maybe that’s what’s the matter. It 
needs scrubbing and dusting.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Brett 
fervently. “The dirt and the dust lend 
distinction to the place. It gives the 
office atmosphere, and some people are 
strong for that sort of thing. When 
we've made a name for ourselves, then 
we can afford to clean up. Where 
would Sherlock Holmes have been if 
somebody had been eternally scrubbing 
and polishing around him ?” 

“T suppose you are right,” murmured 
Miss Radfield dubiously. 

Brett rocked on his heels and gazed 
down admiringly on her hair, soft and 
shimmering as though spun of corn silk. 
Dora Radfield, daughter of the senior 
member of the firm, had twice put her 
foot into mysteries of a dark and 
terrifying nature, and twice Brett had 
helped to extricate her from the tight 
places into which her impetuosity had 
led her. Now she was acting as secre 
tary and general! office assistant to the 
firm; not that such a functionary vw 
needed, but because, as she convincing] 
argued, a typewriter and a typist gave 
the office a more businesslike air. 
desk and 


Brett sauntered back to hi 
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sat down, but his eyes were still con- 
templating the willowy back, graceful 
shoulders and silken coils of Dora Rad- 
field, who was again clicking out her 
urge to all good men to support the 
party. He found solace in the reflection 
that she thought enough of him to want 
him to do something great. He gazed 
almost wistfully at the empty chair be- 
side his desk. Its spotless polish 
seemed symbolical of his  clientless 
existence. He wished fervently that 
some one would saunter into the office, 
grip the arms of the chair a little nerv- 
ously, sit down with the habitual wari- 
ness of one laboring under great 
emotional strain, and pour a tale of 
sinister mysteries into his willing ear. 
As if in answer to his wish, the door 
swung open and an elderly gentleman 
of opulent appearance walked into the 
office. The clicking of the typewriter 
ceased abruptly, and Dora ushered the 
visitor to the junior partner’s desk. 
With a curt nod and a careless wave of 
the hand, as if the appearance of a 
client were a trivial detail in a busy life, 
Brett indicated the vacant chair. 
“What can I do for you, sir?” he 
inquired without apparent enthusiasm. 
The visitor disposed of his resplend- 
ent silk hat, eased his tail and portly 
figure into the waiting chair, placed his 
gold-headed walking stick between his 
knees, and regarded Brett with a look 
of benevolent approval. The junior 
partner, maintaining an air of superb 
unconcern, studied him covertly. His 
appearance was promising, though he 
1 


pearing 


did not look exactly like one 
tales of monstrous mysteries. brett 
wondered how large a retaining fee he 
should ask. 

“J wonder whether you are Mr. 


Radfield or Mr. Brett,” said the visitor, 


smiling affably. 
“T am Mr. Brett,” announced the 

junior partner. 
ee a oe nee ee ener Pe ee 
\h! Lhe visitors gaze was sharp, 


but not unfriendly. “TI feel I shall like 
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you, my young friend. Your face tells 
me you are honest, and I value honesty 
very highly. I suppose your agency 
undertakes cases involving the shadow- 
ing of persons?” 

“Most certainly.” Brett’s face fell a 
little, for he did not relish such a simple 
task as shadowing. He had hoped the 
prosperous-looking caller would ask 
him either to unravel a murder mystery 
or recover a missing collection of 
jewels. 

“Excellent!” murmured the visitor. 
“And you will take my case?” 

“Of course.” 

“That’s very good of you. I am 
already beginning to like you, my 
friend. I feel we shall get along 
capitally. You don’t ask foolish ques- 
tions. The others did, so I went else- 
where.” 

3rett shot him a dubious glance. 
The man’s clean-shaven face was finely 
molded, and the ash-gray hair, the long 
aquiline nose, the calmly searching eyes, 
and the wide, thin lips gave it a 
scholarly look. Save for a blemish in 
the form of a wart under the left eye, 
his countenace was smooth. The caller 
seemed a gentleman in every respect, 
yet Brett had certain vague misgivings. 

“Who is the person you wish 
shadowed?” he inquired cautiously, 
wondering whether he would be re- 
quired to dig up material for a divorce 
scandal. 

“T like your directness, my young 
friend,” declared the caller, edging a 
little closer to the desk, “and I am 
confident you will give me efficient serv- 
ice. At exactly 
evening the person I have in mind will 
step out of the Hotel Alcazar. From 
that moment until you receive further 
orders from me, I wish him shadowed 
continuously, day and night. You must 
not permit him to get out of your 
reach for a single moment. Once 
every twenty-four hours I shall expect 
you to give me a detailed report con- 


seven-fifteen this 


cerning the man’s movements and 
actions, and the report must show 
where he has been and what he has 
been doing every hour of the day 
and night. You are not to approach 
him or interfere with him in any man- 
ner, no matter what he may do or how 
peculiar his actions may seem. Am I[ 
making myself clear?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And you have no doubts concerning 
your ability to render me the service I 
require?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Splendid! I am beginning to like 
you immensely, my young friend.” 

“Give me a description of the man, 
please.” Brett reached for a pad of 
paper and took a pencil from his pocket, 
wondering whether he might ask for a 
retaining fee of one hundred dollars. 

“Description—yes, of course.” The 
caller chuckled softly. “Name, Stan- 
wood W. Carston; age, sixty-six; 
height, five feet eleven; weight, two 
hundred and three pounds; usually 
dresses in black with silk hat,and carries 
a gold-headed cane; complexion 
Perhaps I am speaking too fast?” 

“Not at all,” declared Brett, stealing 
a bewildered glance up and down the 
aristocratic figure of his client. 

“Very well, then. Complexion, fair; 
eyes, light blue; hair, silver gray; nose, 
curved and rather long; small wart 
under the left eye. Have you enough 
to work on, Mr. Brett?” 

‘Yes, quite.” Brett shot his client 
another oblique, questioning glance. A 
grin, half knowing and half puzzled, 
parted his lips as he tore off the sheet 
on which he had written, and folded it 
in his notebook. “You have given me 
a very satisfactory description, Mr.— 
ahem, Stanwood W. Carsten.” 

The shrewd, pale-blue eyes twinkled. 
“You are an excellent young man, my 
friend. As I remarked before, one 
of the things I like about you is that you 
ask no foolish questions. The others 
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took my case elsewhere. 


did—and | 
Now, the matter of your retainer. Will 
two hundred and fifty be satisfactory ?” 


“Oh, sure,” said Brett carelessly, 
feeling a rush of blood to the head. 

His client counted out ten twenties 
and five tens, then took out his check 
book. “You may be put to some ex- 
pense and will have to be well supplied 
with funds. I shall give you a check to 
cover incidentals. When you require 
more, just let me know. By the way,” 
he added casually as his fountain pen 
raced over the blank, “I read about how 
you trapped that rascal, ‘Pueblo’ Dan 


Waring. That was quite an achieve- 
ment, my young friend. Here is your 
check.” 


3rett voiced his thanks, glanced at 
the slip of paper, espied the numeral 5 
and two ciphers behind the dollar sign 
in the lower left corner, and felt sud- 
denly dizzy. After his recent lean 
months, the amount seemed a fortune. 

“Remember,” admonished his client, 
rising and reaching for his hat, “that 
your man is to step out of the Alcazar 
at seven-fifteen sharp this evening. I 
know you will give me excellent serv- 
ice. I like you immensely. It is a 
pleasure to do business with a man who 
is at once capable and discreet.” 

They shook hands. With a courtly 
bow to Miss Radfield, the caller de- 
parted. Brett stood at the desk, finger 
ing the lobe of his right ear, a sure 
indication that his mind was occupied 
with a knotty problem. 

“What a strange man!” exclaimed 
Miss Radfield. “What on earth does he 
want?” 

“He wants us to shadow a certain 
person,” replied Brett, laughing queerly. 
“Whom does he want shadowed ?” 

“Whom do you suppose? Himself!” 

“Him—himself?” echoed the girl. 
“How funny! But why?” 

“That’s exactly what I would like to 
know. Why in the name of the great 
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six-toed sphinx should a man want 
himself shadowed ?” 

“Why didn’t you ask him?” was Miss 
Radfield’s common-sense question. 

“T don’t know. Maybe because he 
told me he liked me, called me his young 
friend, complimented me on refraining 
from asking foolish questions, and 
flashed seven hundred and fifty dollars 
on me. {Isn’t that enough?” ; 

The girl sat silent for a few moments, 
then asked: “What are you going to 
do?” 

“I’m going to earn the seven hundred 
and fifty. Here,” tossing the bank 
notes down on her desk, “I think the 
firm owes you seven or eight week’s 
salary. You can turn the rest over to 
the ‘governor’ and tell him our luck has 
changed.” 

“The thing doesn’t look quite right,” 
murmured the girl. “Maybe this 
Mr.——” 

“Carston,” supplied Brett, grinning. 

“Maybe he isn’t honest.~ It doesn’t 
seem natural that a man should want 
himself shadowed.” 

“Tt does look a bit queer,” admitted 
srett, “but Carston probably has a good 
and legitimate reason for what he is 
doing. Maybe he wants me to act as 
bodyguard. Or maybe he’s absent- 
minded and fears he may lose himself 
Besides, did you notice that 


” 


some day. 
evangelical face of his? 

‘No, not particularly.” 

“Well, if you had seen his face, you 
wouldn’t let your pretty little head 
worry over his motives. He hasn’t a 
single one of the recognized character- 
istics of the criminal type. If there is 
anything to Lombroso’s dope, Carston 
eis the man Diogenes was looking for 
with a lantern. So don’t fret. I’m 
going to make a bee line for the bank 
and cash this check, and to-night, at 
seven-fifteen sharp, I begin my career 
as a real, honest-to-goodness detective. 
Fare thee well, fair one.” 

He flashed her a smile as he rushed 
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out. The girl, her eyes wide, sat frown- 
ing at the door after it had closed on 
him. 

“T think Lombroso was a fraud,” she 
declared, half aloud. 


CHAPTER It. 

FOUR WINKS. 
GRIN creased Floyd Brett’s usually 
somber face as he entered the 
bank where the slender remnant of the 
firm’s funds were on deposit, indorsed 
the check Mr. Carston had given him, 
and slid it under the steel wicket in 
front of the paying teller’s cage. The 
hawk-eyed bank employee glanced at 
the check, then at Brett, and finally 

went back to the bookkeeper’s desk. 

“Sorry, Mr. Brett,” he said when he 
returned, “Stanwood W. Carston is not 
known to us and we must ask you to 
get this check certified.” 

Brett nodded pleasantly as he took 
back the check, wondering why it had 
not occurred to him before that the 
balance of Redfield & Brett was insuf- 
ficient security against a five-hundred- 
dollar check of uncertain value. It was 
not yet noon and, having an abundance 
of time on his hands, he strolled 
leisurely to the Fifth Avenue Bank on 
which the check was drawn. The certi- 
fication took only a few moments, and 
he was on his way out when he caught 


sight of a face which, though he had 
seen it but once before, was vividly 
etched on his memory. He stepped 


quickly to one of the little writing desks 
intended for the use of customers, and 
pretended to be filling out a deposit 
slip. 

Glancing out of the tail of his eye he 
saw Stanwood W. Carston walk up to 
the paying teller’s cage and place a slip 
of paper on the marble slab beneath the 
grating. Brett guessed that the retain- 
ing fee had exhausted his pocket money 
and that he had come to replenish his 
wallet, but what puzzled him and 





prompted him to a second and keener 
glance was the expression of his client’s 
face. 

The benevolent smile was gone, and 
a hard, designing look had taken its 
place. The set of the lips was flinty 
and cold, and the eyes, which a short 
hour ago had looked at Brett so kindly, 
were now soulless and stern. Ignoring 
the teller’s pleasantries, Carston stuffed 
a wad of bank notes into his wallet, 
swung on his heels, and strode from the 
bank without having seen Brett. 

“Dear me!’’ mumbled the detective, 
crumpling the deposit slip and follow- 
ing his chent. ‘There seems to be two 
of him—one a fatherly old gent with 
a grin that would thaw the arctic circle, 
and the other a sly-eyed fox that would 
make Lombroso turn over in his grave.” 

He edged through the revolving door 
and glanced up and down the avenue, 
now at its high tide of foot and vehicu- 
lar traffic. It took him only a moment 
to get sight of Carston’s high shining 
hat and imperiously swaying shoulders ; 
and then, as he watched the rapidly 
disappearing figure, a little gasp of sur- 
prise escaped him. 

The cause of his astonishment was 
a mere girl. She was _ lithe-limbed, 
slender, rather shabbily dressed, and he 
perceived an air of furtiveness about 
her movements as she zigzagged hither 
and thither in the jostling and elbowing 
throng. He had been observing her for 
several moments, vaguely wondering 
whether it was her shambling gait or 
her conspicuously shabby attire that had 
attracted his attention, before he be- 
came aware that she seemed to be 
following Carston. 

He hurried from the broad steps in 
front of the bank, wedged his way 
through the crowd until he was abreast 
of the girl, who was gradually reduc- 
ing the distance between herself and 
Carston, and sent her a sharp, inquisi- 
tive glance. Her eyes looked neither 
to right nor left, but were fixed with a 
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sort of fierce intensity on the man she 
was following. The face under the 
brim of the tawdry little hat was white 
and tense. Brett, taking in the details 
of the quivering nostrils, the tightly 
compressed lips, and the grimly defiant 
tilt of the chin, wondered whether the 
thing he saw in her face was hate or 
fear or desperate determination. 

She slackened her pace as Carston 
became entangled in an eddy of traffic 
at a congested corner, and Brett per- 
ceived that it was not her intention to 
approach his client, but merely to keep 
him under surveillance. In another 
minute the jam had cleared, and he 
caught a glimpse of Carston’s profile 
as the man turned into a side street. 
His face bore the same stony and cruel 
look that it had worn inside the bank, 
but apparently he had not the faintest 
suspicion that he was being followed. 
He proceeded to the middle of the 
block, then swung through the massive 
portals of a stone structure and disap- 
peared from view. 

“The Alcazar,’ mumbled srett, 
noticing the name on the sides of the 
canopy suspended over the entrance. 
For an instant or two he was undecided 
whether it was his duty to follow 
Carston and tell him that he was under 
espionage. He decided it was none of 
his business, since his arrangement with 
Carston would not become effective 
until seven-fifteen in the evening, and 
he was about to walk away when sud- 
denly he became conscious of a furtive 
utiny. 

He turned a little and again saw the 


girl. She was standing at the curb, a 


few paces from the entrance, and she 
Chere 
were few pedestrians on the street in 


was regarding Brett narrowly. 


which they were standing, the Alcazar 
being one of the smaller and quieter 
hotels in that section of the city; and 
Brett guessed that somehow his actions 
had apprised the girl of his interest in 
Carston. 
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Her gaze was steady and searching, 
and the strained face bore a look of 
great wariness. Brett had a queer feel- 
ing that he was on trial, that the girl 
was weighing and appraising him, and 
that she was desperately anxious to 
find out something concerning him. 
Suddenly her lips parted in a faint 
smile, and her eyelids opened and closed 
four times in rapid succession. 

He advanced a few steps, then 
stopped and stared, sensing a hidden 
meaning in the four winks. Her face 
tragic despite the smiling lips, told him 
she was engaging in no idle flirtation. 
For a moment or two she regarded him 
with a hopeful look, and once more the 
long-lashed eyelids executed four em- 
phatic winks, 

Brett was on the point of speaking, 
but in the next moment the smile faded 
from her lips, and with a haughty toss 
of the head she swung round on her 
heels and rapidly crossed the street, 
halting outside a milliner’s window on 
the opposite side. Brett, wondering 
whether the four winks were not a sig- 
nal to which she had expected him to 
respond, cursed himself for a dunce as 
he sauntered over to the avenue. Look- 
ing back as he turned the corner, he 
fancied the girl was following him with 
her eves. 

“Queer girl!” he muttered. “Wonder 
what would have happened if I’d had 


sense enough to wink back. Maybe 


she would have opened up and told me 
why she’s trailing Carston. Now it’s 
too late, and she’s shut up tight as a 
clam. Hang it all!” 


A growing appetite reminded him 
that there were only a few cents in his 
pocket, and this in turn brought to mind 
the certified check. He walked back to 
his bank, cashed the check, deposited 
half of it to the credit of Radfield & 
Brett, then sought out a good restau- 
rant and sat down to a satisfying 
luncheon. 

As he ate, a maze of tiny wrinkles 
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appeared on his forehead. It was al- 
ready evident that his assignment was 
not to be the simple and prosaic task 
he had at first feared it would be. 
Several perplexing and complicating 
factors had appeared in the last two 
hours. First, there was Stanwood W. 
Carston—or rather the two of him, was 
Brett’s whimsical reflection, since the 
benevolently beaming gentleman who 
had called at his office was a vastly 
different person from the flint-faced 
and stern-eyed man he had seen at the 
bank. No less puzzling than his appar- 
ent duality of character were the cryptic 
instructions he had given Brett, who 
could imagine no plausible reason why 
wish himself shadowed. 
Lastly, there was the girl. 

But at this point Brett shook his head 
and decided that speculation and theo- 
until he had 
a few facts to work on. As he got up 
from the table it occurred to him that 
it might be well to learn something 
about, his mysterious client. The 
directory in the drug store across the 

yielded no information 
that Carston lived at the Hotel 
He stepped into the telephone 


a man should 


rizing would do no good 


street other 
than 
Alcazar. 
booth and called a reporter with whom 
the datter had 
Brett 
ré de to police 
ere he inquired for 
detective 


he was acquainted, but 
d of Ca 


boarded a surface car and 


ston. \t la 


> 1 1 
never eal 


headquarters, v 
Captain Richards of the 
bureau. 
aa ‘ ‘ , 
{he captain, boned man 
and 


waved him 


a tail, raw 
with a reddish face, a square jaw, 
xo0d-humored eyes, 
to a chair as he entered. 


Well 4 


i1¢ inquired n deep- 


cnes q@ toes, Wwhoat S 1e LOOK 


reminded him, 
a friend, you 
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word ?” 


you can just bet [ meant it. 


Chis department owes 


you a little some- 


thing for helping us pickle ‘Pueblo’ 
Dan Waring. 


g 
shoot. 
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“T want a piece of information of the 
confidential and _— strictly truthful 
variety,” said Brett. He paused for a 
moment, edged a little closer to the 
desk, then added: “Who is Stanwood 
W. Carston?” 

The captain’s substantial feet, which 
had been resting on the edge of the 
desk, came to the floor with a thud. 
His eyes hardened and he bent a queer 
look on Brett’s face. 

“Why do you ask me that?” he 
demanded. 

“Because 1 had a hunch that you 
could tell me.” 

“You did, eh?” The captain’s pierc- 
ing eyes were searching Brett. “What 
do you want the dope on Carston for ?”’ 

“Oh, just to gratify my curiosity,” 
replied Brett evasively, wondering at 
the startling effect his question had pro- 
duced on the captain. 

The official meditated, picked a pipe 
from the and lighted it, then 
smiled quaintly. 

“Tf all you want is to have your 
curiosity bump tickled,” he drawled, 
“T can tell you that Stanwood W. 
Carston seems to be a nice and respect- 
able gentleman who’s got a bit of kale 
put by and is now spending his declin- 
ing years in ease and quiet at the 
Alcazar Hotel. I understand the old 
gent is a widower, and, as far as any- 
children. 


desk 


body knows, he hasn’t 
He belongs to a church and is a member 


two clubs. That’s about all, 


any 


of one o1 


I guess. Hope your curiosity is satis- 
fied.” 
“Tt is,” said Brett, grinning; “but my 


professional interest is not. You see, 


my question was prompted by some 
thing stronger than idle curiosity.” 

“The devil it was!” Captain Richards 
shot him another puzzled glance. 
“Well, then, Pll have to revise my an 
swer a bit. The interesting part of 
Carston is the part that nobody knows 
anything about.” 

“Just as | thought!” murmured Brett, 
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The captain pursed his lips and blew 
a ring of smoke toward the ceiling. 
» “Ever hear of ‘The Big Four?” he 
asked in casual tones. 

It was Brett’s turn to start. The co- 
incidence might mean little or nothing, 
but the question brought him a vivid 
recollection of the four winks. 

“The Big Four,” continued Captain 
Richards, leaning back in the chair and 
letting his eyes wander over the ceiling, 
“were four peter men, ‘Shorty’ 
Andrews, ‘Paddy’ Regan, ‘Lefty’ Smith 
and Jim Morley, who performed in 
these parts some ten or twelve years 





ago. They’d been giving us a lot of 
trouble for years, but for a long time 
they didn’t go in for anything but yegg 
stuff. Then, all of a sudden, they went 
after the big stakes. Inside one week 
they robbed five banks—two in Brook- 
lyn and one each in Jersey City, 
Newark, and Hoboken. Those five jobs 
netted them about a million and a quar- 
ter, and about half of it was in gold. 
“The jobs were pulled off in fir: 

class shape, and we recognized the 
workmanship of The Lig Four right 
away. They were pretty wise, The Big 
Four were, and they never gave us 
much of a lead to work on. There 
was one thing they always did, though. 
They’d always leave some mark or sign 
behind to show who had done the job. 
[I don’t know just why they did it. 





r 99 
Pure cussedness, ] suppose. 
| “eT ee - +4? ermenttes 9° ; 
; LoOmproso Says it S VANILYV, re- 
pina 1 
marked Brett. 
“VT oI ail caus ‘ | is 
Well, maybe so. Anyway, whenever 
we got onto the scene of a job pull d 
ff b The Big Fo ve'd in ] Ir of 
+ ; - « ] 
something or othe four ch na 


figure 4 traced in the dust, or some 
such fool thing. After they’d robbed 


those five banks, we found four pennies 
placed in a row in front of each safe 
~ they’d cracked.” 

“H’m!” mumbled Brett, thinking of 
the strange girl who had followed Car- 
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ston from the bank to the Alcazar. 
“Was the million and a quarter re- 
covered ?” 

“It was not,” declared the captain 
with a gloomy emphasis. “The Big 
Four salted the swag before we pinched 
‘em, and they did such a good job of 
salting that we never found the stuff. 
We tried to make ’em clean, but there 
was nothing doing. We didn’t have 
much of a case against them, and they 
were wise to it. They figured that 
they would be earning good wages in 
‘stir,’ since there would be about three 
hundred and twelve thousand simoleons 
waiting for each of ’em when they got 
out. Well, our case was a pretty sickly 
looking affair, but we got each of ’em 
put away for ten years. They were 
tried separately and committed to 
prison at intervals of two or three 


’ 


ien their sentences did not termi- 
nate at the same time,” observed Brett. 
The captain pulled hard at his pipe. 
“Thev did not. The first one got out 
about a year ago, and the last one— 
that’s Jim Morley—will walk out of 
Sing Sing to-morrow. I suppose you’re 
wondering why we didn’t get on the 
rail of the first one out, and let him 
lead us to the place where they had 
salted the swag.” 
Brett nodded. 
“Well, son, that’s just what we tried 


to do. We figured about the first thing 
Shorty Andrews would do after getting 
out was to go for his share of the swag, 
and we had a man at his heels from the 
moment he walked out of Sing Sing. 
TI mething happened.” Captain 
Richards scratched his head vindic- 


tively. “Shorty Andrews gave our man 
lip, and the next day Shorty’s body, 
all blue and black from a beating and 
with a bullet hole in the head, was 
found in an alley on the lower East 
Side.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Brett. 

The captain smiled grimly. “A few 


the 








months later, when Paddy Regan’s 
term expired, the same thing happened 
again, with just a few minor changes 
rung in for the sake of novelty. When 
Lefty Smith got out three weeks ago, 
we thought sure we would get at the 
root of the mystery.” 

“Well?” prompted Brett. 

“But we didn’t,” declared the captain 
glumly. “Lefty Smith got away from 
us, just as the other two had done, and 
to this day we don’t know what hap 
pened to him. He simply disappeared. 
Likely as not he was bumped off.” 

Brett pulled hard at the lobe of his 
right ear. “And the kale?” he asked. 
“Do you suppose the three got their 
shares of the 


swag and then were 
murdered and robbed ?” 
Captain Richards knitted his brows 


and clenched his teeth over the pipe 
he confessed : 
“but it seems reasonable. A man lug 
ging three hundred thousand 
dollars around with him is naturally a 
shining mark, and it may be that Shorty 
Andrews, Paddy and Lefty 
Smith were murdered for their mone 

We can’t be sure, There's a 
system back of all these queer doin 
If those for 
their money the murders were done 


stem. ‘“T don’t know,” 


over 


Regan, 
though. 


fellows were murdered 


by one man. Somebody is doing some 
seems to 


But 


tall scheming, and, so far, he 
have been getting away with it. 
question mark in my 
ure that Andrews, 
Regan, and Smith had the swag in their 


possession when they were done away 


1 ; ’ he aS aie 
theres a big-size 


mind. I’m not s 
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with.” 
what would be the motive 


is not, 


ere aay Sea 
for killing them asked Bret 





tain musingly, “that somebody—I’m not 
mentioning any names just now— 
wanted them put out of the way before 
they could reach the place where the 
stuff was i 

“But why?” inquired Brett, puzzled 


then answered his 


own question: ‘Be- 
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cause this—this somebody you speak of 
had beaten them to the plunder and 
feared they would cause him trouble 
when they discovered it was gone.” 
The captain pondered heavily. 
“Maybe,” he said doubtfully. “In that 
case we'd assume that Mr. 
Somebody had reason for thinking that 
The Big Four would suspect him, and 
that’s pretty far-fetched, unless we also 
assume that this Mr. Somebody was in 
cahoots with The Big Four at the time 
I’ve got 
never mind that 


The thing that interests me 


1 ——" 
have to 


the robberies were pulled off. 
another theory. But 
just now. 
most at 


fact that Jim Morley, 


this particular moment is the 
the and 


last of The Big Four, walks out of Sing 


fourth 


Sing to-morrow about noon.” 

Brett started slightly. A suspicion, 
dim and intangible, had flashed across 
his mind at the captain’s words. The 
next moment it was gone. 
have taken ample 
precautions against another mysterious 
disappearance,” he remarked absently. 

“You can just bet I have, son. If 
anything happens to Morley, [ll know 
just what and why and how. I’m going 
to have a small army of plain-clothes 
men on his trail from the moment he 

and they’re going to hang 
on to him till something breaks. By the 


way,” he added with a wry smile, 


al | suppose you 


walks out, 


“you 
haven’t told me yet why you wanted 


. pedigree. 
Brett sat erect \gain a vague sus- 
me tere Pa é 
picion passed through his mind. “I 

’ ‘ . ” 5 a 
you about Carston,” he said 
eying the official shrewdly, “and you 


f The 


replied by giving me the history 


399 


Big Four. What’s the idea? 

There may be a connection,” sug 
geste { Captain i hards, raising his 
eyebrows a littl 

ss Hee. 4 ton is the Mr. Somebody 


you referred to a moment ago2” 

The other smiled mysteriously. 
‘Since I’ve told you so much, I might 
as well tell you the rest, though I want 

















you to understand that it’s strictly on 
the q. t. I haven’t a thing on Carston, 
except a well-developed hunch and 

few hints that a little bird has been 
whispering in my ear. To make a long 
story short, the clews we found in the 
cases of Andrews, Regan, and Smith 
were mighty few and very thin, but, 
such as they were, they seemed to point 


traight to Stanwood \V. Carston. I’m 
morally certain that he had something 


to do with the deaths of Andrews and 


Regan and the disappearance of Smith, 

but I haven’t got a shred of evidence. 

That’s all I’m going to tell you for the 
present. 

Brett looked a little dazed, but after 

a few swift thinking his 

“T think you’re 

he declared 

client 

isn’t a 


moments of 
face broke into a grin. 
way off the track, captain,” 
emphatically. “My estimable 
may be a bit eccentric, but he 
murderer.” 

Again the captain’s feet thumped to 
the floor. “Your client? Carston your 
client!” he exclaimed. ‘Well, I'll be 
ed! What kind of work are you 
for him?” 

“TY fear it wouldn’t be professional to 
tell.” 

“Suit 


jigger 
doing 


yourself. I don’t see why a 


man like pele should employ a de- 





tective, but I guess all those funny little 
wrinkles will come out in the ironing 
Going ?” 

Got a lot of things to attend to. 
Much obliged for the information, 
capta rett picked up his hat and 
move d the doo1 

Wi lucl id Richards 
dryly yi e on Carston’s side, 
maybe 1 into each other by and 
by.’ 


1 4 ° - 
A puzzled look in his eyes, he peered 


at the door through which the young 
detectiv lisappeared. Then, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. he refilled and 
relit his pipe. 

“Wonder what Carston’s up to this 
time,” he muttered. 


e had « 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE LAST OF THE BIG FOUR. 


RETT’S face sobered as he emerged 
from Captain Richards’ office. If 
he had been a more seasoned detective, 
he might have dismissed all questions 
and disturbing thoughts from his mind 


and attended strictly to the task for 
which he had been hired, reasoning that 
Carston’s motives and intentions were 


none of his affair and that the secrets 
of his client’s private life did not con- 
cern him. 

But whatever 
tery 1 
industrious mind. Even 
terview with Richards had scented 
an air of mystery about Carston, and 
the captain’s story had impressed him 
more strongly than he had cared to 
admit. He did not for a moment credit 
the police for the 
Carst6n of the bland smile and the glad 
hand who had called at his office had 
influenced him far than 
the Carston of the wooden face whom 
he had bank. Yet his talk 
with the captain. had left him in a 
vaguely troubled state of mind, and 
again he wondered, with a little twinge 
what could be the meaning 
his client had given 


savored of 
grist for Brett’s 
before his in- 


mys- 


and secrecy was 


official’s suspicions, 


more strongly 


seen at the 


of misgiving, 

of the 

him. 
His thoughts 


peculiar task 


were in a jumble as he 


descended the stairs and paused at the 
door to light a cigarette. His musings 
veered from Carston and his assign- 


ment to the strange fate that had be- 
fallen three members of The Big Four. 
There was a touch of the luridly 
dramatic i [ ; 
in the hidden treasure, and in the 
mystery 
With a thrill 
captain’s statement 
the last of the 


4 r 4] 
Tate of the 


remembered the 
that Jim 
organization, would be 
released from prison at noon on the 
following day. Without doubt he 
would proceed at once to the place 


shrouding the three. 
oe 
brett 


Morley, 











where the ill-gotten fortune had been 
concealed. Would he reach the place 
safely, or would something happen to 
him on the way? Richards, Brett 
knew, had taken elaborate precautions 
against a mishap, but accidents might 


happen. 
The situation, rife with dramatic 
possibilities, appealed forcefully to 


Brett’s vivid imagination. The figure 
of Jim Morley, a man he had never 
seen, was beginning to loom large in 
his reflections, and suddenly he felt 
a great desire to know what the man 
was like. The desire was not inspired 
by curiosity alone, for he had an un- 
accountable feeling that the knowledge 
might prove useful a little later. He 
tossed away the cigarette and made his 
way to the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication, where he asked to be shown a 
photograph of Morley. 

The officer in charge obliged him as 
soon as he had satisfied himself that 
Brett’s interest in the convict was of 
a professional nature. The photograph 
showed a face which at first glance 
impressed Brett as utterly devoid of a 
sign of human feeling. The bones ot 
the cheeks and jaw were prominent, 
giving the face a four-cornered look, 
and its dominant expression was an 
odd mingling of sullenness and quick 
intelligence. There was a contemptu- 
ous curl to the coarse thick lips, as if 
the subject had been sneering into the 
camera, and the eyes were narrow, 
crafty and cold. 

“He gives me the shivers,” 
Brett. 

“He’s a hard-looking customer, all 


mumbled 


right,” the officer agreed. 

Just then something prompted Brett 
to look more closely at the photograph, 
and particularly at the eyes. He won- 
dered whether his first impression of 
the face had 
scrutiny he 


been wrong. On closer 


an elusive hint of 


detected 
gentleness, which he had not 
[t seemed oddly out of place 


seen be- 


fore. and 
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contrasted sharply with the general 
aspect of brutality which characterized 
the countenance. Looking closer still, 
he thought there was something vaguely 
familiar about the expression. 

“Know whether Morley 
daughter?” he asked abruptly. 

“If he has, I never heard of her,” 
replied the officer, seemingly puzzled by 
the question. 

After another searching glance, Brett 
returned the picture, almost certain now 
that the blurred and strange look of 
tenderness which he had detected in 
the photograph corresponded with 
something he had caught in the face of 
the:girl who had followed Carston from 
the bank to the Alcazar. 


has a 


“T suppose you are out for the re- 
ward,” ventured the officer, giving him 
a quizzical look. 

“Reward ?” 

The ; widened. 
you know about it? There’ve 
several rewards offered for information 
leading to the recovery of the money 


I guess 


echoed Brett. 
“Didn't 
been 


other’s eyes 


The Big Four got away with, 
there’s about twenty-five thousand in 
all. When you asked to see Jim Mor- 
ley’s mug, [| thought sure that’s what 
you were after. His time’s up to-mor- 
row, you know.” 

“Yes, | know,” said Brett absently, 
dazedly wondering whether his arrange- 
ment with Carston would permit him to 
try to win the reward if he should de- 
cide to make the attempt. What, if 
as Carston’s interest in The Big 


any, 

Four and the hidden treasure?  Per- 
haps he himself was scheming how he 
might find the money and claim the 
reward The theory seemed fairly 
plausible, thought Brett, though it did 


he wished himself 


Carston did not 





not explain wl 





shadowed. Th ugh 


seem in need of funds, perhaps he 


coveted the notoriety which would 


naturally be lavished on the finder of 


Ds Py 


The Big Four’s hoard. “T understand,” 

















he added, “that Morley is causing you 
fellows a lot of anxiety.” 

The other grinned. “Well, remem- 
bering what happened to the others, we 
aren’t taking any chances with Morley.” 

The remark revived a question in 
srett’s mind. [ie had wanted to sound 
Richards on it, but the captain’s flow of 
confidences had dried up abruptly as 
soon as he learned that Brett had been 
retained by Carston. 

“Captain Richards told me,” he said, 
“that it was never ascertained what 
became of Lefty Smith.” 

“Likely as not he was croaked, just 
like the other two,” opined the officer. 

“Tsn’t it just as reasonable to sup- 
pose,” asked Brett, “that he got away 
with the spoils and is now living in ease 
7 he 


and luxury in some safe nook of t 
world?” 

The other shook his head. “If Lefty 
Smith had got his mitts on the swag, 
he would have made a big splash with it, 


and we would have caught him before 
this. Lefty Smith was the kind of man 
that can’t stand prosperity—the kind 
that goes plumb dippy at sight of a 
bunch of coin. Take it from me, Lefty 
got his the same way Andrews and 
Regan did.” 

“The body hasn’t been found,” Brett 
reminded him. 


“Makes no difference. There are a 
million different ways of doing away 
with a body.” 

“But what about the swag?” 

Th yTiic pe ndere a ve < PC t 
me there. That’ omething nobody 
knows, though a lot of guessing is being 
don : think th \ndrew 
Regan and Smith went and got thei 
shares before they were bumped off. 


Others think that the whole of it is 
still lying untouched in the spot where 
The Big Four planted it. It’s a free- 
for-all guessing match. Maybe the 
answer will leak out after to-morrow 
noon.” 
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“Then you are not looking for an- 
other mysterious disappearance?” 

“There isn’t a chance in a million. 
Captain Richards has a bunch of picked 
men, who will glue themselves onto 
Morley the moment he walks out. They 
have orders not to let him out of their 
sight for a minute. If Morley gives 
’em the slip, or if anything happens to 
him, it will be by a miracle. Say,” he 
added, eying Brett with a shrewd ex- 
pression, “you are out for the reward, 
after all—eh?” 

“Well, maybe,” said Brett noncom- 
mittally, not caring to betray the nature 
of his interest in The Big Four. With 
an ingratiating smile, he thanked the 
obliging officer and walked out. 

It was only a little after three o’clocs, 
iad four hours to while away 








and he 
before he went on Carston’s trail. Al- 
most unconsciously he turned his steps 
in the direction of the Alcazar. 

He was scarcely surprised to see the 
girl standing in almost the exact spot 
where he had left her. For the moment 
she was not looking at the hotel en- 
trance, but her eyes seemed to be list- 
lessly glancing up-and down the street. 
Brett 
him, swung down the opposite side and 


certain that she was not noticing 


walked into a cigar store adjoining the 
hotel. After replenishing his cigarette 


case he stepped to the door and looked 
uit acros he street. 

Fifteen minutes passed, then half an 
hour, Brett smoking one cigarette after 

other. The girl hardly moved. 
Despite the tired droop of the head and 
the spiritless set of the figure, some- 

ing 1 Brett that her whole mind 
nd body e on tl lert. He caught 
an occasional glimpse of the tense face 
under the brim of the hat, and felt a 
momentary wish that he had been set 


to shadow the girl instead of Carston. 
He imagined that her trail would be 
the more interesting one of the two. 
“But maybe the two trails run paral- 
lel,” was his next thought. “Or maybe 
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they'll 
Anyway 

His musings were interrupted by the 
sight of a man of youthful appearance 
who was slouchily approaching the girl 
from the direction of Fifth Avenue. 
Brett, watching intently, saw him cast 
a long, wary glance up and down the 
street as he drew closer to her. The 
next moment the girl gave a slight nod, 
and the man lifted his hat and walked 
up beside her, speaking a few words 
in her ear. 

Whatever the message he had given 
her, it seemed to exert an electrifying 
effect on the girl. Her face was turned 
from him, but Brett knew she was in 
the grip of some mighty emotion, 
though he could not tell whether it was 
joy or grief. The man and the girl 
conversed for a few moments longer, 
then the latter turned away and walked 
quickly in the direction of Sixth Ave- 
nue, while the man remained behind as 
if to take up the vigil in her stead. 

Brett looked at his watch, gazed after 
the rapidly disappearing girl, gave the 
lobe of his right ear a thoughtful pull, 
then started in pursuit of her. for 
three hours longer his time would be 
his own, and he resolved to spend it in 
an attempt to gratify a curiosity that 
was growing stronger with every pass- 
ing moment. He reached the end of 
the block just in time to see the girl 
disappear up the stairs leading to the 
elevated railway station. He purchased 
a ticket, dashed out onto the platform, 
saw her enter a coach in the rear, and 
squeezed into the car ahead just as the 
gates were clanging shut. 

Wedging his way through the 
crowded car, he saw her green and 
purple hat project above the back of a 
seat near the door. Presently 
turned her head a little, giving him a 
glimpse of her profile, and he saw a 
smile on her lips, which told him that 





cross each other somewhat. 


” 





she 


it was good news the man with the 
slouching gait had brought her. 


They 
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had passed five or six stations before 
she got up and moved to the door. 
Getting off at the next stop, she scur- 
ried down the steps, turned west, pro- 
ceeded in a straight course for several 
blocks, then swung around a corner and 
continued in a southerly direction. 

She walked swiftly and without once 
looking back, and Brett had no difficulty 
in following her without attracting her 
notice. They were in that part of 
Hudson Street where most of the build- 
ings are drab and low, with here and 
there a crumbling relic of Colonial 
days. After a little while she slackened 
her pace and disappeared within a 
murky and loose-jointed house consist- 
ing of two stories and an attic. 

Brett hesitated, then noticed that she 
had carelessly left the door open a 
She had seemed in such breath- 
less hurry ever since she was accosted 
by the slouchy individual opposite the 
Alcazar that he did not wonder at the 
little slip. The tiny crack between the 
door and the jamb tempted him, and, 
as often before, he acted on impulse. 
He mounted the steps, pushed the door 
open and entered a little hall. For a 
few moments he listened, but no sounds 
came within, and he surmised 
that the girl had gone to the rear of the 
house. 

The inner door was unlocked, and 
still yielding to impulse, turned 

Wondering into 


crack. 


trom 


Brett 
the knob and entered. 
what wild adventures or embarrassing 
situations his bumptiousness would lead 
him, he stole forward on tiptoe. Sud- 
denly, from behind a frazzled curtain 
hanging over a doorway in the rear of 
the room, came a voice. 

“T don’t know, Gertie,” it was saying. 
It was a man’s voice, deep and grum- 
“Tf IT make a move now, they may 
Inside an hour every dick and 


” 


bling. 


get me. 


harness bull in town will be huntin’ 
high and low for me. My best bet is 
to lay low here for a week or so. We 
know what the other three got.” 

















Brett started a little, then stole si- 
lently toward the curtain. He thought 
he could guess who were meant by “the 
other three,” but his mind whirled 
dizzily when he tried to make a con- 
jecture as to the identity of the man 
who was speaking. 

“You’re right, of course, father.” 
The second voice was rich and ful! 
throated, and Brett felt that it was in 
harmony with the vehement nature of 
the girl whom he had followed to the 
house. “You'll be safe here, for this 
is the last place where they'll think of 
looking for you. The money will be 
safe, too, wherever it is. Carston hasn’t 
the least idea where it’s planted.” 

“Sure of that, are you?” asked the 
man. 

“Almost sure, father. 
would have gone 

“It looks that 
man grumblingly. 

Brett could no longer hold his curios- 
ity in leash. He gave a second start at 
the mention of Carston’s then 
tiptoed up to the curtain, pulled i 
slightly to one side, and peered into the 
room, The next moment a little gasp 
escaped him 

The girl was 
toward the opening, while the man, 
huge, heavy-limbed, and grim-faced, sat 
hunched in a His face was in 
profile, but it turned slightly at Brett’s 
involuntary gasp. 

The young detective could scarcely 
believe his eyes, though what he saw 


[f he had, he 
after it long ago.” 


way,’ admitted the 


name, 


standing with her back 


chair 


only confirmed a suspicion that had 
flashed mind when he first 
heard the man’s voice. He felt a sud 
den rush of blood to the head, and then 
a name trembled on his lips. If he had 
not known that the owner of that name 
was confined in Sing Sing prison, he 
could have sworn that the face into 
which he was now staring was the same 
face which he had seen on a piece of 
pasteboard at the Bureau of Criminal! 
Identification—the savage and diaboli- 
2D vs 


into his 
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cally cunning face of Jim Morley, the 
last of The Big Four! 


CHAPTER IV. 
PERPLEXITIES. 


SMILE wreathing his lips, Brett 
strode boldly into the room. He 
could do nothing else, for his presence 
had already been made known by the 
sharp gasp he had uttered as recognition 
leaped into his mind. He had advanced 
only a few steps when the young woman 
whirled round, snatched a pistol from 
her bosom, and with a cool and steady 
hand aimed it straight at his chest. 

The man sat erect in the chair, his 
coarse-grained hands resting flatly on 
Upon Brett’s entrance, his 
face had frozen into a look of rigid im- 
passivity, and nothing but the narrow 
and coldly glittering eyes indicated that 
his mind was at work. He regarded 
the intruder fixedly, but without ap- 
parent interest. In vain Brett searched 
the stony features for a trace of the 
faint and fugitive look of tenderness 
which the photograph had revealed. 
Except the narrowed eyes, the face was 
a mask. 

The next moment Brett gave a queer 
little chuckle. It was, of course, ludi- 
crous to suppose that the man in the 
chair was Jim Morley. He bore a strik- 
ing and deceptive resemb! the 
face in the photograph, but it could be 
nothing more than a surface likeness. 


his knees. 


ince to 


To be sure, it seemed strangely signifi- 
cant that Brett had upon him 
through following a girl who in turn 


come 


had been shadowing Carston, since the 
latter was supposed to be implicated 
with The Big Four, but this combina- 
tion of circumstances might be purely 
accidental. The thought 
Brett, did not have the weight of a 
feather in view of the fact that Morley 
was behind prison bars and would re- 
main there till noon of the following 
day. 


coincidence, 
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His gaze shifted from the man to 
the girl. She was smiling, but only 
with her lips. Her eyes were crafty 
and hard; the slim, white hand that held 
the pistol did not waver for an instant ; 
and the pose of her lithe figure sug- 
gested the crouching vigilance of a pan- 
ther 
“Say, 





. PLE 1 
VOUS sne 


who 
low, tense 

Brett saw 
jogged his wits, w 
could wriggle out of the corner, but no 
brilliant ruse suggested itself to his 
mind, Finally he did the obvious and 
artless thing, knowing from experience 


are 
tones. 
he was in a dilemma. He 
ondering how he 


that simplicity sometimes  sticceeds 
where artifice is of no avail. He took 
a business card from his pocket, bowed, 


and handed it to the girl. 

Her lips curled scornfully as she read 
the inscription. Then she glanced up, 
and he felt that her eyes were taking 
his measure. 


“Well, well!” she exclaimed. “Just 
give the Willie boy the once over—will 
you, father? He calls himself a dick. 
What d’ye know about that? He’s got 


his name and address printed on a card, 

so he won’t forget who he is and where 

he belongs.” She glanced at the 

again, then read in 

“<Tloyd Brett, representing Radfield & 
: , Te gS 

Brett, private detectives. What a dear 


¢ ird 


derisive ton 


he is!” 
Her tones and her looks were not 
flattering, but Brett did not care. The 


role of simpleton had more than once 
him in good stead. 
vanity was not one of his faults, and he 
had often con: 
fact that he 
than a detective. 

y fled from the girl’s 


stood Besides, 
sratulated himself on the 
looked more like a haber- 
dasher 
The smile slow] 
She drew herself up and placed 
hip. 
Floyd Brett, ” she 
“maybe you'll be 


lips. 
her left hand on her 

“And now, Mister 
said in mocking tones, 
kind enough to tell us what in Sam Hill 
you want. 


But don’t holler it out loud, 
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for if you do I might get nervous and 
yank away at the trigger.” 
“Please don’t,” begged Brett, 
to look scared. ‘May I 
feel bit shaky.” 
“Suit yourself, 
said the girl disdainfully, 
the 
n-down couch 


and gingerly 
himself “Now come across. 
What did you mean by chasing after 
way you did?” 

The vacant grin on his lips belied 
Brett’s state of mind. He was thinking 
hard, and the sum of his reflections was 
that it would not be easy to lie to the 
iarp-eyed girl few feet 
The man sat silent and expres- 
sionless, but his piercing gaze did not 
face for a moment. 
began Brett, choosing his 
the Fifth 


trying 
sit down? I 


but watch your step,” 
following him 
as he walked to a 


with pistol 


broke seated 


on its edge. 


me the 


standing a 


away. 


leave Brett’s 
“You see,” 
carefully, “I was at 
Bank és 


interrupted the girl 


words 
Avenue National 
“What doing?” 


suspiciously 





“Getting a check certified so I could 
cash it.” 
“Well, did you cash it?” 
Brett nodded. 
“What was the size of the check?” 
“live hundred.” 
“W cash?” 
and 


with the 
swift 


hat did you do 


estions were coming 


dey vosited half of it.” 
: et s the rest?’ 

ex a a thick wad 

“VY Ee” 

*% bi tls and handed 

them back with a shrug. “Nix!” she 

ously. “No chicken 

feed for me! I just wanted to see if 

the straight 


y 
flere.” Bret 
notes. 
She counted t 
declared contemptu 
eer | . 
handing me 
hicken feed!” thought Brett with 
a glance at her poor attire. She did not 
impress him as a girl who could afford 
to scorn two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Did her disdain that she 
playing for much bigger stakes? 


was 


He 


mean 




















a 








stole a glance at the man and saw that 
a faint grin of amusement was lighting 
up the wooden countenance. Rapidly 
putting two and two together, brett 
again wondered whether, after all, the 
man could be Jim Morley. He was glad 
he had told the truth in regard to the 
minor matter of the check. It had won 
him the girl’s confidence to a degree, 
and might help him to learn something. 

She shot him another swift question: 
“Why did you tag after me from the 
bank?” 

Brett hesitated, then decided in favor 
of the truth, remembering that Carston 
had not pledged him to secrecy. “Be- 
cause I saw you tagging after Stanwood 
W. Carston,” he replied. 

A dull, rumbling murmur came from 
the man in the chair. The girl started 
a little, then eyed Brett narrowly. 

“What's Carston to you?” she de- 
manded. 

“Well,” and Brett grinned innocently, 


“his name was at the botiom of the 


check I cashed.” 

The man and the girl exchanged 
glances. 

“But I don’t see how you knew I 
was following you,” added Brett. 

“Huh!” She laughed superciliously. 
“You did the clumsiest job of roping I 
ever saw, but I couldn’t make up my 
mind whether you was roping me or 
Carston. That’s why I gave you the 
——” She broke off abruptly and bit 
her lip. 

“The four winks,” put in Brett. He 
remembered now that the girl had 
seemed so intent on following Carston 
that he had not thought it necessary to 
observe the customary rules of the art 
of roping. “I suppose you wanted to 
find out on which side of the fence I 
stood,” he added. And as he spoke 
another dizzying thought shot through 
his mind. The circumstances—the 
girl’s conduct, the man’s striking re 
semblance to Morley, and the whole 
chain of events that had brought Brett 
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iato his present uncomfortable predica- 
ment—seemed to dovetail too perfectly 
to be the result of accident and coin- 
cidence. 

“Anything else you want to know, 
Miss Morley?” he asked, regarding her 
furtively. 

The chance shot did not produce 
quite the effect he had hoped for. The 
man in the chair started a little and 
something resembling a snarl sprang 
from his lips, but the girl showed no 
sign of emotion whatever. She only 
laughed—a low, insolent laugh. 

“Strong for the thriller stuff—eh, 
Mister Brett?” She put a scornful em- 
phasis on the title. ‘But I don’t scare 
worth a hang, do I? Expected me to 
jump out of my skin when you sprung 
that name on me, didn’t you? Well, it 
takes a lot more’n that to make me 
jump. You guessed right. I’m Ger- 
trude Morley and there,” making a de- 
fiant little gesture as she pointed at the 
man in the chair, “is my father. I’m 
not ashamed of the name, and I’m not 
ashamed of him, even-if he’s a con just 
out of the jungle. Now, Mister Brett, 
what are you going to do about it?” 

Brett thought she was superb as she 
stood there, eyes blazing and bosom 
swelling, one hand pointing to the evil- 
looking man in the chair, the other 
leveling the pistol. And then he noticed 
that the man’s expression had softened 
ever so little. In the slitlike eyes, fixed 
hungrily on his daughter’s face, was a 
gentleness that re- 
minded him of the incongruous expres- 
sion he had detected in the photograph. 

For several moments Brett was so 


strange look of 


strongly impressed by the scene that he 
felt no surprise at Gertrude’s frank ad- 
mission. Then his mind began to 
reason and question. Though the girl 
had confirmed his suspicion, he still 
felt a strong doubt. 

“But Jim Morley is in Sing Sing!” 
he blurted out. 

The man snorted contemptuously, 
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while an ironic smile played about the 
daughter’s lips. ‘“That’s a bum stall,” 
she declared disgustedly. “I get your 
idea, all right, cutey. You think we'll 
let you off easier if you don’t seem to 
know much. But it won’t work. The 
moment I lamped your manly beauty 
behind the curtain, I knew you 
wise, though I don’t see yet who slipped 
the She regarded him 
thoughtfully for a moment. “Anyhow, 
somebody wised you that father was 
out, and it was your idea that if you 





was 


you info.” 


stuck to my trail long enough I’d lead 
you to him sooner or later.” 

“It seems you did,” mumbled Brett, 
peering speculatively at the pistol in her 
hand. 

“T acted like a fool,” she confessed 
dourly. “I didn’t see you ’round the 
Alcazar when I left, and thought maybe 
you was blowing yourself to an ice- 
cream soda around the corner. I was 
in a hurry and didn’t look back. Guess 
there’s not much harm done, though.” 

Brett remembered that she had left 
her post opposite the hotel rather hur- 
riedly after she had been approached by 
the man with the slouching gait, and he 
guessed now that the latter had given 
her news concerning her father. 

“It seems you have the upper hand 
just now,” he observed, again gazing 
reflectively at the pistol. He felt an 
impulse to dash forward and attempt 
to wrench it from her hand, but some- 
thing held him back. “What do you 
propose to do?” 

“To queer your game, Willie, boy.” 
She smiled archly. 

“My game?” echoed Brett, promising 
himself that some day he would make 
her uncomplimentary 
epithets she was lavishing on him. 

“Or Carston’s,” she gel st yee 
the same. Carston gave you a check, 
didn’t he? He didn’t give it to you 


swallow the 


said. 


because he liked your looks or because 
he took pity on you, but because you’re 
doing his dirty work. 


The old gent 
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must be going dippy, paying out good 
money to the likes of you when he 
could’ve got a real dick for the same 
price. Anyhow, Carston’s game is to 
get at the kale The Big Four planted, 
and he seems to have picked you for 
the rough work. Your job was to get 
onto father’s trail and stick to it till 


he led you to the spot where the swag’s 
salted. How about it, cutey?” 
Brett saw that her logic, though 


crude, was flawless. 


If she were cor 
rect in her premise—if 


Carston were 
really scheming to gain possession of 
the hidden treasure, then the rest was 
reasonabk Brett, again 
pondering over the odd nature of his 
assignment, had an uncomfortable feel- 
But, he 
even 


1 
enougn. 


ing that something was wrong. 
asked himself the next moment, 
if Carston were the designing rogue 
Gertrude Morley believed him to be, 
how could he hope to further his plans 
by hiring a detective to dog his foot- 
steps? If his object was to filch The 
Big Four’s hoard, his methods were 
Viewed in such a 


certainly unique. 
f Carston’s harboring 


light, the idea of 
criminal designs seemed so absurd that 
Brett’s lips curled into an easy smile. 

“Let’s cut the comedy, Gertie,” 
gested the man gruffly, speaking for the 
first time. 

The girl, still pointing the pistol, 
backed away from Brett held a 
whispered conversation with her father. 


sug- 


and 


Though his ears were unusually keen, 
what 


could hear little of 


brett was 
being said, but he caught the words 
“two or three weeks,” “laying low till 
the thing blows over,” and “Carston 


1 — 
‘re to look. 





Then the 
and pulled a slouch hat 
down over his head, patted his 
daughter’s shoulder with an air of 
clumsy gentleness, and took a step to- 
ward the door. 

“Wait!” cried Brett, starting for- 
ward. He forgot the pistol the girl was 
pitilessly pointing at his chest. The 


won't know w 


man got up 
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man’s movements had suddenly clari- 
fied the scattered snatches of conversa- 
tion he had overheard. Morley in- 
deed that was his name, meant to go 
to a safer place of refuge, where he 
would bide his time until he thought it 
safe to emerge, confident that Carston 
would be unable to find the hidden 
reasure in the meantime. 

Brett, determined to prevent the 
notorious criminal’s escape, tensed his 
figure for a tussle with the large-limbed 
brute. Heedless of the girl’s warning 
cry, he crouched and leaped. The man 
dodged with surprising agility, gripped 
Brett about one arm, and flung him into 
a corner of the room. The next mo 
ment the detective heard the sound of 


a door opening and closing. 

He had been hurled to the floor with 
terrific force, and for several moments 
he was unable to move. Then his eyes 
fluttered open, and he saw the girl 
standing over him, a cold smile on ber 
lips and the pistol in her hand. He fel 
as though every bone in his body was 
broken, but that seemed a minor matter 
in comparison with the crushing sense 
of defeat he experienced at the realiza- 
tion that the man was gone. 

He struggled to a sitting posture, 
then painfully rose to his feet, surprised 
that his anatomy seemed intact. He 
looked esis him dazedly. 

‘Had quite a fall, didn’t you, cutey ?” 
teased the sir. 

The taunt acted as an electric shock 
on Brett’s nerves. He shook off his 


‘ 


numbness, squared his shoulders, and 
lunged forward. 

“Careful!” warned the girl. 

Brett laughed, conscious of nothing 
now but the hot, cane rage 
that blinds men’s eyes to perils. With 
an agile leap he di ged out of range of 
the pistol, seized the ¢ 


irl’s right arm 
with one hand and with the other 
wrenched the weapon from her fingers. 
She uttered a hoarse cry of baffled, im- 
potent fury, and Brett laughed again, 


I 
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then rushed from the room and out 
onto the sidewalk. 

He glanced up and down the street, 
but saw no sign of his quarry, and then 
he remembered that the man had had 
ten or fifteen minutes’ start and might 
now be blocks away. He was bare- 
headed, his clothing was sadly rumpled, 
and the pistol which he had captured 
from the girl and still held in his hand 
was attracting the startled attention of 
s-by. Slinking back into the 
house, he recovered his hat and looked 
for Gertrude Morley. 

“Gone!” he muttered savagely. “The 
vixen had me doped out right. If I had 
tried my darnedest, I couldn’t have 
1ade a worse mess of things.” 
Thoroughly disgusted with himself, 
he went out of the house, limped 
jectedly across the street, entered a 
e booth in a café on the corne: 
and called Captain Richards of the de 


tective bureau. 


passei 






telephon 


“Have you heard any news of Jim 

orley?” he inquired after he had 
made himself known. 

“Have I?” 


disgustedly. 


replied the police official 
“Morley broke out of Sing 
Sing this morning and is supposed to 
have headed this way. But don’t stand 
there and kid me about it. Unless you 


snow something, get off the line. I’m 


srett started a little. Until now 
there had been a doubt in his mind as 
had seen in the 
really Jim 


ae 
captain’s words re 





to whether the man he 
house across the street was 
Morley, but the 
moved 1 


°”’ prompted Richards im 
y. “Know anything?” 

“T do,” said Brett. “I can tell you 
where Morley was until fifteen or 
twenty minutes ago.” He gave the lo 
cation of the house, then slammed the 





receiver back on the hook, and walked 
out. He knew his 
been far from creditable, and did not 
captain a chance to 


performance had 


care to give the 
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question him about it. He trudged 
morosely from the café, took a few 
steps down the street, and stopped op 
posite the small house in which his in- 
encounter with the escaped 
convict had occurred. 

He gave the lobe of his right 
thoughtful 
events of the past two hours. He : 
think a jittle more calmly now, and a 
new set of doubts and misgivings as 
by bit the 
realization came to him that there were 
several glaring inconsistencies and dis 


glorious 


ear a 
the 
ould 


pull as he reviewed 


sailed his racked mind. Bit 


crepancies in the chain of happening 


AT 


He knew that Gertrude Morley was 


a clever and resourceful girl. She had 
told him that she had been aware of his 
following her from the bank to the 
Alcazar. It was rather queer, mused 


Brett, that she had not also been aware 


of pursuit between the Alcazar 
house. If she had 
to notice his espionage in the first in 
stance, why 
She seemed excited and in a hurry, he 


and the 


been alert enough 


not also in the second 


remembered, but on second thought that 


did not explain her lack of caution. 
Brett made a wry face as he con 

tinued his dejected musings. Now that 

he came to think of it, his entrance 


the house had been effected much 


easily to seem quite natural. The girl 
had known that her father, an escaped 
convict, was a ting her within, ye 
she had left the outer door | open 
and the inner one unlocke hrewd 
d KCel witte < Sine emer be 
uch negligence on her | ther 
odd. It looked to Brett, now that he 
could review the ncident in ( 1 


mood, as though she had 


litated his entrance. 


The final scene of the sad farce 
eeined equally grotesque. Brett had 
acted in a rage when he snatched the 


pistol from her hand, and an infuriated 


man sometimes accomplishes feats that 
, 1 , ] : in - “0 1117 
would be beyond him in more tranquil 
yet he had a 


moments; 


, 


suspicion that 
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he had turned the tables on her with 
unreasonable _ ease. He wondered 
whether she had not met him halfway 
by purposely giving him a chance to 
of the pistol’s range and dis- 

She had impressed him as 
firm and alert, and it 
occurred to him that her resistance had 
somewhat half-hearted. 

Brett felt an aching confusion in his 
head. No matter way his 
thoughts turned they encountered only 
perplexities and baffling questions. » If, 
as he now dimly surmised, the girl had 
deliberately led him to the house where 
her father was in hiding, accelerated his 
entrance by neglecting to lock the doors 
behind her, and then contributed to her 
rebuff by permitting him to jerk 
away the pistol, what was the meaning 
of it all? To Brett the whole affair 
looked like a comedy of madness, yet 

told him that Gertrude 
Morley had acted throughout on a care- 
fully mapped-out plan. 


\ glance at 


leap out 
arm her. 


muscled 


ty 
strong, 


been 


which 





Own 


something 


a clock, the hands of 
quarter of seven, 
in half an hour he 
Stanwood W. 
He quickened his 
pace, glad that he had work to do that 
[ recent 


br ca - i 
uuld heip nim to torget his 


humiliating experience. Reaching the 


1 


ich px 
eminded him that 


inted to a 


to ¢o on duty as 


nearest elevated station, he snatched a 
newspaper from the stand and glanced 
quickly at the headlines. There was 


not a word about Jim Morley’s escape, 
lhe gu d that the news had not 
been ven out in time for the late 
alte on ed1t101 
“Then. 4 tor probably doesn’t 
kne et,’ was the thought he kept 


repeating to himself he rode uptown. 


As far as he could see, it made no 
difference whether or not his client was 
aware of the convict’s escape, but in- 


tuitively he felt the matter was of great 
importance. 
He reached the Alcazar a few min- 


utes after seven. The slouchy individ- 
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ual was still standing across the street, 
peering furtiveiy at the hotel entrance. 
Not caring to be seen by the fellow, 
Brett enterec store adjoining 
the hotel, and remained there until 
seven-fourteen. 


and crossed to the curb. 


1 
t 
1 1 or . 
1 the cigat 


Then he left the store 


Half a minute later | 
from the hotel and wall 
ward Sixth Avenue. After a glimpse 
of his face, i 
and tender as a benediction, Brett foi 
lowed. 
street, he noticed that 
dividual had also started in pursuit of 
his client. But Carston, though he did 
not look back once, seemed to sense 
the fact that a second man was on his 
trail. 


Crossing to Broadway and turning 


arston emerged 
ea ee 
ed Driskly to 


mile soli 


wreathed in a 


Glancing obliquely across the 
he slouchy in- 


north, he plunged into a swirl of home- 
workers. At Times 
Square, where he dipped into a subway 


rushing office 





entrance only to emerge a few moments 
later through the exit at the opposite 
end of the short block, Brett almost lost 
him. 
Carston wedged his way 
crowded drug store, pushed through a 
which communicated 


After a quick backward glance, 
through a 


door in the reat 
with the ground floor of a tall office 
building, rode to the top and down 
again, then circled the block twice, and 
went again into the Broadway jam. 
During the half hour that folldwed, 
od 
Brett conceived a high admiration for 
his client’s agility in eluding an un 
’ , 5S 


seemed 


welcome follower. Carston 


thoroughly familiar with all the tricks 
and dodges by whic 
thrown off the track, 
fact that he had 
practiced the art of shadowing, brett 
would soon have lost sight of him. 

At the end of the half hour, and 
after another backward glance to make 
sure that Brett was still on his trail, 
Carston took a taxicab and rode to the 
Grand Central terminal, where he 
joined a long line of passengers in 


1 a pursuer is 
and but for the 
1 
s 


1 9 1 
iong and ardaduously 
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front of one of the gates on the upper 
= : 
level. Brett, following at a short dis- 
tance, noticed that his face was serene 
and that the benevolent smile was still 
playing about his lips. 
\s ¢] we seni hs ie ‘ Ri 1 
\s the gate was thrown up, Brett shot 
a quick glance up and down the con- 
The man with the slouching 
gait was nowhere in sight. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SCREAM 
HEERFUL place!” was Brett’s em- 
phatic comment. 
Tired, 


stood leaning a; 


hungry and shivering, he 

ainst the trunk of a 
decaying tree, his eyes wandering over 
a stretch of shadowy and wind-swept 
desolation. In front of him lay a wide 
and restlessly churning sweep of river ; 
to the rear was a hilly wilderness of 
and scraggy vegetation; to right 
far as his eyes could reach, 





TOC ks 
and left, as 
extended the gnarled and rough-hewn 
river while above him was a 
widespread jungle of darkly scowling 
tinted here and there 

faint glimmer of moonlight. 

Straight ahead of him, at the base of 
formed by two project- 


bank : 


clouds, with a 





ongues of rock-strewn land, stood 
Brett could not dis- 
early from where he was 
thought it might be 
either a fisherman’s shanty, a hunter’s 


cabin, or perhaps the abode of a hermit. 


- oe | vWldine 
a small building. 
inguish it cl 


standing, but he 


Turning up his collar against the bite 
of the raw wind, he took a few steps 


toward the building. It was larger than 
it had seemed at first glance, but hx 


l 
sensed a cold and forbidding air about 
| 


the four plain walls and irregu- 


arly .slanting roof appeared to em 


yhasize, rather than to relieve, the gen 


ral desolation around him. 
Using his coat as a wind shield, | 
I glanced at hi 


a match and 





watch, noticing that it was a little after 
two. Only a few minutes had passed 
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since Carston had disappeared in the 
thick shadows clinging to the unsightly 
little house. 
they boarded a 
Central te 
a devious and 


ilway, then by( interur 


Since the moment when 


train at the Grand 
he had led Brett 


wearisome course 


minal, 





Dan 





trolley, after that by motor cafs engaged 
garages, and finally on foot 

route that had 
at the 


at wa) side 
over a rough and marshy 
terminated in front of the house 
inlet. Through it all, vords had 
passed between them, 
his peculiar instructions, 
had dutifully kept at a distance. On 
and especially when they 
1 


changed from one mode of 


no 
and Brett, re- 


membering 


occasions, 

to 

another, Carston had sent him a back- 
ye “J 1 cpamir o] ne 11291 

ward | seemingly cast 

if to make sure that he 

distanced his shadow. 


trave 
an olanc ae 
anc¢ giance, as 


had not out- 


Suddenly, as Brett was again ponder- 
ways of his client, a light 
one of the 
and 


smoky 


ing the queer 
appeared at 
windows of house, 
revealed in the y | 
an oil lamp. He had removed hat and 
gloves, his silvery hair fluttered a little 
in the 

and chinks in the walls, a beatific smile 


inshaded 


the Carston 


stood xlare of 


wind stealing in through cracks 


rested on his finely molded 





and he was directing an apparent! 


seeing glance toward the point where 
Brett 


For an instant their 


slOOd, 


ances met, but, 





as far as Brett e, there was 
neither perception 1 I gnition in 
Carston’s. As far as appearances went, 
he n t have t i lf alone 
in the grin 1 dispiritinge wildernes 

I 


Lr ¢ n it nay een either 
accide rd eraie, then he turned 
to the back of the room, removed his 
Pi ui nd lighted an oil cook 
sto\ 

‘The glutton is going to feed,” mused 
Brett, noticing that Carston was re- 


number of cans and other 


moving a 
articles from a shelf on the wall, “and 
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it seems I’m being left out in the cold. 
The churlish cuss!” 

Then he wondered what Carston’s 
gesture had meant, for he felt dimly 
had intended to 

f He had a hazy 


sort of 
. 2 . we ) > 
older man had been 


that it been convey 


some message. 
impression that the 
mting angel tai Gnoer ad [pA y { 
pointing, and his finger had seemed to 
indicate a spot just beyond the point 
where Brett was standing. He walked 
briskly away from the house, partly 


to see whether 





lis Slirmise was correct 
and also to exercise the stiffness out of 
his joints proceeded far 
log hut with 
so low 
that Brett had to bend his back in order 
and looked 


He had not 





when he came upon a small 


a crumbling stoop and a door 


to enter. He struck a matcel 


about him. 
narrow and 


The room was low-ceil- 


inged, and the only furniture was a 
three-legged chair, a mattress spread 
out on the floor, and a rough table. On 
the latter stood a lamp and a rusty oil 
stove, and in a corner of the room was 
a collection of canned foods, several 
loaves of bread, and a little stack of 
dishes. 

as if his nibs meant I should 
thought Brett, 


lamp and st 


“Looks 
ala If - , ” 
make myself at home, 
lighting the 


wardly going about the preparation o 


ve and awk- 


£ 
i 
week 


a meal. for a 


here,” he mused while he 


“Grub enough 


wrestled with 


acanopener. “Car 
here before to y 
But what in the 


toed sphinx is he « 





wilderness ?” 

The question med unanswerable, 
but no more so than many others that 
had been teasing [Drett’s imagination 
for the past twelve hours. Only one 
thing seemed clear to him as he hungrily 
devoured the unrelishi ge mess he had 





Captain Richards, 


his 


prepared. 
Morley, 


Jim 


and daughter were ab- 


solutely wrong in regard to Carston, 
Whatever Carston’s purpose might be, 
it had nothing to do with The Big 


Sg 




















Four’s hoard. Had he been scheming 
to gain possession of the hidden 
treasure, he would have remained in 
New York and watched Morley’s move- 
ments after leaving prison. 

Then he fell to wondering whither 
Morley had directed after 
leaving the house on Street. 
Without doubt, he reflected, the wily 
criminal had eluded the dragnet which 
1ust have spread for him and 


his steps 


Hudson 


the police 1 
with his 


Ww: ow, talented daughter, 
biding his time in some safe retreat 

il he could safely go forth after the 
treasure. In fact, Brett recalled over- 


ing a part of their conversation, 
in which they had said that the best 





{ was for Morley to lie low for a 
V ile, 

learly, was Brett’s conclusion, the 

= ad 2 AT Se 4 

paths of Carston and Morley must lie 


| 
wide apart. 

He finished his unsavory 
out the light, noticing that the glass 
bow! of the lamp contained but a scant 
supply of oil, then left the cabin and 
picked his way down the faint path 
leading to the house occupied by Car- 
ston. With the waning of the night, 
the clouds seemed to thicken, and the 
wind took on a keener edge. Treading 
softly, Brett advanced until he saw his 
table. A book 
lay open before him, but he was not 
[He i 


1 1 41 e 
antly at the opposite wall, as if ab- 


ated at a 


¢ 


employer S¢ 
seemed to be staring 


reading. 


ore ae ae 
sorbed in deep reflection. 


Brett drew a little closer, and again 
he became conscious of a queer change 
i i ime conscious OF a queer Chanpe 
in. the man’s appearance. There was 


a smile on the lips, but it was not the 


tender and benign smile of half an 
hour ago. Brett did not know how to 
interpret it, but he thought it was at 
once wistful, greedy and designing, and 
there was a hint of cruelty in the region 
of the There was something 
puzzling and contradictory about it all, 
thought the young detective. The 
countenance, with its broad sweep of 


eyes. 
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forehead, its firm and strong jaw, and 
the fine lines of nose and lips, might 
have been a scholar’s or a philanthro- 
pist’s, but the expression which rested 
upon it at this particular moment was 
that of an astute and conscienceless 
rogue, 

The next moment he smiled at his 
ludicrous impression. He knew that 
appearances sometimes deceive, and he 
What 
he imagined he saw in Carston’s face 
might have been only a symptom of a 
headache, or perhaps the man was con- 


sidering a weighty business problem. 


felt sure it was so in this case. 


At any rate, Brett told himself, this 
desolate region was the poorest place 
for criminal activities that his fancy 
could picture. Carston was a some- 
what erratic gentleman, and Brett 


sensed an air of mystery about him, 
but for all that his motives were prob- 
ably beyond reproach. 

Just as Brett reached this generous 
conclusion, Carston got up and began 
making preparations for bed. The de- 
tective saw him exchange his somber 
black suit for a pair of pajamas, adjust 
the pillows on the narrow couch placed 
against the wall, and blow out the light. 
Brett, noting the simplicity of it all, 
registered another mark in favor of his 
client’s character. 

Brett turned and started slowly to- 
ward the little hut, meaning to snatch 
three hours’ sleep before resum- 
vigil in the morning. At the 


two Ol 

ing his 
1 

looked back tO- 


door he stopped and 


ward the moodily purling river, 


hidd under a blanket of 


almost 
hidden The 
clouds were constantly thickening and 
the laden with a_ chill 
moisture, the south, where the 


River 


mist. 


wind was 
Far to 
Connecticut empties into the 
Sound, the tower of a lighthouse flung 
an intermittent beam over the dark 
wastes. 

Brett tarried, impressed by the weird, 
romantic atmosphere in the rugged and 
gloomy desolation surrounding him, 
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and presently he heard a sound, faint 
and distant, which caused him to look 
sharply up the river. He strained his 
ears, and finally he made out the rhyth- 
rous “put-put” of a gasoline engine. 

He walked down the path a little 
distance, looking in the direction 
whence the sound came, and after a 
few minutes’ wait a dark shape ap- 
peared around a bend in the river and 
glided swiftly over the black expanse 
of water. At first it was only a faint 
streak, barely discernible in the thick 
gloom, but, as it came nearer, the 
churning in its wake told Brett it was 
a motor boat. He followed its ghost- 
like progress with his eyes, guessing 
that some belated fisherman was re- 
turning to his home in the village at the 
mouth of the river. 

Then, when the craft was almost op- 
posite the inlet, he gave a little gasp. 
The boat turned sharply shoreward 
and swung in just outside the nearer 
one of the two slender tongues of land 
between which the house was situated. 
Brett, at a loss to understand why any 
one should land at that forlorn and 
wild point, stole stealthily down the 
path toward the inlet. In the same 
instant the chugging of the motor 
ceased, and a shadowy form leaped 
from the deck and, with huge, splash- 
, gained the bank. 

Brett, creeping a little closer toward 
the house, felt his heart give a double 
beat. Peering sharply at the form only 
a few paces ahead he gradually dis- 
tinguished the outlines of a big mascu- 
line figure. The man advanced with a 
shambling stopped and looked 
about him for a few moments, and 
then his heavy footfalls sounded on the 
plank walk leading to the door of the 
house. In the next instant he had van- 
ished in the shadows. 

Brett started to follow, but checked 
himself. Strange as the man’s appear- 





ing strides 


gait, 


ance seemed, he reasoned that it might 
have a natural and simple explanation. 
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He might, for instance, have come in 
response to a summons from Carston. 
The detective reflected that it would be 
quite in keeping with his client’s queer 
character to receive a visitor in such a 
place at five o’clock in the morning. Or 
perhaps--— 

Of a sudden his speculations were cut 
short. A harsh and thunderous voice 
was bellowing out a medley of hideous 
oaths. As Brett started forward on a 
run, the stream of invectives broke into 
a long, shrill cry of horror. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BRETT FINDS A CLEW. 


N a twinkling the gloom had become 
alive with fearful echoes. Brett 
stumbled toward the door, the piercing 
shriek still ringing in his ears. Once, 
at a bull fight across the Mexican bor- 
der, he had heard the earth-rocking 
roar of a brute stabbed in the vitals. 
The scream now echoing against the 
hills had been almost as loud and 
terrifying. 

The door was unlocked. As he 
turned the knob and entered, Brett 
wondered at the almost uncanny still- 
ness within. Groping his way through 
the kitchen, he heard the deep and 
regular breathing of Carston in the 
adjoining room. The man appeared to 
be sleeping as soundly and calmly as 
if nothing had happened. 

Brett hesitated for an_ instant 
wondering whether his imagination had 
tricked him. He was almost certain 
that the appalling cry had come from 
within the house, but Carston’s pro- 
found slumber caused him a moment of 
doubting. The blurred figure of the 
mysterious voyager had disappeared 
somewhere in the shadows surrounding 
the house, but Brett could not be sure 
that he had entered. 

He groped forward again, determimed 
to learn the cause of the curses and the 
shriek. As he stepped through the door 














connecting the kitchen with the sitting 
room, a bell tinkled somewhere in the 
darkness, and he guessed that he had 
touched a hidden annunciator. He 
thought it queer that he should find a 
contrivance of that kind in such a place. 
Then he became aware that the sono- 
rous breathing had ceased. 

“Who is there?” asked a voice, and 
he discerned the dim outlines of a figure 
sitting upright on the couch. 

“It’s Brett,’ he announced, having 
recognized Carston’s voice despite its 
curt and peremptory tone, 

“So!” The springs of the couch 
squeaked under Carston’s weight. Then 
came a scratching sound, a_ lighted 
match fluttered in the gloom, and Brett 
felt a pair of sharp eyes searching his 
face. It lasted only a moment; then 
Carston crossed the floor and lighted 
the lamp. 

Brett looked about him bewilderedly 
as the smoky glow illumined the room. 
The scene was tidy and tranquil, just 
as it had been an hour before when he 
looked through the window.  Brett’s 
eyes swept the grease-stained floor, the 
rough-hewn walls and the sagging ceil- 
ing, but found not the slightest hint 
bearing on the mystery of the oaths and 
the cry. 

Carston wrapped himself in a 
blanket, sat down on the edge of the 
couch and waved Brett to a chair. His 
face was stern and dark, but not exactly 
hostile. 

“Young man,” he began in severe 
tones, “I am somewhat disappointed in 
you. You started out well—very well, 
indeed. But you have seen fit to dis- 
obey my instructions. You were not 
to approach me or communicate with 
me, except to send me a daily report. 
I am waiting your explanation, sir.” 

“Didn’t you hear the racket?” asked 
Brett, eying him narrowly. 

“The—what ?” 

“First somebody was cussing blue 
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streaks, then he let out about the most 
horrible yell I ever heard.” 

“Strange !” murmured Carston 
thoughtfully. “I was dreaming that 
somebody had entered the house and 
was addressing me in a loud and abu- 
sive manner.” 

“ “Loud and abusive’ hardly expresses 
it,’ said Brett with a short laugh. 
“First he swore like a Tartar, then he 
roared like a mad bull. Queer you 
didn’t hear it. You jumped the moment 
the bell sounded.” 

“Ah, yes.” Carston smiled faintly. 
“Circumstances have compelled me to 
take certain precautions, and the bell 
is one of them. It’s a rather crude 
contrivance—just a detached board in 
the floor that bears down on a wire the 
moment any one steps on it. I suppose 
you think it queer that I was roused by 
the comparatively gentle sound of the 
bell, but did not hear the oaths and the 
roar, except in my dreams. The ex- 
plantation is perfectly simple. You see, 
I have carefully trained myself to detect 
instantly any sounds of a warning na- 
ture—such, for instance, as are pro- 
duced by an automatic alarm. On the 
other hand, noises of a more violent 
character seldom disturb me.” 

The explanation sounded plausible 
enough. Brett had heard of men who 
could sleep soundly through the most 
terrifying of dins, but were instantly 


awakened by the tinkling of an alarm 


clock. Carston’s face, though still bear- 
ing a look of annoyance, showed not 
the faintest trace of guile. 

“What you heard might have been 


the quacking of ducks or the screech of 


sea gulls,” suggested Carston, his fea- 
tures softening a little. ‘They create 


quite a hubbub at times. As you know, 
my young friend, one’s imagination 
often magnifies and distorts the most 
natural sounds.” 

That, too, would have sounded fairly 
plausible, but suddenly Brett remem- 


bered something. 
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“Ducks and gulls are not in the habit 
of traveling in motor boats,” he ob- 
served dryly. 

Carston looked puzzled, also a bit 
skeptical, and Lrett proceeded to elu- 
cidate. 

“Very strange, indeed,” mumbled 
Carston, knitting his brows. “You say 
the man jumped from the boat, waded 
ashore, and walked to the door of this 
house? Are you positive that your 
eyes were not deceiving you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You could not tell whether or not 
the man entered the house?” 

“No; it was too dark.” 

“H’m! All this is very remarkable, 
and the fact that I was dreaming some- 
thing of the kind presents a rather curi- 
ous coincidence. We shall search the 
house at once.” 

Carston took the lamp and 
Brett’s assistance began a painstaking 
survey of the house. The search of 
the two rooms and attic did not take 
long, but neither did it reveal anything. 
Inch by inch Brett examined and tested 
the flooring and the walls, but the only 
hollow spaces he found were those in 
which the annunciators were placed at 
the windows and in the doorways. As 
Carston had said, they were simple af 
fairs, consisting only of loose boards 
to which copper wires were attached in 
such a fashion that they caused the bell 
pressure was ex- 





with 


to ring whenever a 
erted on the boards. 

“Suppose we take a look around the 
house,” suggested Brett, when the in- 
terior had been thoroughly ransacked, 

Carston nodded, took a lantern from 
a closet, and led the way. “We will 
do he said as they started out, 
“but I fear that you have been seeing 
a ghost, my young friend.” 

Brett, scanning the ground closely, 


so,” 


gave a little exclamation. “Look!” he 
cried, pointing. “The ghost’s foot- 
steps.” 


Carston turned the gleam of the 


_- 
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lantern squarely on the imprint in the 
soft, soggy soil. 

“It seems to have been a full-grown 
ghost,” observed Brett, examining the 
impression. “It’s a ten or eleven shoe, 
and that’s several sizes larger than 
yours or mine. It’s a broad toe, thick 
sole, and rubber heel. We seem to be 
learning something about fashions in 
footwear over in the great beyond. You 
will notice, Mr. Carston, that the steps 
point straight to your door.” 

“So it would seem,” admitted Car- 
ston, evidently puzzled. “Let us see 
where they come from.” 

Brett already knew, but he followed 
Carston as the latter struck out along 
a curving trail of footprints. A little 
farther on, where the soil was marshier, 
the mysterious visitor’s feet had sunk 
an inch into the soil. The trail stopped 
opposite the point where the boat was 
lying at anchor. 

“Here’s where I risk my young life,” 
declared Brett, tucking up his trousers 
and plunging into the icy water. A 
few moments later he was aboard the 
boat, lighting his way with matches as 
he searched the cabin and engine room. 
It was a rather small craft, drawing 
perhaps four or five feet of water, and 
a glance at the paraphernalia scattered 
over the deck told Brett that it had been 
used in fishing. 

His search yielded no clews, and 
Brett’s mind was not entirely clear as to 
what he had expected to learn. He 
found nothing that threw any light on 
the identity of the visitor. As far as 
the boat itself was concerned it might 
have been rented, borrowed even 
stolen. There was only one thing that 
struck Brett as of possible significance. 

On the deck lay a heavy coil of wire 
rope, one of its ends hanging loosely 
over the capstan used for hauling in 
nets. The rope was new, and Brett 
noticed that it was of much better and 
stronger quality than that ordinarily 
used by fishermen. It looked as though 


or 
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the man whose arrival Brett had wit- 
nessed had flung the loose end of the 
rope over the capstan just before he 
jumped ashore. Brett, glancing from 
the coil of new rope to the capstan, 
pulled thoughtfully at the lobe of his 
right ear, sensing a hidden significance 
in what he saw. 

“Did he mean to come back?” Brett 
asked himself. “If so, what did he in- 
tend to do with the rope? Did he mean 
to connect the capstan with the engine 
and pulled in some heavy weight? That 
piece of rope looks as though it could 
stand a lot of pulling. H’m!” 

An idea too fanciful and daring for 
sober thought shot through the de- 
tective’s mind as he jumped from the 
boat and waded ashore. 

“Well, my friend, what did you 
find?” inquired Carston. 

“Nothing,” said Brett absently. His 
suspicion was too shadowy to be com- 
municated to Carston, even had he been 
inclined to do so. They walked slowly 
back along the trail of footprints, Brett 
asking himself why the man, if he had 
intended to return to the boat, had not 
done so. What had happened to him? 
What had been the meaning of the 
curses and the shriek? And what was 
the purpose of the coil of new rope 
Brett had seen on the deck of the boat? 
Ile 


i 


e glanced speculatively up and 
down the figure of Carston, walking 
just a few paces ahead of him. De- 


spite the ludicrous touch presented by 


the blanket he wore around his 
shoulders, there was something com- 
manding in his swinging stride and erect 
bearing. As he walked there in the 
gray, pale half-dawn, Carston seemed 


more myst rious than ever. 

Neither of them spoke as they slowly 
circled the house, which rested on posts 
and was surrounded by an elevated 
plank walk. Carston held the lantern 
low, and Brett searched the moist and 
dark brown soil for possible footprints. 
There were none. As they returned 
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to the entrance, Carston held the door 
open and motioned Brett to enter. 

“It is very strange,’ remarked the 
older man when they were seated. “I 
suppose you noticed that the footprints 
extended in one direction only.” 


I did,” said Brett, regarding his 


client fixedly. ‘‘They stopped at the 
door, and they did not turn back. As 
you just said, it is very strange.” 

A melancholy smile came to Carston’s 
lips, and there was a look of gentle 
grief in the blue eyes. 

“Tt is characteristic of youth to rush 
rashly to conclusions,’ he said mus- 
ingly. “TI read you like an open book. 
my young friend. To-night you have 
seen a number of strange things. You 
saw persons alight from a motor boat 
and move toward the door of this 
house. A little later you heard curses 
and a scream. You roused me from 
my slumber and questioned me. To- 
gether we made an investigation. We 
found a trail of footsteps leading to my 
door, but none leading away from it. 
As is characteristic of youth, your mind 
jumped to the simple and obvious con- 


clusion that I kriew something which 
I have withheld from you. Is it not 
so?” 


Brett grinned a trifle shamefacedly, 


his mind still occupied with the suspi- 


hat came to him on the boat. 





cion { 

Carston swung one leg over the ot 
and regarded the detective philosoy 
cally. “The gist of the whole n 

eems to be the footprints,” he went on. 
“Because they stopped at my doo1 ( 


my statement that I know nothin 


ever about the matter. Perhaps, be- 


cause you heard some violent e | 

sions and a shriek, you even harbor 
the suspicion that I did away with th 
man.” Carston laughed sofily, i 


he regarded the thought as utterly pre 
posterous. “Putting aside the question 
of what, in that event, might have be- 
come of the body, let us see if there is 
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not another explanation. Let us say, 
for instance, that the man entered this 
house by the door and left it by the 
window on the opposite side—the side 
that faces the river. He could easily 
have jumped from the window into the 
water. Wouldn’t that explain the 
matter of the footprints?” 

“It would, but it’s one of those ex- 
planations that need a great deal of 
explaining. Why should a man walk 
in by the door at five o’clock in the 
morning, let out a string of cuss words 
and a blood-curdling yell, and then 
jump out the window?” 

“T don’t know,” said Carston pa- 
tiently. “He might have had a number 
of reasons. He might have been in- 
sane. He might have come here with a 
definite purpose in mind and _ been 
startled out of his wits by some real or 
imagined occurrence. Perhaps some 
one was lying in wait for him at the 
door. I could sit here till noon reciting 
plausible reasons for such conduct as 
I have suggested. The point is that it 
is not necessary to suspect me of crime 
in order to explain the circumstance 
that the footsteps pointed only in one 
direction. Do you grant me that? 

Brett nodded agreement, realizing 
that the footprints in themselves meant 
little or nothing. They, as well as the 
“curses and the shriek, might be ex- 
plained in some such manner as Car- 
ston had suggested. 

“Glad you agree with me,” continued 
Carston, reading the detective’s mind, 
“but I see you still have doubts. Much 
as it may surprise you, I am glad of it: 
It suits my purpose perfectly to have 
you approach me in an attitude of 
suspicion. If you trusted me implicitly 
and took me on faith, so to speak, your 
value to me would be greatly impaired.” 

It was a strange speech, and Brett 
signified his surprise with a blank stare. 
In the same instant he became aware 





of one of those trival details which in 
moments of mental stress impress the 
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mind with a force out of all proportion 
to their significance. What Brett saw 
was only a hat. It was lying on the 
floor close to where Carston sat. It 
had been there when they searched the 
room, but at that time Brett, having 
a vivid rememberance of the fearful 
shriek he had heard a few minutes 
earlier, had expected to find a dead 
body or at least a pool of blood, and 
such a prosaic thing as a slouch hat 
had not interested him. 

What called Brett’s attention to the 
hat at this moment was the motion of 
Carston’s left leg, which was crossed 
over the right and had been swinging 
idly for some time. At least, the move- 
ment had impressed Brett as an idle one 
until he began to notice that each sue- 
cessive swing of the leg brought the 
hat closer to the couch. 

“Yes, my estimable young friend,” 
continued Carston suavely, apparently 
unaware of Brett’s interest in the hat, 
“your suspicious attitude, though not 
flattering to my self-respect, suits my 
purpose to a nicety. Tell me,” he 
added, turning an engaging smile on 
the detective, “aren’t your suspicions 
due to the peculiar nature of the as 
signment I gave you yesterday ?” 

“Partly, yes,” admitted Brett. 

“And partly, I infer, to things which 
you have heard about me.” By this 
time the hat was almost obscured by the 
coverlet hanging over the side of the 
couch. “Am I right?” 

srett nodded, giving the hat a fare 
well glance. For several minutes it 
had seemed to him that there was some 
thing familiar about it, and now, as he 
caught a glimpse of the peculiarly 
knotted the band, he felt 
positive he had seen it before. 

“You needn’t particularize,” said 
Carston sorrowfully, but with an air 
of fortitude. “Circumstances have 
forced me to adopt an equivocal course 
of conduct, and I have been judged by 
appearances. I know what is being 


tassels of 











said about me, and it is not surprising 

that the slanderous insinuations have 

reached your ears, my young friend.” 

“The police,” said the detective 

bluntly, at the same time leveling a 
nce on the 


searching gii 


z 


older man’s 


face, “think you are scheming to get 
hold of The Big Four’s swag and that 
you know something of what happened 


to three members of the gang. 
Carston did not 
hand 


1 ’ 1 
KNOW Hie 


. sales 
wince; he merely 


waved a with an air of resigna- 
tion. “I “and I] 
suppose if anything happens to Morley, 
I shall be accused of 
knowledge of that, 


Moriey’s term expires at noon to-day.” 


sighed— 


having guilty 
too. I understand 


[he words were accompanied with a 


swing of the foot which took the hat 
completely out of sight. LDrett stole 
another soul-searching glance at his 


client’s face. The last sentence 


to verify his surmise that Carston had 


not known of Morley’s escape when 
he left New York. 
“It does,” he answered in casual 


tones; “but Morley escaped from Sing 
Sing yesterday.” 


“Rescaned !” 


1 i ae ft H 
echoed Carston, half ris 


ing out of his chair. ‘Are you sure 


of that?” 
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“Well, wel ! Carsto pe red to 
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“Did ye ea the particu 

“No; just | the ‘bare fact that 
Morley has made his get-away, but 


I 
source. [I 


suppose this morning’s newspapers will 


got it from an authenti 


earry the details.’ 


Carston sat silent for several mo- 
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ments, knitting his brows as if still un- 
able to comprehend the news. 

“T wonder——” he murmured, then 
broke off and stared into “The 
The Big Four has always 


° > 
uliarly dramatic, 


space. 

history of 

ippealed to me as per 
I 


arid | ¥ om « . * 4 4 ca 
he added afier a moment. Yet it is 
41 


nothing but the old, old stery 1¢ mad 





adventures and crimes ga- 
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igest dramatic material. So 
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he 1s to share tne Strange tate 
that befell the others. 

Che last vords were spoken in al- 


on sat with head 


most a whisper. Cal 
hent low and hands clasped, and his 
face bore a strange troubled look. 
Hard telling,” said Brett. “One 
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then gave an account of his adventures 
at the Hudson Street house, including 
that part of the conversation between 
father and daughter which he had over- 
heard through the curtain. Carston 
listened with keen interest. 

“H’m!” he mumbled thoughtfully. 
“You say Morley and his daughter were 
talking over their plans, deciding that 
the best thing for Morley to do was 
to lie low until the police ceased looking 
for him? Then the man you saw a 
while ago could not have been Morley.” 

“He might have changed his plans,” 
suggested Brett, “or a 

He broke off abruptly. The answer 
to several questions that had been 
puzzling him for hours came to him 
in a dazzling flash. He thought he 
understood now why the shadowing of 
the girl from the Alcazar to the house 
had proved so easy and why he had 
gained entrance with so little difficulty. 
He scowled at thought of his gullibility. 
And then another vagrant idea occurred 
to him. 

“If Morley came here,’”’ he declared, 
slanting a sharp glance at Carston’s 
face, “then that means that the treasure 
must be buried somewhere in this God- 
forsaken 








wilderness.” 


Carston appeared to consider the 
suggestion gravely. ‘There may be 


something in what you say,” he mur- 
mured thoughtfully, “but you mustn't 
forget that we have no proof that 
Morley has been here. That hat, which 
you claim to recognize as his property, 
is rather flimsy evidence.” 

Brett was on the point of remarking 
that had 
pains to conceal the evidence he charac- 


Carston taken considerable 
terized as flimsy. 

“Besides,” said Carston, “if Morley 
came here to get the treasure, why 
did he not do so? He appears to be 
gone. What has become o Why 
didn’t he go about his business?” 
‘Why?” muttered 


him? 


“Echo answers 


Brett with a shrug oi the shoulders. 
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“There are several queer angles to this 
business. One thing is clear, though. 
Morley made a very nifty move when 
he slipped out of Sing Sing a day ahead 
of the program.” 

“Why do you say that? 
elevated his brows a little. “It strikes 
me as the height of idiocy. If caught, 
he would have been severely penalized. 
Would he not have acted more wisely 
if he had curbed his impatience for a 
few hours longer?” 

Brett shook his head. 
knew, or guessed, that the police would 
get on his trail the minute he walked 
out. And not only that, but he had a 
pretty strong hunch that somebody else 
would be lying in wait for him, too.” 

“The Big Four’s Nemesis,” suggested 
Carston softly. 

“And so he decided to fool both 
sides by the simple expedient of slipping 
out when they weren’t looking. I call it 
a shrewd move.” 

There was an admiring glint in Car- 
ston’s sad eyes. “You are a very 
astute young man,” he remarked. “It 
had not occurred to me to view the 
matter in the way you suggest, but I 


”  Carston 


“Morley 


see it now. The risks attending 
Morley’s escape from prison, great as 
they were, were not half so formidable 


as the dangers he would have faced if 
he had waited. I am curious 
what his next move will be. I sincerely 
hope that nothing unpleasant will hap 
pen to him.” 


tO KHOW 


“Vou seem to take a lot of interest 
in him,” suggested Brett. 
“T do. I take a sentimental as well 


as a practical interest in the matter 
You see,”’ and Carston’s voice quavered 
a bit, “if anything of a tragic nature 
happens to Morley, I shall be blamed. 
My traducers will have no evidence, but 
[ shall be subjected to the same obloquy 
as if I had 

Brett gave him a questioning glance. 


been tried and convicted.” 


Carston’s melancholy eyes roamed 


over the ceiling. “Tate has queer ways 











of handling us mortals,” he murmured. 
“T like to think there is a purpose be- 
hind it all, but at times I am in grave 
doubt. I am getting along in years, 
and in a little while I shall be where 
nothing matters. sefore that time 
comes I should like to convince the 
world of my innocence.” 


“Yes?” prompted Brett in a low 
tone. 
A faint, sorrowful smile illumined 


Carston’s face. “I like you immensely, 
my young friend—have liked you from 
the moment I first saw you. You are 
entitled to an explanation, but [ shall 
make it very brief. You know some- 
thing of.the history of The Big Four?” 

“A little.” 

“You probably do not know that one 
of the members of that iniquitous band 
was a distant relative of mine. I refer 
to the man known as Shorty Andrews. 
At one time we were associates in busi- 
ness and very good friends. Andrews 
had a number of admirable and likable 
qualities, but he was by nature impetu 
ous, adventurous and reckless. Little 
by little his vicious impulses got the 
better of him. I did all I could to check 
his downward course, but failed miser- 
ably. Even after he had become hope 
lessly depraved, | did my best to bring 
about his reform. You see, Andrews 
was something more to me than a dis- 
tant relative. I once loved the woman 
who afterward became his wife.” 

His voice dropped to a whisper and 
something glistened in the fringes of 
his eyes. There was a hint of the 
bitter-sweet in the smile that fluttered 
about his lips. 

“She died after she and Andrews 
had been married but a few years,” he 
went on brokenly. “I was with her 
when the end came, and I promised her 
to do everything within my power to 
turn her husband from his wayward 
course. A year later came the bank 
robberies. Andrews and the other 
three were arrested and convicted. It 
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was generally suspected that they had 
hidden the loot where it would be safe 
until they were released. 

“I visited Andrews at Sing Sing and 
implored him to make restitution. He 
laughed at me, pointed out that only 
a fourth of the plunder belonged to 
him, that it would be impossible to re- 
turn any portion of it without apprising 
the authorities of where the whole was 
hidden, and that he would never think 
of going back on his confederates, My 
pleadings were in vain. I waited, still 
determined to do whatever was possible 
toward clearing Andrews’ name. He 
was the ringleader of the band, you see, 
and bore the brunt of the censure. I 
never forgot the promise | had given his 
wife, and as the years passed my sense 
of responsibility grew more and more 
acute. 

“Tl resolved that restitution should be 
made, if at all possible, in spite of 
Andrews’ opposition. As you may 
know, he was the first of the four to 
be released. I had a talk with him 
when he came out, but he was as ob- 
durate as ever. Then I] set to watching 
him, suspecting that he would soon 
go aiter his share of the plunder.” 

“Why didn’t you put a detective on 
his trail?” asked Brett. 

‘Because I wanted to find the money 
myself and then make restitution in 
Andrews’ name, which would have been 
impossible if outside aid had been en- 
listed. I watched Andrews’ movements 
for several days. He must have been 
conscious of my espionage. At any 
rate, he finally eluded me. Then some- 
thing happened.” 

“Andrews was murdered,” 
in. 

The other heaved a deep sigh. 
Andrews! He was not actually bad; 
merely the victim of impulses over 
which he had no control. To this day 
the murder remains a mystery. The 
police investigated, learned that I had 
been systematically following him and 


srett put 


“Poor 
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that I had been seen in a number of 
queer places frequented by him. They 
questioned me, but I could say little 
except that I was innocent of the crime. 
I let them draw their own conclusions. 
I could not profane the memory of the 
woman | once loved by telling the police 
of the promise I had made at her death- 
bed. You understand, my friend?” 
“Your did you credit,” 





sentiment 
mumbled Brett. 

“Shortly after that Paddy Regan 
walked out of his cell, and again I made 
an effort to find the ill-gotten treasure 
and restore it to its rightful owners. 
I began to shadow Regan at once. You 
know the result.’ Regan was murdered. 
Again the police questioned me, having 
learned that I had evinced a great deal 
of interest in the unfortunate man’s 
movements, but what could I tell them 
except to protest my innocence? My 
reserve naturally made them doubly 
suspicious of me. Then, just a short 
time ago, Lefty Smith was released 
from prison, and I made a third and 
even more determined effort to learn 
where the money was hidden. Smith 
disappeared, having probably shared 
the fate of the other two, and 
more the suspicions of the police were 
turned in my direction. This time they 
told me to my face that they were con- 
vinced of my guilt, but could take no 
action against me for lack of tangible 
evidence. I do not blame them in the 
least. There have been two deaths and 
one mysterious disappearance, and in 
each case I have been obliged to refrain 
from explaining the nature of my in- 
terest in the victim. 1 frankly admit 
the existence of strong inferential proof 
of my guilt.” 

Brett, his mind torn between 
flicting emotions, gave a nod. 

“And now, my young friend, perhaps 


once 


con- 


you are beginning to understand why 
I have entrusted such a peculiar task 
to you,” the older man went on. “I 
have reached the stage where I can no 
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longer endure being under suspicion. 
The injustice and the ignominy have 
hurt me grievously, and my sole re- 
maining ambition is to prove my in- 
nocence before [ die. For several 
months I have been tortured by the 
fear that Morley, upon being released, 
would come to the same horrible and 
mysterious end that overtook the other 
three. I have known only too well that 
in such an event suspicion would once 
more turn toward me, and this time 
with quadrupled force. I would rather 
die than have that come to pass. 

“Then, as I brooded over the matter, 
a plan suggested itself to me. I re- 
solved to regulate my movements in 
such a manner that, in the event of 
Morley’s death, I would be able to prove 
that I could have nothing whatever to 
do with it. My first step was to re- 
move myself to a place sufficiently 
isolated and remote to serve the pur- 
pose of an alibi. | happened to choose 
this particular spot because many years 
ago | spent my summer vacation here 
with a friend whose hobby was fishing. 
My second step was to place myself 
under constant surveillance so that I 
would be able to account for every 
hour of my time and have a witness to 
my conduct and my actions.” 

“So that’s it,” murmured Brett. 

“Perhaps you will think my _ pre- 
cautions too elaborate, but you cannot 
know what I have suffered. You see, 
I reasoned that if Morley should be 
murdered and I were able to establish 
my innocence of the crime, it would be 
inferred that I had been equally inno- 
cent of the three previous ones, since 
it would naturally be assumed _ that 
Morley had come to his death by the 


same hand that had slain the other 
members of the band.” 
“T see,” said Brett thoughtfully. 


“Your idea was to arrange an alibi by 
retiring into seclusion a day ahead of 
Morley’s release and having your move- 
ments watched so that in an emergency 








‘ey 


tv 


- 








you could prove your innocence. Not a 
bad idea. Of course, you could not 
know that Morley was to walk out of 
prison a day ahead of time.” 

“No, I was not counting on that.” 

srett chuckled. “Well, I know 
Morley was alive late yesterday after- 
noon, so | guess your alibi is safe as 
far as that’s concerned. Sut what 
about The Big Four’s swag? Have 
you given up all hope of finding it? 
Didn’t you intend to shadow Morley 
as you did the other three?” 

“No,” declared Carston sadly. “I 
am broken in spirit, and I feel that | 
have done all that | can. I have made 
three attempts and failed. What rea- 
son would | have for supposing that a 
fourth attempt would be more success- 
ful? In all likelihood it would only 
enmesh me deeper in tribulations. No, 
my young friend, | have finished so 
far as the money is concerned, and all 
[ want now is exoneration and what 
little justice is still possible.” Fle sat 
erect, and some of the melancholy went 
out of his eyes. “I did not mean to tell 
you this—at least not yet—but it is just 
as well that we have an understanding. 
You are the first and only man in whom 
[ have confided, and | already feel 
better for it.” 

Brett’s eyes flitted vagrantly about 
the room, and suddenly they lighted on 
Jim Morley’s hat. 

Carston smiled. “I read your mind, 
my young friend. You are still con- 
vinced that Morley was in this house 
a few hours ago, and you can’t quite 
account for the coincidence that he 
should come to the very place to which 
I retreated in order to establish an 
alibi.” 

“It does look a bit queer,” admitted 
Brett. 

The other’s eyes showed a faint glint 
of humor. “But, granting that Morley 
was the man who came in the boat, you 
will have to admit that he followed me 
here, instead of vice versa.” 
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“That’s true,” declared Brett, his 
head aching a little. 

“Have you a pair of handcuffs?” 
asked Carston abruptly. 

“Yes, but——” 

“IT can no longer restrain my curios- 
ity in regard to Morley,” explained 
Carston. “After breakfast I want you 
to go to the village and get the New 
York papers. I am getting old and the 
walk last night has tired me very much. 
It will take you about three or four 
hours, and you must handcuff me be- 
fore you go. J want you to be sure 
that I can be up to no mischief during 
your absence. Now we shall eat.” 

As he breakfasted, Brett wondered 
whether his client was a saintly and 
much abused gentleman, or a_ very 
smooth rascal. 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
THE TWO SHOTS. 


HE news of Jim Morley’s sensa- 
tional escape was conspicuously 
featured in the newspapers Brett pur- 
chased in the village. Skimming the 
accounts as he walked back, the de- 
tective gathered that the notorious con- 
vict’s get-away had been successful 
chiefly because it had been entirely un- 
expected. That a prisoner should risk 
heavy penalties by making a break for 
liberty on the day before the expiration 
of his term was an almost unheard-of 
thing, and Morley, whose model con- 
duct had earned him numerous privi- 
leges, seemed to have based his plans 
principally on the element of surprise. 
Brett grinned as he noted that Morley 
had been seen in a house on Hudson 
Street a few hours after his escape, but 
that as yet the police had been unable 
to trace his movements. It appeared 
that Gertrude Morley, the convict’s 
daughter, had also disappeared from 
her usual haunts. 
For a reason not clear to himself, 
Brett quickened his pace as the latter 
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item of information met his eyes. In 
the meantime his mind kept pace with 
his hurrying feet, formulating one 
theory after another. None seemed 
to fit all the facts in the case. He was 
not yet ready to pass judgment as to 
whether Carston was a_ grievously 
wronged man or a wily hypocrite and 
dangerous criminal. The old gentle- 
man’s story had been touching in the 
extreme, and it had impressed Brett 
as rather plausible. In fact, it would 
have been quite convincing but for the 
incident of Jim Morley’s hat. 

The headpiece and Carston’s attempt 
to hide it from him were the disturbing 
factors in Brett’s reflections. Without 
them, he might have been ready to ac- 
cept the old gentleman’s explanations, 
threadbare though many of them 
seemed. He might even have given 
serious thought to Carston’s rather 
fanciful hypothesis with regard to the 
early morning caller and the scream. 
But the effort to hide the hat was to 
srett’s mind proof of a troubled con- 
science. 

On the other hand, Brett was forced 
to admit that so far Carston’s actions 


had revealed no hint or trace of a 
criminal purpose. They had_ been 
strange and inexplicable, and [Brett 


could see neither method nor reason in 
them. As far as he was aware, Car- 
ston had made no attempt to trace 
Morley’s movements or to lay hands 
on The Big Four’s hoard. His insist- 
ence upon being handcuffed prior to 
3rett’s departure for the village had 
seemed a touching and convincing proof 
of his anxiety to convince the world of 
his innocence. 

His mind full of questions and con- 
tradictions, Brett looked at his watch. 
Having walked fast in both directions, 
he would return at least an hour before 
Carston expected him. Mounting a 


slight elevation, he could see the house 
between the two tongues of land. It 
looked peaceful and almost cheery in 
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the pleasantly glimmering sunlight, 
despite its ugly exterior. He wondered 
whether it would be possible to steal 
up to one of the windows and get a 
view of the old gentleman while he 
thought himself unobserved. The 
sight might prove illuminating, thought 
Brett. 

The next moment he came to a dead 
stop. From the direction of the house 
came a sharp crack of a pistol, followed 
a moment later by another. For a little 
while the two reports reverberated 
among the hills; then came profound 
silence. 

Brett darted forward. A swift run 
brought him to the plank walk in front 
of the house; in another moment he had 
flung the door open and burst in. Then 
he stared incredulously, 

Carston sat serenely in a chair beside 
the table, his hands manacled behind his 
back, just as Brett had left him two and 
a half hours earlier. 

“You are back early, my young 
friend,” he remarked pleasantly, having 
evidently recovered from his depres- 
sion. “Ah, I see you have brought the 
papers.” 

Brett flung the newspapers on the 
table and looked the older man squarely 
in the eyes. “What about those shots?” 
he demanded. 

“Were there shots?” asked Carston, 
his eyes twinkling. ‘How interesting !” 

Brett stared dazedly. Considering 
the circumstances, the man’s cool indif- 
ference was both astounding and ir- 
ritating. 

“Two shots were fired less than five 
minutes ago,” he declared brusquely. 
“What’s more, they were fired inside 
this house.” 

“Then it is extremely fortunate that 
I am handcuffed,” remarked Carston 
suavely, “for otherwise I should most 
certainly be accused of having killed 
In a case of this kind, hand- 
cuffs are almost as good as an alibi, 
since a man whose wrists are shackled 


’ 


, 
somebody. 
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at his back could not easily handle a 
firearm. I must have had a premoni- 
tion of what was coming when | told 
you to 

“Will you tell me what’s happened?” 
interrupted Brett curtly. 

“T should gladly do so if I could, but 
unfortunately I know only slightly more 
than you do. I was sitting here think- 
ing over what happened last night, 
when suddenly a man appeared at the 
window and fired two shots at me. 
Neither of them took effect. The man’s 
appearance was so abrupt that I became 
startled and did not get a good look at 
him. In fact, all I saw of him was his 
back as he turned and ran. That, my 
young friend, is all I can tell you.” 

Brett regarded his client fixedly for 
a moment. Then he turned and looked 
at the window. It was open, and a man 
standing outside could easily have fired 
the two shots in the manner described 
by Carston. Next Brett made a careful 
examination of the walls and the floor. 
He found no trace of the bullet, but, 
chancing to look upward, saw a ragged 
-hole in the ceiling. Climbing up on the 
table and making a closer examination, 
he noticed that the fissure had a fresh 
appearance. 

“That accounts for one of the shots, 
he mumbled, getting- down. “What 
about the other?” 

The question remained unanswered, 
for further search failed to reveal the 
slightest trace of the second bullet. 
Dismissing the problem for the time 
being, Brett stepped out on the porch 
and glanced at the ground in front of 
the window. The soil was soft and 
moist, and he knew it would have been 
impossible for a man to pass over it 
without leaving footprints, yet it 
showed no impressions of any kind. 

“Well, well!’ murmured Carston, 
when Brett reéntered the room. “So 
you found no footprints outside the 
window.” 

Brett stared for a moment. 


’ 





” 


The man 


seemed to have an almost 
knack of reading his thoughts. 

“It’s scarcely for me to give you 
suggestions,’ continued Carston, “but 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to examine 
the plank walk, too? As I have already 
told you, I was startled at the time, 
and | may be mistaken in regard to 
the man’s position. He may have fired 
the shots from the walk instead of from 
the window.” 

“He did neither,” said Brett. 
are no footprints at the window, and he 
could not have stood on the walk and 
a perpendicular hole through the 
Bullets usually travel in a 
I never yet heard of one 
Besides, 


uncanny 


“There 


shot 
ceiling. 
straight line. 
taking a biangular course. 
there must have been something the 
matter with the fellow’s markmanship 
if he aimed at you and hit the ceiling 
with one bullet and nothing at all with 
the second.” 

“Am I to understand that you doubt 
my word?” inquired Carston, with a 
trace of asperity in his voice. 

“The bullet that drilled the hole in 
the ceiling was fired by some one stand- 
ing in this room,” maintained Brett 
stoutly. 

“You will be telling me next that I 
fired it myself.” 

“No, I don’t think you did.” 
cast a sidelong glance at the manacled 
“Why should you, even if you 
[ don’t suppose you 


Brett 


hands. 
had been able to? 
have a grouch against the ceiling. 

“Nor against you, my inquisitive 
young friend,” said Carston, beaming 
again. “So long as you are satisfied 
that I have committed no crime, you are 
at liberty to think what you will. May 
I suggest that search the house 
before you relieve me of these impedi- 
menta? I want you to satisfy yourself 
that no dead body is hidden on the 
premises.” 

Brett acted on the suggestion at once, 
but found nothing that shed the faintest 
light on the two mysterious shots, Fin- 


” 


you 
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ally he went outside and looked under 
the house, crawling along the plank 
walk that skirted its four sides. Now 
he noticed that the four posts at the 
corners were not the only supports on 
which the dwelling rested, for there was 
also a little network of rock and cement 
ridges, extending at right angles to one 
another and presumably designed to 
give an extra measure of stability to the 
house. It struck Brett as a bit odd that 
so flimsy and shabby a house should 
have such a substantial foundation, but 
he thought that the latter might have 
proved necessary in view of the marshy 
and treacherous nature of the ground. 
For a few moments longer his eyes 
rested speculatively on the intersecting 
ridges. He could see only a little of the 
area beneath the house but a suspicion 
was taking root in his mind. He went 
back into the building and examined the 
edges of the floors. Each board was 
securely nailed to the cross timbers. 
Hence, he reasoned, nothing could have 
been hidden inside the little squares 
formed by the ridges under the house. 
“Well, my suspicious young friend, 
have you found anything?” inqwred 
Carston. ‘Then,’ he added, when 
3rett shook his head, “isn’t it about 
time you releaved me of these links?’ 
The detective . grinned, pretending 
that his suspicions had been thoroughly 
quieted, and unlocked the handcuffs. 
“It was an excellent idea,” murmured 
Carston, stretching his cramped arms. 
“T think I shall ask you to put them 
back this evening. ‘Then, if anything 
of a sensational nature should happen 
during the night, you will be abie to 
testify that I could have taken no part 
in it. What do you think?” 
“Aren’t you afraid?” 
“Afraid? Of what?” 
Brett regarded him steadily. 
mies. Morley, for instance. He and you 
cannot be very chummy. I’m morally 





“TEne- 


certain Morley was here last night. He 
may come back, and with your hands 
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tied behind your back you would be 
helpless.” 

The older man spoke earnestly: 
lhere’s only one thing f am afraid of, 
my young friend, and that is that I may 
fail to convince the world that I have 
been unjustly accused. Nothing else 
matters. I’m glad we have come to an 
understanding. Now run back to your 
diggings and get a little rest. I shall 
expect you this evening.” 

Brett walked back to his hut, his 
thoughts in a whirl. The two shots, 
together with Carston’s impossible ex- 
planations, had given the mystery a new 
and more bewildering turn. 

“That last speech of Carston’s was 
about as queer as all the rest,” he mused 
as he started to prepare his lunch. “TI 
have a hunch the old gent knows Morley 
was here early this morning, though for 
some reason he chooses to make light of 
the matter. Carston must know, too, 
that Morley is not amicably disposed 
toward him. Yet, knowing that his 
enemy is running loose in the neighbor- 
hood, he is willing to have himself 
handcuffed. Wonder if I would feel 
that way if I were in Carston’s place.” 

The question stuck in his mind like 
an obsession. He considered it gravely 
while eating his luncheon and for sev- 
eral hours afterward. Finally the an- 
swer came to him. 

“T would not,” he declared aloud. 
“Not unless I knew that the enemy in 


Wonder if 


or 


question was a dead man. 
that’s why Carston——” 
For some reason Brett did not finish 
the thought. Instead, feeling tired in 
mind and body, he lay down to rest. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HANDCUFFED, 

HEN he awoke a 

his mind registered several star- 

tling impressions. The first was that he 

had slept much longer than he had in- 

tended and that Carston must be 


few hours later 














wondering why he had neglected to 
bring him the handcuffs. The second 
impression was concerned with the 
lamp, which stood burning on the table, 
despite the fact that Brett was sure 
he had not lighted it. The third was 
that some metallic object was fettering 
his wrists, and the fourth that a strong- 
scented perfume was offending his nos- 
trils. 

“Why, hello, cutey,” said a hard, con- 
temptuous voice; and Brett, turning his 
head a little, recognized Gertrude 
Morley. 

She was wearing the same absurd 
little green and purple hat she had worn 
last encounter, but the face 
the brim was more tense and 
determined. In her hand she held the 
pistol Brett had taken from her during 
their tussle the day before. 

“I frisked you for the gat and the 
bracelets,” she announced. 

Brett sat up and stared. His own 
handcuffs were adorning his wrists, and 
the weapon which recently had reposed 
in his hip pocket was pointed at him. 
He had meant to permit himself only 
forty winks, but instead he had slept 
long and soundly, due to thé fact that 
he had slept not at all the night before. 

Despite his dilemma, he regarded the 
young woman admiringly. Her taut 
figure suggested the pent-up strength of 
a coiled spring, and her face, stern, un- 
smiling and alert, showed the sagacity 
and cool daring of a woman who toys 
with dangers and laughs at obstacles. 

“Well,” said Brett calmly, glad that 
his hands were manacled in front and 
not behind, “it looks as if you had me 
again. In the words of my friend Car- 
ston, [’m beginning to like you im- 
mensely. A man never really ap- 
preciates a girl till she’s fooled him 
good and hard. You fooled me. [ll 
hand it to you.” 

“It was dead easy, so chuck the com- 
’ said the girl coldly. 
was—dead easy.” 


at their 
under 


pliments,’ 


“So it srett 
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heaved a sham sigh. ‘You sized me up 
in front of the Alcazar. Didn’t quite 
know what to make of me. Thought 
you would get me where you could look 
me over at leisure and see if I would 
bite.” 

“There wasn’t a bite in you.” 

“And so you led me to the house on 
Hudson Street. If I proved vicious, | 
was te be caged; if | seemed tame and 
gentle, I was to be permitted to run 
along. You went into the house and 
rehearsed a speech with father. Then 
I made my entrance, not suspecting that 
the doors might have been left unlocked 
on purpose. | listened at the curtain 
and swallowed the speech—bait, hook, 
sinker, and fishing rod. Haven’t quite 
digested the stuff yet. Followed an 
intensely dramatic scene. I proved to 
be tame enough. In fact, you suspected 
that I was Carston’s little poodle. And 
so after father was safely on his way, 
[ was permitted to make a spectacular 
break for freedom—the idea being, of 
course, that I would run back to Car- 
ston and slip him the tip that he could 
take things because one Jim 
Morley meant to lie low for a while.” 

The girl regarded him narrowly. “I 
wonder why you didn’t,” she muttered. 

“Because the relations between me 
and Carston weren’t exactly those of 
poodle and master. Anyhow, some- 
thing happened—I don’t know just 
what—before | got a chance to talk 
with Carston. So, you see, you came 
out no further ahead after all.” 

Her eyes, searching his face closely, 
were half doubting, half puzzled. 

“What are you doing here?” she 
asked sharply. 

“T don’t quite know,” admitted Brett 
frankly. ‘‘My role seems to be some- 
what—er, elastic. May I ask what you 
are doing in this charming spot?” 

“You may, but I won’t tell.” She 
came a little closer and bent a glance 
keen as a rapier on his face. ‘Where 
is father?” she demanded tensely. 


easy 
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Brett hesitated, suddenly remember- 
ing the two mysterious shots, then par- 
ried the question. ‘Was it your father 
who came here in a motor boat early 
this morning?” 

She caught her breath sharply, then 
gave an affirmative nod. “Where is 
he?” she repeated, making an ominous 
gesture with the pistol. 

Again Brett dodged the inquiry. “He 
came here to get The Big Four’s swag, 
didn’t he?” ; 

“You know he did. That’s why you 
and your boss are snooping around 
here. Now shoot, and shoot straight. 
Where is father?” 

Again she made a warning flourish 
with the weapon, but Brett seemed un- 
impressed. “So your father came here 
for the swag, eh? I suppose he had an 
inkling that something might happen to 
him, and so he told you to start a search 
for him unless he returned within a 
reasonable time. I wonder if you know 
where the stuff is buried.” 

“Buried?” she echoed — sharply. 
“Who put you wise to—what makes 
you think it’s buried?” 

The detective recalled an observation 
he had made in the early hours of the 
morning. “I noticed there was a bunch 
of new wire rope on the motor boat,” 
he explained, regarding the — girl 
steadily. “It looked as though some- 
body had meant to hitch one end of it 
to the capstan and then start the engine. 
Why should they do that unless they 
meant to pull up something that’s 
buried ?” 

There was a note of alarm in the 
quick sob that escaped her. “Say, you,” 
she declared thickly, “if you don’t come 
across with what I want to know, you’ll 
be buried yourself before long. Where 
is father?” 

Brett met her gaze calmly. 





“T wish 


I knew, but I haven’t the least idea.” 
The piercing eyes looked searchingly 
at him for a few moments longer, 
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Something—perhaps her woman’s in- 
tuition—seemed to tell her that he had 
spoken the truth. 

“Carston hired you to help him get 
the kale, didn’t he?” she asked suspi- 
ciously, after a long pause. 

“Wrong,” Brett, “but I’m not 
going to tell you just why he hired me. 
It wouldn’t be professional. I will tell 
you this, though. Carston or anybody 
else couldn’t bribe me to play a crooked 
game. Lesides,”’ he added loyally, ‘‘so 
far | haven’t caught Carston in a single 
false move, though I’ll admit his con- 
duct has got me guessing.” 

She shrugged her shoulders scorn- 
fully. ‘I saw Carston a while ago,” she 
mumbled, as if thinking aloud. “He 
was sitting at the table, reading some- 
thing. He didn’t look as though he’d 
put over anything yet. You can’t tell 
about a man like him, though. Any- 
how, I had a hunch you wasn’t far 
off, and I wanted to put you out of 
gear before I tackled him. The two of 
you might have been too many for me. 
Guess you won't trouble me much, with 
the bracelets around your grab-hooks. 
I’m going over to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with Carston now, and he’ll either 
tell me the truth or wish he had.” 

She stepped swiftly toward the door 
and took the key from the lock. Lrett 
felt a sudden twinge of horror. [le 
sprang from the bed, but his shackled 
arms made it difficult for him to main- 
tain his equilibrium, and he lurched 
against the chair and went sprawling 
to the floor. 

“Wait!” he cried, struggling madly 
to regain his feet. “For God’s sake 
don’t go to Carston! He'll kill you just 


” 


said 


as he did—— 

Ife choked back the words, instantly 
regretting them. Under the stress of 
the moment he had given voice to a 
suspicion that until now had seemed 
too wild for sober reflection. The girl 
had heard. She stared at him, her face 
white in the light of the lamp. 








Sinking 
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“Say, what d’ye mean?” she gasped. 
“Who did Carston kill?” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, 
she darted from the room, slamming 
the door. Brett heard the key turn on 
the outside, and in the next moment her 
terror-sped feet were tracing toward 
the house at the inlet. 

At last Brett was on his feet. He 
lurched to the window. He caught a 
shadowy glimpse of a figure rushing 
toward a tiny point of light—rushing 
toward destruction, he thought, remem- 
bering the hideous shriek that had 
sounded in the early morning, and the 
two shots he had heard on his return 
from the village. 

After a glance at his manacled wrists, 
he flung himself against the door. 


CHAPTER X. 
CARSTON’S RUSI 
HE door creaked and bulged a little, 
but did not yield to his first assault. 
As he tensed his body for a second 
spring, it occurred to Brett that, even 
if he could make his way out, the hand- 
cuffs would render him almost helpless 
in an emergency. Suddenly he be- 
thought himself of the key with which 
the links were unlocked and which he 
always carried in his vest pocket. 

The steel rings held his hands so 
close together that the palms almost 
touched, but finally he succeeded in in- 
serting two fingers in the left-hand 
pocket. It was empty. 

“Might have known it!” he muttered. 
“She thinks I’m in cahoots with Car- 
ston, and she wasn’t taking any chances. 
Well, manacles or no manacies, I’ve 
got to see what’s going on at the inlet.” 

The window was too narrow to 
ford a means of egress, and again he 
hurled himself at the creaking and 
groaning door. At the fifth thrust it 
flew open. He plunged forward, went 
sprawling to the rocky groind, and 
rolled over thrice. fi 


dal 


Picking himself up 
D> 
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with difficulty, he ran toward the feeble 
glow that indicated Carston’s window. 

Reaching the plank walk, he slack- 
ened his pace and proceeded on tiptoe 
to the door. There he stopped, listen- 
ing. The night was still, clear and 
crisp. It was at the turn of the tide, 
and a few feet away the waters were 
churning. A full moon shed a magic 
white over the rugged contours of the 
landscape. Despite the chill in the 
air, huge beads of sweat stood on 
Brett’s face. 

But the next moment he heaved a 
sigh of relief. He heard two voices, 
the calm and soothing tones of Carston 
contrasting sharply with Gertrude 
Morley’s fiery and tremulous accents. 
Brett, having almost expected to hear 
either a scream or a shot, breathed more 
freely. 
the door and pushed it open. 


He pressed his elbow against 


The kitchen was dark, save for a 
narrow wedge of light projected 


through the partly open door that led 
to the sitting room. Brett stole across 
the floor and peered through the small 
opening. 

“Easy, easy, my dear young lady,” 
he heard Carston say. The old gentle- 
man sat with his back turned partly to 
the door, his arms folded his 
chest. “And don’t forget that I am 
not afraid of the pistol you are aiming 
at my person.” 

“Don’t you ‘dear-young-lady’ me,” 
warned the girl. “Maybe you think I 
won't shoot—huhr Why, you slimy 
old rattlesnake, I’ll make you look like 
a sieve unless you unslough.” 

Crouching a little, her face white and 
rigid, and something tigerish in the pose 
of her figure, she faced the old gentle- 
man across the narrow table. 

But Carston only laughed. “Your 
language is very picturesque, my dear, 
but } to move me. 
Though you are armed the advantage 
is on my side. I am an old man, and 
you can do no more than take the paltry 


across 


somehow it fails 
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remnant of my life. A pistol is of no 
use in such a case as this unless it 
frightens the person at whom it is 
pointed, and, as you perceive, I do not 
frighten easily.” 

“That’s a bluff, and I'll call it in just 
about thirty seconds,” threatened the 
girl, edging a little toward Carston’s 
side. 

“Please keep your distance,” ad- 
monished the old gentleman. “Unless 
you do, I shall be obliged to call my 
young friend to my assistance.” 

“And a lot of help he’d give you!” 
The girl sneered in his face and took 
another step forward. “I walked in on 
the Willie boy while he was sleeping 
the sleep of youth and innocence and 
put his own handcuffs on him. Then 
[ locked him in his crib.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Carston. “Did 
you, really? How excellent! My es- 
timable young friend has been entirely 
too inquisitive. I’m glad he will not 
be able to interrupt our pleasant little 
chat.” 

Brett gave a start, for it struck him 
that the words and the tones carried 
a sinister implication. The girl must 
have caught it, too, for there was a 
momentary look of questioning in her 
narrow eyes. 

“Aw, cut it!” she replied. “You 
make me sick with your cheap bluffing.” 

“What was it you wished to know?” 
inquired Carston, shifting slightly in his 
chair. 

“T want to know what’s become of 
father, and you’re either going to tell 
me quick or I'll drill your mug full of 
holes.” 

“So?” Brett thought the short syllable 
was singularly expressive. Then came 
a brief pause. “What leads you to 
think that I have information in regard 
to your father ?” 

“Don’t stall!” ordered the girl. ‘Tell 
me!” 


Carston’s head tilted backward a 


little, then he stared straight into the 


girl’s blazing eyes. On his lips was an 
icy half smile, and the level and rigid 
look which he fixed on her face seemed 
full of subtle meaning. Brett, watch- 
ing intently, felt a quiver of uneasiness. 
He thought there was something alarm- 
ing about Carston’s cold, thin smile and 
queer, unblinking gaze. 

Gertrude, her face a shade whiter 
and her lips trembling, stood as if trans- 
fixed, and it seemed to Brett as though 
a telepathic message of grim portent 
was being flashed to her brain from 
Carston’s strangely glinting orbs. Her 
breath came and went in quick gasps. 
Then a faint tremor shot through her 
figure. She advanced another step, her 
eyes staring into Carston’s as though 
under hypnotic influence. 

“Did you”’—she swallowed hard— 
“did you kill him?’ she demanded 
hoarsely. 

Carston’s easy laugh seemed to break 
the spell. “No,” he declared, “I didn’t 
kill him.” 

She stared at him suspiciously, as if 
sensing an evasion. “Don’t lie!” came 
shrilly from her lips. 

“T do not often lie, my dear young 
lady. Aside from moral considerations, 
to lie is either foolish or useless, I’m 
telling you the truth.” 

Her eyes glinting warily, she came a 
little closer, and now she had almost 
reached Carston’s side of the table. 

“Y don’t believe you,” she declared. 
“T think you croaked father, just as you 
croaked Andrews, Regan, ‘and Smith.” 

Carston smiled disdainfully and 
Brett could scarcely restrain a startled 
exclamation at his next words, 

‘The three men you mention had in- 
formation which I wanted,” said the 
old gentleman in smooth, conversational 
tones. “I invited them to share it 
with me, but they refused. I was 
obliged to employ various means of per 
suasion, but they were of no avail. 
Vinally, having used rather extreme 
measures in my efforts to obtain the 
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desired information, I found that the 
three individuals had become dangerous 
to me and that my safety and welfare 
demanded that they be removed. To 
use your own elegant term, I ‘croaked’ 
them. Perhaps you have heard the say- 
ing that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.” 

The giri shrank back a step, her eyes 
wide with horror and loathing. 

“It hurt me to have to dispose of 
Andrews,” continued Carston musingly. 
“Excellent chap, in many ways. He 
was a distant relative of mine, and his 
wife was quite a stunning little beauty 
once. But Andrews was just as stub- 
born as the others, and just as danger- 
ous, and so I had to eliminate him.” 

“You—you croaked ’em because they 
wouldn’t tell you where the swag was 
salted !” 

“That isn’t an exact statement of the 
occurrence. I had to remove them be- 
cause I had compromised myself 
through my efforts to persuade them 
to reveal the information I desired. 
I trust you grasp the distinction.” 

“You—you devil!” cried the girl 
hotly. “You two-faced heilhound! So 
you’ve come across with the straight 
goods at last, eh? I’ll see that you go to 
the chair for it, Carston.” 

“So will 1,” thought Brett, indignant 
as he recalled what a touching story 
Carston had told him. He glanced rue- 
fully at the steel links around his wrists. 

The old man chuckled softly. “Your 
elegant epithets do not disturb me in 
the least, dear girl. And as for the 
chair—well, we shail sce. You asked 
me a moment ago whether I| killed your 
father. A man came here last night— 
early this morning, rather—and in- 
truded on my privacy.” 

“Tt was him!” exclaimed the girl, in 
anguished tones. ‘What did——” 

“Steady, steady, my dear. As I was 
saying, I never had the pleasure of an 
introduction to your father. By the 
way, and Carston got up and removed 





a black object from the folds of clothing 
on the bed, “the man who intruded on 
my privacy so unceremoniously this 
morning wore this hat. Do you hap- 
pen to recognize it?” 

The girl uttered a short, piercing 
scream as Jim Morley’s 
slouch hat on the table. She stared at 
it with horrified eyes, and suddenly the 
man darted forward, taking advantage 
of her absorption in the hat to snatch 
the pistol from her hand. 

“Fairly clever,’ mused Brett, guess- 
ing that Carston’s sole purpose in ex- 
hibiting the hat had been to throw Ger- 
trude off her guard. 

As yet she did not seem aware of the 
ruse or realize that her advantage had 
been taken from her. In a frenzy of 
suspense and horror, she turned the hat 
over and examined it from all sides. 

“Tt’s father’s,” she declared shakily. 

“T knew it all the time, my dear.” 

She glanced up quickly and saw him 
toying with the pistol which a minute 
before had been clenched in her hand. 

“Merely a matter of precaution, my 
fair young lady,” murmured Carston. 
“T was not afraid of your pistoi. In 
fact, 1 could drawn my own a 
dozen times if | had thought it neces- 
sary. My sole reason for relieving you 
of it was that you might have hurt your- 
self.” 

A baffled look leaped into the girl’s 
face; then she turned once more to the 
hat. 

“And now, fair one,’ continued Car- 
ston in altered tones, “we will change 
the subject, if you please. We have 
talked foolishness long enough. I be- 
lieve that you are carrying information 
around in your pretty head which is of 
vital interest to me. I have reference 
to the million and a quarter which your 
father and his accomplices stole and 
put away. You know where it is?” 

She gave him a shrewd look, for the 
moment stifling her emotions. Then 
she nodded. 


he placed 


have 


’ 
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“Good!” exclaimed Carston. “I 
suspected that you knew, but I was not 
positive. Well, my dear, please be rea- 
sonable and tell me at once.” 

Brett knew that a tremendous strug- 
gle was going on her. She 
opened and closed her lips twice before 


within 


she spoke. 

“Father told me last night before he 
started out,” she began. ‘He thought 
I ought to know, in case something 
should happen to him. He made me 
take oath that I wouldn’t tell anybody, 
but———-” She paused for an instant, 
regarding him squarely, then added: 
“What will you give me if I tell you?” 

“Fine, my dear! We are making 
progress. Of course, | shall give you 
a reasonable share of the proceeds. 
What would you suggest ?” 

“Never mind the kale!” 
out. “That want. It 
seems to be hoodooed, anyhow. Tell 
you what I’ll do—I’ll take you to the 
spot where it’s salted if you will tell me 
where I can find father—alive.” 

srett, peering through the narrow 


she blurted 


isn’t what I 


opening, regarded her with new inter 
est. Her life appeared to have been 
wretched enough, but at the present 
moment she seemed to rise out of the 
sordid levels of existence. 

“You are impractical, after all,” Car- 
ston muttered. “Your terms are im- 
possible for the simple reason that your 
father is dead.” 

“Dead!” she gasped. “Dead!” Her 
eyes stared stonily into space. Then, 
after an interval during which she stood 
rigid as a statue, she flung back her 
head and leaped forward. “Damn you, 
Carston, you killed him! I'll rot before 
I tell you where the swag is. And [’ll 
kill you—do you hear 7—kill you!” 

“Steady, steady, my dear!” said Car- 
ston soothingly. “I did not kill your 
father. He killed himself. If you will 


stand there,” pointing to the center of 
the room, “I'll show you how it hap- 
pened.” 
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She advanced hesitantly to the point 
he indicated. Carston sauntered toward 
the farther wall, his right arm out- 
stretched. He touched an object which 
Brett could not see, and in the next in 
stant a section of the floor collapsed 
under the girl’s feet. A shriek choked 
in her throat as she fell out of sight. 


CHAPTER 


TREACHEROUS 


XI. 
SANDS. 
COLD tremor passed along Brett’s 
back. Carston’s 
ment, the caving in of the floor, and 


mysterious move- 


Gertrude’s muffled cry had come so 
swiftly and unexpectedly that for a 
fraction of a minute he stood dazed. 


Then, forgetting his manacled hands, he 
rushed through the doorway. 

Then he stopped and stared. In the 
center of the floor, where the girl had 
before, was a vacant 
rectangular space. It seemed about five 
feet long and three wide; how deep he 
could not tell, for at first he saw only 
a black There was 
ingenious mechanism, for the boards 
had merely slipped down along the 


stood a minute 


void no sign of 


narrower walls of the rectangle, like 
the sides of a drop-leaf table, and were 
now hanging perpendicularly on hinges. 

All this Brett took in at a single swift 
glance. He had suspected the existence 
of a similar contrivance earlier in the 
day after he had noted the queerly con- 
structed foundation, but his suspicion 
had seemed very far-fetched, and he 
had dismissed it after making sure that 
the ends of the boards were securely 
nailed to the timbers. He had not 
noticed that the center of the floor con- 
sisted of boards of irregular and frac- 
tional lengths. Had his suspicions been 
more definite, he might have looked 
more carefully. 

He stepped to the edge of the 
aperture and stared down into the inky 
darkness. Something seemed to stir 
in the black depth, but it was only an 
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indistinct flicker. Now and then a gasp 
or a sigh drifted upward, accompanied 
with a queer, churning sound. 

“Your entrance, my young friend, is 
somewhat tardy,” said a velvety voice 
at his back, and Brett looked up into 
the smiling face of Stanwood W. Car- 
ston. 

It was almost the same face that had 
beamed upon Brett at their first meet- 
ing less than thirty-six hours ago, and 
almost the same benignly flashing eyes; 
yet there was a subtle and indescribable 
difference. Brett couldn’t analyze it, 
but it inspired him with a chill and a 
sense of loathing. He opened his lips 
to speak, but words failed him. 

“IT am really surprised to see you 
here,” continued the older man in 
honeyed tones. “I understood you were 
locked in.” 

3rett measured him with a _ con- 
temptuous glance, swallowing the 
stream of inadequate reproaches that 
rose to his lips. A hoarse moan and a 
repetition of the strange churning 
sounds issued from the pit at his feet. 
He looked at his manacled wrists, then 
at the pistol that glittered in Carston’s 
hand, then into the sepulchral cavern. 
He was at a tremendous physical dis- 
advantage, and his only hope lay in a 
battle of wits. 

A faint cry rising from the pit caused 
him to start. He wondered how badly 
the girl had been hurt in striking the 
bottom, hoping she had suffered only a 
jolt, a bruise, or a dislocated wrist. 

“The young lady has grit,” observed 
Carston musingly. “Presumably she 
inherited it. Her father possessed the 
same trait to a marked extent. How- 
ever, being a woman, she will yield in 
the end.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that; if I 
were you. By the way Carston, this 
melodramatic claptrap looks pretty 
cheap to me. Couldn’t you have in- 
vented something better?” 

“Perhaps,” said the older man with 


a chuckle. “But, you see, the invention 
isn’t mine. The credit or discredit be- 
longs to The Big Four. In the early 
days of their career they used to hide 
here whenever the police got too in- 
quisitive. If a detective followed them 
here, they disposed of him neatly and 
expeditiously by causing the floor to 
collapse under him. See this piece of 
timber?” He pointed at the wall. “It 
looks like a brace, but isn’t. You give 


it a slight tug and—— But you saw 
what happened a few minutes ago. 


Now, perhaps, you are beginning to un- 
derstand why this house served The Big 
Four as an excellent asylum. At the 
time of their arrests they made the mis- 
take of coming out too soon. By the 
way, my friend, I did not adhere 
strictly to the truth when | told you how 
I chanced upon this place.” 

“T suspect you deviated from the 
truth in a good many places,” remarked 
Brett, sparring for time while he 
spurred his wits to frantic efforts. 

The other gave a pleased chuckle. 
“I suppose every man has his hobby,” 
he murmured. “Mine has been the pur- 
suit of gold. Not in a vulgar sense, 
however, for I have enjoyed the pur- 
suit more than I have the object. I 
have dreamed of gold, thought in terms 
of gold, and always reached out for 
more gold. Even now, in my declining 
years, the craving is as strong as ever. 
But, understand me, the only achieve- 
ments I have really enjoyed were those 
that required brains and ingenuity. 
The more difficult the task, the keener 
my appetite for it. 

“T started to find The Big Four’s 
treasure because the task looked 
formidable enough to be interesting. 
You know how I proceeded. I gave 
you the story a few hours ago, though 
I found it expedient to slur over or 
disguise certain minor details. I fol- 
lowed the trail of each member of the 
band as he emerged from prison, not- 
ing with interest and curiosity that in 
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each case the trail pointed straight to 
this locality. But they were shrewd 
and cautious, those men. Soon or late 
they became aware that they were being 


shadowed. Then I had to resort to 
other measures. I trapped each of 
them in turn, much as one traps a 
mouse. Fascinating game, that. Then 
I played with them.” 

“Tortured them,” suggested Brett 


with an inward shudder. 

“Well, yes, if you care to use that 
unpleasant term. But they were just 
as stubborn as they were cautious. 
Andrews and Regan died. Not caring 
to attract attention to this locality, | 
arranged to have them found dead in 
town. Inthe case of Smith and Morley 
I used a more refined method, my 
tactics having improved in the mean- 
time, but my refined method proved no 


more effective than my cruder ones. 
Smith died a raving maniac, while 
Morley killed himself.” 

Brett turned away to hide an ex- 


pression of loathing. “Lefty Smith’s 
body was never found,” he remarked. 

“No,” said Carston. A 
most hideous Brett had ever 
wreathed his face. Then he pointed to 
the pit. “Lefty Smith lies down there, 
not far from Morley. But the body 
will never be found. It is as irrevoc- 
ably lost as if it had been thrown into 
a bottomless abyss. Neither will 
Morley’s, or the young lady’s, for that 
matter, unless she complies with my 
wishes.” 

He paused, and a groan that chilled 
Brett’s blood was heard rising from the 
pit. Carston stepped to the edge and 
peered down. 

“Ah, my dear,” he inquired, “are you 
in a conversational mood yet?” 

A smothered curse was his only an- 


smile—-the 


seen-—— 


swer. i 
“She will change her mind,” he de- 
clared confidently. “She is a woman 


and lacks the masculine power of re- 


sistance. It’s strange,” he added under 
his breath, “the money cannot be far 
away, yet | have been unable to find it. 
I am almost certain it is hidden within 
a few feet of this house. They all came 
here—Andrews, Regan, Smith, Morley, 
and finally the fair young lady. She is 
my last chance, and she must be made 
Why did they all come here 
had hidden the money 


to speak. 
unless they 
here?” 

Brett shrugged his shoulders. 

“T was so sure Morley would come 
here,” went on, knitting his 
brows, “that J did not even take the 
trouble to shadow him, but went out - 
here ahead to be ready to receive him. 
He came a day earlier than I expected, 
but that made no difference. Before | 
retired last night, I set the lever so that 
the slightest pressure on the boards 
would spring the trap. I was asleep 
when the fellow walked in and did not 
awaken until I heard his curses. Evi- 
dently he meant to spend the night here, 
for he walked straight toward the 
couch—it being too dark for him to 
see that it was already occupied. Pre- 
sumably he intended to get a few hours 
sleep before he went to work. Any- 
way, Morley was caught very neatly, 
for he could not reach the couch with- 
out stepping into the trap. I had barely 
closed it behind him when you rushed 
in.” 

“And you entertained me with one of 
the grandest cock-and-bull stories ever 
told.” 

Carston grinned proudly. 

“But Morley knew about the trap,” 
muttered Brett bewildered. “Why 
should a man walk into his own trap?” 

“He shouldn't, really,” admitted 
Carston humorously, “but how in the 
world was Morley to guess that I had 
switched the lever?” 

“TI don’t see why he remained so 
quiet,” was Brett’s next remark. ‘He 
must have heard me come in and might 
have hollered for help.” 


Carston 
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“He might, but he jumped to the con- 
clusion that you were a policeman who 
had traded him here for the purpose 
of finding the treasure. That’s why he 
made no outcry. Besides, it was not 
Morley’s way to beg any one for as- 
sistance. He died like a gentleman, and 
he came within a fraction of an inch of 
taking me along with him.” 

“The bullet 
claimed Brett. 

“Precisely. You see, it didn’t occur 
to me that Morley might be armed. It 
was stupid of me not to think of that. 
While you were in the village this 
morning I opened the trap and asked 
him if he had decided to be reasonable. 
He replied by firing two shots—one at 
me, which pierced the ceiling, and an- 
other into his own heart. That is what 
I call stupendous folly.” 

“JT don’t know about that,’ muttered 


in the ceiling!’ ex- 


Brett, eying the other narrowly. 
“Morley probably guessed that you 


wouid kill him, even if he told you what 
you wanted to know. He knew you 
couldn’t afford to let him escape alive.” 

“Hush!” whispered Carston, placing 
a finger over his lips. ‘It is getting 
late,’ he added with a worried look 
after a glance at his watch. “I hope 
the young lady will come to her senses 
soon.” 

Brett, having seen the look of iron 
determination in Gertrude Morley’s 
eyes, had his doubts. Again he looked 
down dejectedly at the handcuffs, then 
sent a scowling glance at the pistol in 
Carston’s hand. There must be a way 
out of the dilemma, he told himself, 
but as yet his wits had failed to find it. 
With a twinge of misgiving, he won- 
dered how the episode was to terminate. 
The churning sounds coming from the 
pit were growing louder. 

‘But I don’t understand,” he mut- 
tered, partly to gain time and also to 
obtain light on a puzzling phase of the 
situation, “what you are accomplishing 
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by dumping people into a hole under 
the floor.” 

‘A hole under the floor!” echoed Car- 
ston in disgust. “Then you haven't 
guessed yet? No wonder you made that 
sneering remark about melodramatic 
claptrap. Why, my friend, can’t you 
imagine why Lefty Smith lost his rea- 
son in that hole, and why Morley killed 
himself.” 

Brett shook his head perplexedly. 

“T suppose you have noticed,” con- 
tinued Carston, “that two tips of rocky 
formation extend outward on either 
side of this house and that it is situated 
at the base of a narrow inlet. Haven't 
you observed something peculiar about 
the soil?” 

“Only that it 
muddy.” 

“You disappoint me, my friend. Let 
me enlighten you. In the course of the 
centuries a peculiar kind of soil has 
been caught between the two tongues 
of rocky land that you have noticed. 
Geologists will tell you that that is a 
very common occurrence. The Big 
Four discovered the nature of this soil 
a long time ago, and that’s why they 
constructed plank walks leading to, 
from, and around the house. I dis- 
covered the same thing later, and by 
merest accident. It is this very quality 
of the soil that makes the house such 
an excellent man-trap. But let me show 
you.” 

A queer smile on his lips, he took the 
lamp from the table and held it directly 
over the pit. Brett looked down, and 
a gasp of horror escaped him. 

The pit itself was walled in by the 
intersecting ridges he had noticed while 
examining the foundations. Far below, 
he saw a dark-brown and curiously 
quivering mass. Then he saw a face, 
slime-stained and rigid with horror. 
In the eyes, wild and staring, he de- 
tected the fiery glint that indicates ap- 
proaching madness. 

“Quicksand !’ he exclaimed hoarsely. 


’ 


s very slippery and 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE BIG FOUR’S CAVE. 

yes , quicksand,” echoed Carston 

gloatingly. ‘‘See how it moves and 
trembles, as if in glee over what it has 
caught! It always acts that way when 
the water is at this stage. Do you still 
sneer at my melodramatic claptrap, my 
friend? No? Are you beginning to 
understand why the detectives who 
went in search of The Big Four never 
came back and why the tale of what 
happened to them was never told? Ha, 
ha!” 

The a. face and the writhing 
mass held | srett’ s fascinated gaze. The 
girl’s black hair had tumbled down over 
her elias. accentuating the white 
that showed between the patches of 
slime. [Even as he looked she seemed 
to be sucked deeper and deeper into the 
churning horror. 

“The sand holds whatever it gets,” 
said Carston, standing at the detective’s 
back. “This house itself would have 
disappeared long ago if the foundations 
did not reach to a very great deptt 1 and 
if they were not enlarged from time to 
time.” 

“Shut up!” commanded Brett, finally 
wrenching his gaze from the dreadful 
spectacle. “And get that girl out of 


1 


Ss 
there, or I’ll put you in her place.” 

“Very funny, my young friend. You 
have a keen sense of humor. Aren't 
you forgetting that your hands are in- 
capacitated ?” 

Brett groaned inwardly as once 
he felt the sting of utter helplessness. 
He knew it would be useless to appeal 
to any remnant of human feeling in the 
man, but he resolved to try. 

“Don’t you see that she will choke to 
death inside an hour?” he pleaded. 

“Her own fault. It is for her to say 
when she shall be released. The trouble 


more 


is that she struggled too much the first 
few minutes. If a person does not 
struggle, he can remain alive in quick- 


sand a long time. Her father was 
wiser, and he held his head above the 
sand for hours. As soon as she gives 
me the information I desire, a rope shall 
red to her. If she refuses— 

She will have 


be lowe 
But that is her concern. 
company down there—Lefty Smith, her 
father and—— 

“You fiend!” cried Brett. Then, for 
getting everything else in a frenzy ol 
loathing and desperation, he lunged 
forward, trying to hurl his lithe and 
muscular weight against the old man 
and force him down. Carston dodged, 
and Brett fell headlong. 


“How impetuous my young friend 
is!” mocked the old man, chuckling at 
the detective’s clumsy efforts to regain 
his feet He flourished the revolver 
menacingly. “I may lose my temper 
if you try that again,” he warned. 

“Go ahead and lose it!” retorted 
Brett. ‘‘You mean to kill me in the 
end, anyway. I know too much.” 

Chuckling, Carston 
aperture. “My fair young on he 
“don’t you think you had 


tepped up to the 


called down, 
better accommodate me with that tite 
item of information? In a little while 
it-may be too late. You are sinking 


fast, my dear. Tell me what I want to 


know, and as soon as | have satisfied 
myself that you have told me the truth, 
you shall be released. What——’” 


His face went suddenly grave. Ile 
stooped over the opening, but he main- 
tained a firm grip on the pistol, and he 
watched Brett out of the corner of his 
eye. Muttering to himself, he peered 
fixedly into the pit. 

Brett’s mind grasped at and dis- 
carded a thousand wild plans, his des- 
peration growing as he recognized the 
utter hopelessness of the girl’s and his 
own predicament. He thought of leap- 
ing into the cave and holding her head 
above the writhing mass, but that would 
only mean two deaths instead of one. 
Then, casting a quick glance at Car- 





bs) 











ston’s face, he wondered what was go- 
ing on in the old man’s mind. 

The smile had vanished, and the eyes 
were troubled and stern. 


Brett stepped 


to the edge of the hole and lookec 
dow! The girl had been sucked a 


little deeper into the hideous depth, but 

1ught his attention at first glance 
the glassy stare in her eyes. 
‘She is going mad!” muttered Car 
ton, a baffled look in his eyes. ‘‘She 
Smith 
shouted. “Tell me 


is losing her mind—just as Lefty 
did. Girl!” he 
where the money is. 
As soon as | have found 


it, you shall be let out. 


I know it cannot 


be far away. 


An outburst of mocking, maniacal 





laughter interrupted him. Phe irl 
raised her head a little, fixed her glassy 
tare on the old man’s face, and “st 
into another paroxysm of mad glee. 
“Come down here and I'll tell you!” 
she called out. 
Carston turned away. His figure 
oped a little, as if Welgi ed down 


a sense of defeat. 


é “She 1S mad - raving mad,” he nut 
tered, “and my last opportunity is gone. 


[ tho cht it would wo k. at least 
: a I thought the 
} S11 king that 


the tongue of the most obstinate 


woman. 
into 





horrible 


loosen 


: person. I don’t understand wh 
The words faltered. 
“Surely you’re not going to let her 


die like that?’ pleaded Brett. ‘You 


can’t gain anything by inflicting n 
less cruelty upon her.” 
“T agree with you, my friend,” said 


Carston in queer tones, an inscrutable 


smile playing about his lips. “Nothing 





ned by subjec ne her 


can be ga 


ther suffering. 





her. She shail hay k and pain 
less death.” 

“Why kill her?” « ed the de 
tective. “You have n ing to feat 
from her. She’s mad, and a mad pet 
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take chances. She must die. And you, 
° ” bi 

my young friend——” He paused and 

regarded Brett with a keen, speculative 

look. “No, not that. | 

well. You shail 
must kill her.” 

Brett stared incredulously. “I must 


gasped. ‘Why? Are 


like 





you too 


live—but first you 


kill her?” he 
crazy?” 
Listen to me. Don’t you 


with me that, since she must die, 


‘Not quite. 


agree 
it is more merciful to kill her quickly 
, ; 





and painlessly than to let her smother 
to dea in the sand? It is what the 
law calls murde f course, but isn’t 
murder morally justifiable in such a 
ca What do ul Shal i 
die gasping for | 5 S 
dee} I ind di er into the vi ) 
1) oY | ll | ( painies . 
With an in ry shudder B 
Plance 1 over the m of the pit il 
he 1 t die, | her die painlessly,” 
his vere ‘But— 

There is no er alternativ 
terrupted Carston. H ok an uel 
‘ ic from Dp t, handing to 

rett the smaller p! tol he had be l 
carrying. Then he pointed significan 


toward the pit. 


“Tf she is not dead inside 


minutes, I shall shoot you,” he warned, 








“and then she will sm« h, 
Phe quicker you do it, t] d 

not care for scenes « | 

\s he poke, he jabbed the 

matic against Drett’s bact d 
him firmly toward the hole. 

Che detective f lt a 1 id impul Sc 
stake everything on a single audaciot 
move. The feel of cold steel b en 
his fingers sent a quick thrill of 
t | | irt \\ h wrists kled © 
had 
T 
+ 
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would press the trigger instantly if he 
did, and he shuddered at the thought 
of what would then happen to Gertrude 
Morley. 

“Well?” prompted the old man. 

Brett knelt on the edge of the pit, 
shrinking mentally and physically from 
the deed he had been ordered to per- 
form. A downward glance made him 
realize that fo1 
right, and that death by a bullet would 
be far merciful than other 
kind. Yet he hesitated, hoping against 
hope that a third alternative would oc- 


once Carston had been 


more the 


cur to him. 
The girl had sunk a 
sands. 


little deeper into 
she 


great, staring 


the swirling 


looked up and fixed her 
eyes on his face, and I 
prised to detect a fai 
in them. A strange look mingled with 
the horror graven on her face. It 
seemed scarcely possible, but he fancied 
that he saw a gleam of trust and hope 
in the distorted features. He wondered 


OE a 
Suddenly 
Peentt any r 
srett Was Ssur- 


nt trace of sanity 


whether she could have heard him 
pleading with Carston for her life and 


whether a dim realization of the fact 
that he was trying to help her had taken 
root in her racked mind. 
“One minute’s up,” said Carston. 
Brett mumbled something about hav- 
ing trouble in handling the pistol, then 
leaned a little farther over the pit. The 


4 r. . 1 41] 7 ~e 
lamp stood at his left and the old man 
wis at his back, constantly pressing the 
automatic against 








asked Carston. 

“Partly,” answered Brett, fe ¢ an 
odd at er at the thoueht that his back 
was cutting off the old man’s view of 
the interior of the pit. It wasat 
circumstance, yet | was already 


wondering how he could turn it to his 
advantage. 

Then an idea flashed through his 
head. Summoning all 


his force of 
mind, he gazed 


rigidly into the girl’s 


> 


eyes, as if to compel a response from 
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her. Her eyelids fluttered a little, and 
there was a question in the big, horror- 
crazed orbs. 

“Only half a 
nounced Carston. 

Brett cursed the hampering hand- 
cuffs. He noticed, with a thrill, that 
the girl was watching him expectantly 
and with slowly awakening intelligence. 
He madea slight gesture with the pistol. 
She answered with a questioning look, 
then with a dazed nod, and then she 
held out her hands with palms cupped. 

Brett could scarcely check a cry of 
exultation as he realized that he had 
won. He quivered with excitement, 
knowing that everything depended on a 
steady hand and cool nerves. Gauging 
the distance carefully, he let the weapon 
slip from his fingers. 

“Damn handcuffs!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘They made me drop the pis- 
tol. The 
out of sight.” 

In the same instant his heart leaped 
relief, for the girl had deftly 
caught the weapon which he had pre- 
tended to drop by accident. 
muttered Carston. “I 
intended to spare your life, hoping that 


minute more,’ an- 


those ' 


confounded thing has sunk 


with 


“Careles 
if you had incriminated yourself by 
sending the fair lady to a better world, 
it it advisable to 
‘n and heard 


14 1 4 
VOI Wot have thonol 
you wouid | e tMougi 


forget what you have se 


here. In that case you would no longe1 
have been dangerous to me and I would 
e beet fe in letting you go. Per- 
haps you even have b 1@ my 
l { i iu t € el 4 | 1 4 
Lil ’ 
bret | 1s position 
| ahead till you reach 
1 wal commanded Carston, “and 
don’t forget that I am keeping you 
overed.” 


“7 ] re A fy . > eee 
The detective obeyed after a reasstur- 


ing glance into the interior of the pit. 
Carston, pointing the automatic at his 
back, took a step toward the brink and 


looked down. 

















& 


automatic’s range. 


“Don’t move,” he warned 


“shes got you cov ered. 


handy with a gat, too. 


she’s too nervous to aim 


got another guess comin 


be a bad idea for you to 
hands. 
Carston’s hands went 


” 





jabbed it against his rib 


added, “we've got a doub! 


Step lively and show 
a long, stout rope 


A ‘arston, eV 





drained out of him, step 


the couch and pulled the 
from under the matt 
1 1 
I 


minutes of hard worl 


was snatched out of t 


treacherous sands. he 


color had crept bac 
Brett turned to her and 
“Will you tell me wh 
is right or wrong? The 
down there—isn’t it ?’ 
“How did yo 
Gertrude fain 
Carston sat down he 
bewilderment in 
as he asked the gq 
finger had pointed 


J ours Cave, 


For 


Sinking Sands 


Suddenly he seemed rooted to t 
spot, and a hoarse cry of fear broke 
from his lips. brett, taking advantage 
of his stupefaction, darted out of 
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“Where on earth have you been?” 


Radheld, viewing his 


rumpled clothing and soiled linen with 


come from the black- 
ucidated the detective, 


tharming young lady 
to me that she put a 


ffs on me and lost the 


Radfield, 


t of & adventure 
ish d she 1 1 
Ora {¢ ynents. 
Wa ( and I 
wed | 
( ret 1.om- 





ed into another 

P 1 1 
( nd, sne 

1 
i I ly that 
( cluve 

4 
( ind ne 

1 1 , 
{ l nted, it 
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up and did a lot of fool chasing that he 
wasn’t paid for doing.” 

The sky-blue eyes opened a little 
wider. “But isn’t it strange that Car- 
ston never guessed that the money was 
hidden right there in the house?” 

“Not strange a bit. The pit was the 
last place on earth where he would have 
thought of looking for it, because or- 
dinarily anything hidden there would 
have sunk out of reach. He didn't 
know that The Big Four had loaded the 
stuff into four metal tubes and that 
each tube was hitched to a cable. The 
corner posts under the house were hol- 
low and the ends of the cables were 
concealed in the cavities.” 

“And how did you guess where the 
money was hidden?” 

Brett puckered his 
something on the boat Morley came on 


brows. “I saw 
g 
that caused me to suspect that the swag 
was buried somewhere near by. Then 
I figured out that if I had been manag- 
ing The Big Four, the pit was the one 
place where I would have hidden it, 
because that was the one place where 
nobody could get at it without risking 
his life.” 
Miss Radfield inclined her head ap- 
provingly. “And the poor girl?” she 
asked in sympathetic tones, “\What 
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“Broken-hearted just now, but she 
has a lot of spunk, and will get over it 
by and by. She seemed to derive a lot 
of satisfaction out of the knowledge 
that Carston would get his just deserts. 
Well,” and Brett ‘tossed away a ciga- 
rette and walked up behind her chair, 
“I have recovered property 
amounting to a million and a quarter, 
earned a reward of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for the firm, brought about 
a dangerous criminal’s arrest, and 
saved a young woman’s life—and I did 


stolen 


most of it while I was handcuffed. Do 
I come up to the specifications? What 


” 


about it—Dora? 

The girl blushed and turned her face 
y. ‘A million and a quarter is a lot 
money,” admitted pensively. 
ut I said you were to accomplish 
something great by exercising your in- 
You started out on the pre- 
sumption that Lombroso was right and 
that Carston was an honest man. How 


away. 
she 


genuity. 


can one exercise his ingenuity if he 


starts out on a wrong premise? You 
will have to try again—Mr. Brett.” 
“Holy Moses!” exclaimed Brett. 


“ 


[sn’t that just like a woman?” 
Then he sauntered back to his desk, 
lighted a fresh cigarette, and resumed 


about her?” his reading of Lombroso, 





FAIR “MOURNER” PASSES WORTHLESS CHECK 





LOTHED in garments of the deepest black, and holding a lace handkerchief 

to her eyes, an attractive woman entered an undertaking establishment in 

San Francisco, and, between the intervals of her wee] ine, told the m nager ¢ f 
the firm that she wanted to choose a coffin for a dear relative who had just died 
Finally he S lected tL we h one | ( G ai | nd rit 

giving her 1 a 83 2 5a nted heck for one hundr« nd 
seveni\ ix ( ‘ j nt { 4 u kers were to rendet 

She receivéd twenty-s rs in exchange d soon the left the building 
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» had died at that place and that Mrs. Davis 
not, therefore, very much surprised when 


He would be 


firm’s knowle » fact that no on 
did not live tl The manager wa; 
the check was returned to him by the bank, marked “No good.” 





delighted, however, to learn the identity and the whereabouts of the accomplished 
confidence woman. 
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nts known. 
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able environment, r¢ 
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Mrs, 


“The 


that 
meet 


Wolf.” It could not be othe: 
wise with one so vastly inter- 
ested in criminology as she wi It 

was also logical that she should n 
him in State’s prison, where he \ 
inmate at the time. Mrs. Grayson had 
her own pel theories ern 
proper methods for , im 
nals, and because she hed pu 
those theories to é urneyed 
to the prison, seeking mat 1 She 
weit armed with a letter to the war 
from the governor hi l f 
Graysons were of some impx ince 
, the commonwealth, 
“As I understand you, Mrs. \ 
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the warden’s face +7 A 11 Pa 
in ‘Social Regeneration,’ ” he hy Sy 
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Fifty-six put in eight hours each day, 
and escorted him to the office. 

Number Three Fifty-six had been 
christened as August Bode. He was 
known to the police and to his compan- 
ions in crime as The Wolf. His origin 
- and the manner of his up-bringing were 
but vaguely stamped on his mind, ex- 
cept that he recalled that most of his 
boyhood days had been spent running 
wild about the streets, and that fre- 
quently he had been presented in police 
court for petty crimes. His later years, 
however, he remembered vividly as 
days of big operations. 

When he stood there in the warden’s 
office that sunny afternoon in the latter 
part of December, the pallor of the 
prison on his heavy face, his red hair 
clipped short, the gray uniform of the 
prison clinging to his huge frame like an 
ill-fashioned sack, Number Three Fifty- 
six was an unpleasant man to look upon, 
and involuntarily Mrs. Grayson shrank 
from him. 

Not once during the time he was in 
the office did The Wolf offer the 
warden a glance, and only once did he 
lift his evil eyes to meet Mrs. Grayson’s 
speculative gaze. He stood staring at 
a patch of sunlight on the floor, twist- 
ing his cap in his strong fingers. He 
felt ill at ease and cursed with unmoy- 
ing lips under his breath. At length 
Mrs, Grayson nodded to the warden 
and the gentleman ordered The Wolf 
returned to his work. 

“What a splendid specimen!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grayson, when the door 
closed upon the guard and his charge. 

“And the toughest man in the whole 
place,” commented the warden cyni- 
cally. “If you reform 


hat man, Mrs. 
Grayson, you deserve public thanks. 


He is one of the worst criminals I ever 
met, and is called The Wolf for good 


cause.” 
“Yet I think my methods will tame 
him,” she replied with enthusiastic as- 


surance. “When will he be discharged, 
please?” 

The warden stepped over to a filing 
cabinet standing against one wall and 
consulted a card index. 

“The first day of next June,” he an- 
nounced presently. 

Mrs. Grayson took one of her cards 
and a thin packet of bills from her 
purse and handed them to the warden. 

“There is my address and some 
money to get his clothing and pay his 
railroad fare,’ she said. “I will be 
obliged to you if you will send him to 
me as soon as he is at liberty to come.” 

“T doubt that he will come unless to 
carry away your valuables,” said the 
warden knowingly. 

“We shall see,” said the lady smil- 
ingly, and departed. 

The warden was perfectly entitled to 
his doubts concerning whether The 
Wolf would avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered by Mrs. Grayson. The 
Wolf was then serving his sixth term 
in prison, and in between terms surely 
he had had the opportunity to make a 
respectable man of himself had he so 
desired. That he had not done so was 
attested by the fact that he continued to 
serve prison terms regularly. 

Now The Wolf was a scoffer at all 
that was respectable and law-abiding. 
He was a cynic. He hated all laws. 
The. punishments he had received at 
the hands of society had embittered 
him. He held society altogether re- 
sponsible for his status in the world, 


even though he could not define the in- 


justice done him. Society’s efforts to 
reform him had had a reactive effect. 
That he served his various terms in 
4 sot 4 fc 1 ~L- 
prison without an excess of black 
marks against his record told nothing. 


He was wise enough to try for time off 
for good behavior. To be good was a 
matter of business with him. Behind 
prison walls he was powerless to work 
his revenge upon society for the many 
wrongs it had inflicted upon him; free, 
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he could make the most of those many 
criminal tricks he had acquired with 
years of experience. 

He was not a model prisoner, true; 
but he was tractable and gave little 
trouble. He attended chapel every Sun- 
day morning willingly enough. But 
that was purely in order to escape the 
narrow limits of his cell for just that 
length of time, and all through the 
service he laughed and scorned and 
scoffed silently. Religion was so much 
idle twaddle to The Wolf. He believed 
in no God. He believed in nothing but 
the freedom to work his revenge upon 
an offending society. 

In pleasant weather, when he took 
his recreation in the prison yard with 
the other seven or eight hundred in- 
mates, it was his habit to lie flat on his 
back at the foot of the tall flagstaff 
and watch the flag above flap lazily 
the breeze, his lips always sneering. 
The flag was a mockery. It was called 
the “banner of the free,” and it seemed 
to The Wolf the very acme of 
that it should float over an institution 
where freedom was the last thing in 
the world to be enjoyed by the inmates. 

And because of this cynical, antago- 
nistic, unresponsive attitude it was very 
doubtful to the warden whether The 
Wolf would become a willing subject 
for the exemplification of Mrs, Gray- 
son’s theory of reclamation. 

Eventually came the first day of 
June, and The Wolf stood in the ward- 
en’s office. He was arrayed in a new 
suit the warden had purchased for him 
with a part of the money left in his 
care by Mrs. Grayson. He looked a 
different man from the convict lately 
garbed in the ugly gray of the prison, 


but the marks of the prison were stil 








l 
plain upon him, Only time could 
wholly eradicate the prison pallor, the 
stoop of the broad shoulders, the nerv- 
ous shifting 
ing twist of his thin lips. 


The warden looked him over search- 


of his gray eyes, the leer- 


Where He Left Off 
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ingly, then shook his head with a grave 
doubt. He felt quite sure that Mrs. 
Grayson would have her hands full 
when she tried to reform The Wolf, 

“Bode, you are going to have an un- 
usually good chance to straighten up 
and make something of yourself,” said 
the warden, not unkindly. “A lady up- 
State instructs me to send you to her; 
she wants to help you. Here is her 
card.” 

He handed The Wolf the card upon 
which Mrs. Grayson had scribbled her 
address beneath her name in engraved 
script. The Wolf looked at the card 
with something of indifference and saw 
that the woman’s name was Mrs. John 
Grayson, and that she lived on the 
boulevard, a fashionable suburb of 
Louisville; then he shoved the card 
awkwardly into a side pocket of his 


coat. 





lieve you will have a splendid 
opportunity there,’ the warden went 
on. “The lady is prominent and influ 
ential and can do a good deal for you 
if you'll let her. 
yourself and stay out of such places as 
this. Here are your discharge papers 
and money enough to keep you going 
for a while. Guard, release August 
Bode from the custody of the common- 
wealth of Kentucky.” 

The guard escorted The Wolf to the 
outer gates of the prison, opened them 
and waited for him to pass through, 


At any rate, behave 


then slammed them with a clang be 
hind him. The Wolf whirled and 


snarled something into the guard’s face, 


which caused that person to grin de- 
risively and return to his duties. 


1 


Thus The Wolf found himself stand 
1 the wide stone steps before the 
prison gates. A little more than fou: 
years before he had gone up those same 
And each day of 


that four years he had earnestly re- 


steps to enter there. 


newed | 
He did not intend to slay and burn; 
there was a better way than that. He 


is vow of revenge upon society 
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meant to strike at what society con- 
siders its most precious possession—its 
purse. And now he was free. 

For several moments he stood look- 
ing up and down the street that abutted 
the prison wall, the fingers of one hand 
absently plucking at the roll of bills in 
his trouser’s pocket. He was momen- 
tarily at a loss to know just where to 
begin his campaign of revenge. A 
saloon farther up the street caught his 
eyes and he decided to have a drink 
and think the matter over. With a 
hateful backward glance at the steel- 
barred gates he strode down the steps 
and up the street toward the saloon, 

In the saloon he ordered whisky, 
poured a glassful and gulped it, poured 
another glassful and then rested his 
elbows on the bar and contemplated 
his reflection in the big mirror behind 
the bar. At length, with a wry twist 
of his mouth, he picked up the glass of 
liquor and tossed the strong draft 
down his throat. He ordered a cigar 
and mechanically reached into his 
pocket for a match. His fingers came 
in contact with Mrs. Grayson’s card 
and he pulled it out and looked at it 
thoughtfully for a long interval. 
Abruptly he turned from the bar and 
made his way out to the street. 

“Tf she’s fool enough to invite me, all 
right,” he muttered as he walked away. 
“Might 
what she’s got.” 

He came to the depot and approached 


the ticket window. 


as well begin by moppin’ up 


“One way to Louisville,’ he said 


in his hand. 


— : 
brieny, the 


The Wolf found the Grayson place in 





harmony with his idea of what should 


constitute a proper { 
for “prominent and influential’ people. 
It was a palatial house of brick and 
stone located in the semirural out- 
skirts of the city. It was set far back 


lace of residence 


in spacious grounds and was all but 
concealed from the boulevard by many 


trees and myriad bushes. A veranda 
surrounding three sides of the house 
was approached by a wide concrete 
walk, and a drive paralleled the walk 
and rounded the house, to terminate at 
the stables and garage in the rear. 

A wicked smile rested upon his lips 
as The Wolf sent his questing glance 
about and noted the apparent wealth of 
the place. “Easy money,” he told him- 
self as he pushed open an iron gate and 
walked briskly up the walk to the ve- 
randa and the front door. 

A trim maid answered his summons 
at the bell. She hesitated for a moment 
when The Wolf asked to see Mrs. 
Grayson, then reluctantly invited him in 
and showed him in to a big reception 
room and bade him wait. 

The Wolf occupied his waiting mo- 
ments by critically examining the lux- 
ury of the room in which he found him- 
self. He had stealthily entered the 
homes of many wealthy people in his 
day, for he always went after big 
game; but he had never before entered 
a house where splendor was so palpable. 
Every article in the room bespoke un- 
limited wealth. He stepped softly to 
the carved mantel and let his fingers 
run over a chased-silver candelabrum 
there. The very touch of it made his 
blood tingle avariciously. He passed 





from one object to another, his prac- 
ticed eyes appraising their values. 

A sudden swish of silken skirts sent 
him scurrying back to the center of the 
room, and he turned his gaze expect- 
antly upon the doorway from whence 
the sound came. Mrs. Grayson entered, 

oung, elegant, the very picture of love- 
liness recognized her caller and 





advanced smiling, her slender white 
hand outstretched. 

“I knew you would come,” she said 
with certainty. The Wolf said noth- 
ing and took the hand clumsily. 
sit down over here, please,” she in- 
vited. 

She led the way to the front end of 
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the long room, where they had a view 
of the rolling lawn through French win- 
dows. After they were seated, Mrs. 
Grayson spent an interval surveying 
The Wolf critically from head to feet. 
In spite of his freshly shaved face and 
the neat suit of blue serge he wore 
he was still an evil-looking man, she 
thought, and shivered slightly. She had 
a moment or so of misgiving, or pre- 
sentiment ; but it quickly passed. 

“Now I shall be perfectly frank with 
you,” she said, smiling as if to re- 
assure him. “The warden at the prison 
gave me to understand that you were 
irredeemable. I do not believe that. I 
think you are a good man at heart. It 
is my intention to give you the chance 
to redeem yourself.” 

The Wolf laughed inwardly. 
knew this breed perfectly. 

“You understand, Bode. I am going 
to let you work out your own salvation,” 
Mrs. Grayson explained further. “I 
believe in you, and it is for you to prove 
that my faith in you is either justified 
or misplaced. That being briefly stated, 
where would you like to begin?” 

“Anywhere, ma’am,” he answered, 
giving her face a quick, passing glance. 

“What can you do best?” she asked. 

“Make baskets, ma’am,” he said seri- 
ously. 

“There is no particular need for a 
basket maker here.” She laughed ami- 


He 


ably. “Do you understand horses or 
automobiles ?” 

The Wolf knew next to nothing about 
horses, but a transient job as a taxi 
driver had taught him something about 
automobiles. He told her the extent 
of his experience. 

“Then you shall be my _ personal 

she informed him. ‘What 


chauffeur,” 
else can you do?” 
“Nothin? much, ma’am,” 
truthfully. 
Mrs. Grayson thought for a time. 
“Very well; you may help about the 
house,” she said presently. “In due 


he answered 
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time you will doubtless find your logical 
place in the establishment. I suppose 
you would like to begin at once?” 

Before he could answer she rose and 
jerked a silken cord that tinkled a bell 
somewhere in the rear part of the house. 
The bell was answered by a lank, 
wooden-faced individual in the livery 
of a butler. He approached and stood 
at stiff attention. 

“Roberts, this is Bode, a new addi- 
tion to the household,” Mrs. Grayson 
said. 

The butler favored The Wolf with 
a veiled stare and an almost impercepti- 
ble The Wolf merely glanced 
at the butler and laughed inwardly. 
Here was another of the breed he knew 
so well. To The Wolf the butler was 
an impossible person; he typified noth- 
He was the 
spiritless sort who bowed their necks 
to the shackles of society. He was 
one beneath the contempt of strong 
meu. 

“Bode is to serve as my personal 
chauffeur, Roberts, and to help about 
the house,” the lady explained. “You 
will show him to that room on the third 
floor and instruct him in his duties.” 

“Pardon, madam, but I think there 
is a vacant room in the carriage house,” 
suggested the butler. 

“The room on the third floor, Rob- 
erts,’ rebuked Mrs. Grayson, with a 
flash of eyes. : 

The butler 
and impertinence with a low bow to 
his mistress 


bow. 


ing so much as nothing. 


acknowledged his error 


‘This way, Bode,” he said to The 
Wolf, and turned to leave the room. 

The Wolf got up to follow him. Mrs. 
Grayson Jaid a detaining hand on his 


arm. 
[f you find it unpleasant please let 
me know,” she said in a low voice, and 
threw an eloquent glance at the back 
of the departing butler. 

The Wolf nodded and followed the 
butler from the room. They went up 


“ 
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two flights of stairs to the third floor 
and proceeded along a hall until Rob- 
erts called a halt before a door near 
the end. He opened the door and dis 
closed to The Wolf’s view a scene of 
neatness and comfort. 

The room was done in white enamel, 
with a light-gold paper to match. The 


bed, the chiffonier, the dresser, and the 
two pie were of bird’s-eye maple. 


A light-yellow drugget covered the 


floor. In one corner was a roomy 
closet. Several water colors hung from 


the moldi The whole was illumi 
nated at night by an electric chandelier. 
across the 


stretches of 


Two windows gave view 


leafy tops of trees to fat 


meadows. 


had no way of knowing 


on personally had taken 


complete charge of the ation and 
refurnishing of that room in anticipa 
tion of hi ming. It was in accord 
with her tl of the proper sort of 
environment required to fan to flame 
that smoldering spark of manhood 
and decency in the worst of h 
ing ; 

As Roberts had so truly iid, there 
was a vacant room in the carriage 
house and, according to the logical ar 


households, The Wolf, 
should have been quar 
But Mrs. Gr had 
decided to employ no half measures 
taming of The Wolf. She meant 
him to have unrestricted access to all 

of the big house at all times, and 


opportunity to 


rangement of 
as a chauffeur, 
tered 


there. “ayson 


in the 


consequent 
ake good in spite of the maximum of 


temptation. It was a bold om and 
he failure of it woul aa loubtless mean 
) ial loss to the Gr: Lysons. 


Mr. Grayson protested unavailingly, 
th nl cautiously 
tion of unset jewels from the wall safe 
in the libr 


removed a fine collec- 
ary and transferred it to a 
bank downtown 

you 


safety box in a 
“Ella, I wish 


success in 


your 
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foolhardy undertaking,” he began to 
his wife a day or so before the arrival 
of The Wolf, “but——” 

“But what, my dear?” 
Grayson belligerently. 

[he shrug Grayson gave his shoul- 
ders was far more expressive than any- 
thing he could have put into words 
and he walked away. Mrs. Grayson 
looked after him with pitying 
something of mild contempt. 


urged Mrs. 


and 


eyes 


butler into 
could 


The Wolf 
the room almost 
believe that all this finery was 
The transi- 
sme alling, ill- 
airy, 
rtling. 


followed the 
timidly. He 
ss 1 
SCdTCeLY) 
to be for 
tion from a 
lighted p 


comfort ible 


his personal u 
harrow, evil 
cell to 


room Was 


ison 





‘This is to be yours ” he heard 
the butle1 Ly “T will assign you to 
your duties this afternoon. When you 
are not d ving for the mistress you 


must pend your 


hall below. This room is for sleeping 
purposes only. You understand?” 
Id replied The Wolf sullenly 


‘rom the very moment his eyes had 
fallen on the butler he had taken a vio 
There was too 
butler. 
his antagonism, how 


nake about the 


non the face of 


led no explanatory 
1 





words to a The Wolf that the 
butl } \ hi 

‘By the way 1} de, where did you 
have s« e | inquired the butler 
stopping just outside the door of the 
room as he was leaving 

The Wolf was quick to catch the in- 
inuatie All tl] wa avag id 
wolfish wit] I ished to the ul 
f: € Pefore the butlet could stir a 
tep The Wolf had leaped to the doo 
and the man by a lapel of hi 
tuxedo jacke 

Look here, you stiff-necked pup!” 
he rled at the butler. “You keep 
yout damned tongue between your 























a or I'll jerk it out an’ slap it in 
y-ar dirty face! Another peep out of 
you an’ you’re done, Now get!” 

He flung the white-faced butler from 
him and stond in the doorway to watch 
him slink quickly down the hall to the 
and disappear. 

Yet, regardless of The Wolf’s threat, 
it was inevitable that the butler should 
“peep” to the other servants. He 
would have more than 
to hold his tongue about 
as the 


seer 


stairs 


had to be man 
such a matter 
1 


new ly released con- 


into the Grayson household. 
There was naturally a good deal of 
talk in the servants’ hall below stairs, 
ail of it condemnatory, both of Mrs. 
Grayson and The Wolf. But the ser 


good care thi 


advent of a 
vict 


ants took none of 
their comments came to 
The Wolf. He had fully 
to the the fact iy he was of 
quick temper -s would retaliate. 
Therefore all The 
individual and collective animosity to- 
ward him 
when in his 


very 


butler 
Pe ee ee 
Wolf saw Of well 


was a studied indiff 
presence. They tried to 
ostracize him, speaking to hi 
when necessity 
sparingly 


them out in 


demanded, and the is 
as possible 





that pr 


himself. Instead of arousin hin 
him a spirit of anger thei pettin 
merely made him laush. He enjoyed 
the se nts as he ¢ ved joke 
They were to him { flie 
ing about his head, but had ( 
l l — | h 
| 1 } , 
\ hile } 1 r 1 
] ( 1 
Sint : } | found 
time to help abc hou lor a 
few weeks Mrs. Grayson watched him 
clo lv and calculati voly ‘ 1 la 


then came to the conclu 


was too 


sort of work, 
that he clumsy for 


she made 


sion 
him 


After due deliberation 
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assistant gardener and switched him to 
the conservatory. 
That was more to The Wolf’s liking; 


there _ not so much of the air of 


paid s lavery to the job. He possessed 
an - ude for flowers and from the 
start cua admirably in the con- 
sdsialaand His chief out there, the 


Wolf 


gardener, knowing what The 

had been and what he still was at heart 
olerated him only in a business way. 
But The Wolf cared very little about 


rd him. 
For the matter of that he cared very 


the man’s attitude towa 


little about the attitude of any one con- 





he did 
ae head about the 
ind dislikes of the vari 


‘ s 
h the Gray 1 pl ce 


pe Sol \ 

ous persons about the estate. He had 

ecepted Mrs. Grayson’s invitation to 
ye a trusted member of her estab 


hment primarily because it placed 


him in an advantageous position with 


elation to looting the house of its valu 
ables. After four years of hard work 
in the prison basket shop he felt him 
elf entitled to something soft, and life 


that. The loot 
ready for it, 
decided to rest 


at the ( was 
would keep until he was 


and in the meantime he 


. ’ 
wwayson §s 


Mrs. 
1an with any other member 


yf the household, The Wolf naturally 


ociated with 
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ecame more intimately uainted with 
‘ | 
¢ rs Ile n it id | 
1 4 7 
1 d ly ffere 
1 1 1 1: 1 
: 1 ant 
' 1 
11 i t T | \ ) 
T 
1 thi 
( l n. 
‘ ¢ 
t ? ( 
. . 
ied ( m1 € 
9 
r 1 ory 
1 1 r 4¢ a° 9 
vy I e Wolf as d 
ne othe ery t He vas 9 11] ) 
1 > 1 re 1 ; ; + 
eT hat she did not dog his teps to 


see that he did everythin g according to 
+r own notions of doing things. 


But for all her apparent indifference, 
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Mrs. Grayson had a sharp eye on The 
Wolf. She carefully analyzed his every 


*h expression that flitted 








But she did it in such 











e 172 . 2 \ f . 1 
a way as to give The Wolf no cause 
for resentment, and after a while he 
Cz to realize that sne had been in 
1 1 1 >| : 
earnest when she spoke of letting him 
! 7 1 ’ 
work Out nis owl ul i He ad 
n d her cout but at the same time 
1 1 ? | 
he thought her pretty much a fool. 
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under consideration for several days, 


then answered 


twenty invitations to friends to attend 
; ae ; ‘ 
a house party of four or five days’ du 
ration. 
by ne the big house was com 
etely ’ ) om garret to cellar 
bv the |} t th uests bega: 
ss i ic 7 
i! ( The Wolf vy kept bu 
. +7 ] r . 
( ing I n 1 8] 1 nine from 
t Cl ) e out on the boule 
1 ; d | isseng q 
1 1 ; 
) 1 yc we ) 1 ; 
L « | 1 swe ’ 
] 1 1 
he 
1 1 : 
h 
| | , 
1 the el 7 
( ) ( r 
1 1 ’ ? 
) yia 
1 1 4 
t 4 
1 \4 c 1; 1 1 
1 value 
} »] v6 t] 1Sa j 
r 1 the | q 
1 ] at 1 d 
€ po The Wo 
e I | he | 
r 1 7 1 
i aq mto ft 
a E hine lilee 
, . 1 1 tive 
not | 1 | hing 
: f 
und 
I: 
urse f 
‘ } 
| ‘ f 
‘ ! \ D: ; 
. T) 
1 | nd b 
’ ’ 
! ny V 
\ 1 
1 
1 d 
~ | \\ 7 
+4 _ 1 % 
, at the moment fill 


it 


by 


sending out about 


























ing a rack with pipes she had picked up 
in the city for her gentlemen guests. 
She paused and looked at her husband 
quizzically. 

“What about Bode?” 
“Is he going to stay around here?” 


she said. 
“Why not?” 
“Why not? 
What in the seal 
he almost shouted. ‘‘You 
to tell me you are going to allow 
man the run of the house now ?’ 
“I am,” she replied quietly. 
“Huh? Oh, say! With all thi: 
jewelry e demanded. 
Mrs. Grayson’s pretty lips parted in 
a smile that much a 


r heavens’ Ella! 
has come over you?” 

— t “me: in 
that 


sake, 


house?” he 


in the 
was not so smile 
as it was < 
“John, the 
be as safe with Bode in 
they would be were he 
said. “I think you may tru 
“Tt’s not a question of you, 
Ella; it’s a question of mistrusting that 
yours,” he returned hotly. 
“You are carrying this thing too far! 
I insist that you get rid of Bode—for 
the time, at 
“Bode stays 


sneer of contempt. 
will 
house as 


jewels of our guest: 


; 
in China,” she 
t me.” 


trusting 


exconvict of 


least.” 
where he is,” 
plied with decision. 


I 


she re- 


“We have no right to keep him here 
now!” 
Jo?” 
“We were foolish enough to risk our 
A 1 prope but most certainly we 
have no right to {¢ pardize the prop 
( of our guests,” he went on en 
] 1] i do y ze ti 
t] ra J it 1 hot 1d dollars’ 
ny, OL. 4 in f hous rt ti 
Probably n than that.” she ; 

S ed th mad i ( il ‘ “py 
vy, my de | you missed any 
thing since Bode has been with us?” 

she added p intedly. 


‘That proves nothing,” evaded Gray- 
“Bode has just been waiting for 
such a chance as we are now Offering 
him.” 


son, 
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John, if you fear for our guests’ 
valuables I will gladly deposit with you 
my personal check for the thirty thou- 
sand dollars you mentioned,” Mrs. 
Grayson said with biting 

Grayson bit his lips helplessly. “I’ve 
had enough of this!” he stormed. 

154 


3ode goes—and he goes right 


Sarcasm. 


now!” 


Ile strode toward the door, his face 
working angrily. He could not re- 
when he had 


member seen his wife in 
such an obdurate mood. At the 
ment he doubted if she had good sense. 


The idea of permitting an exconvict to 


mo- 


- the same roof 
with thirty thousa lars’ worth of 
jewels that might ws be 1 with little ef- 
fort by k was intolerable, 


even | reposte 


remain O\ ment ut 


a cley er croo 
rous 
from Mrs. G1 
the door 
force me 
» 99 
guests, 


A curt command 
halted her 
’ I hope you will not 
before our 


ayson 
husband at 
John, 
to create a scene 
she said quietly. 

understood that firm 
note in his wife’s With a few 


Grayson well 


voice, 


words she had completely tied his 
hands, and he knew it. He had far 


h respect for himself to wish 
to create a with his wife before 


guests, yet that scene would be 


too mu 
scene 
their 
created without doubt if he opened his 


mouth to Bode. [Tor several moments 





their eyes clashed. Gr: half 
opened his lips to protest further, but 
closed them again without uttering a 
und, and abruptly turned d mad 
off down the hall 
[he third evening fol a 
son’s tilt with his wife, T! ‘ 
n | or so in the : ] y 
over Grayson’s gj ly 1 ste | 
pumped up the tires and tested them 


for pressure; he filled the 
tanks and noted their 
cal eyes. The engine, imed half 
an hour of his attention. Ile crammed 
a pair of shoes up under the instrument 


board. 


gas al 
gauges with criti- 
too, cl: 
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From a locker he got out a road map 
and, spreading it on a work bench, 
proceeded to study it with minute care. 
As far as it was humanly possible he 
recorded a facsimile copy of the map 
in his brain for future reference. At 
length he refolded the map and 
it in a door pocket of the roadster, then 
switched off the light and made his way 
into the house and up to his room on 
the third floor. 

In his room he removed his hat, coat, 
From the closet he got a 


ninced 
plac ed 


and shoes. 
satchel that fairly screamed its newness. 
Next he went to the chiffonier and 
from one of the drawers took 

tL, 


an auto 


matic revolver. He tested the mechan 
ism, then slipped in a clip of cartridge 


and placed the gun in a side a t of 
the coat hanging on the chair. Afte1 
that he snapped out the li 
down on the bed. 

It was dark and silent on the th rd 
floor of the house, but the groun 
and a part of the second tloo1 
ablaze with light. Loud 
laughter and the subdued mu 
voices came from below. 
knew that the major portion of 
Graysons’ guests were assem))! see about 
bridge tables in the big 
while sundry young couples d allied i1 
the swings on the lawn. 

He had ascertained so much on his 
way uP, to his room, having detoured 
ower hall in order to have a 
peep in at the reception-room door. In 
there he had seen men and women in 
evening clothes, playin& cards, an: 





recepi OM, 


in the | 


— 


servants, lorded by the despicable Rob 


erts, passing in and out among the 


s, bearing trays of cooling drink 
What had interested him most of all, 


however, was the flash and glitter of 
myriad precious stones. 

“There ought to be twenty thousand 
dollars in that mob,” 
himself as he lay on 
bed in his room. ‘‘Who’d ever have 








thought I’d be lucky enough to fall into 


look out The 


a snap like this!) An’ just as easy as 
takin’ candy from a kid, too. They 
call me The Wolf.” He laughed 
wickedly. “Maybe that’s a good name. 
I'll show ’em what kind of a wolf | 
am before I get mee vith ’em.” 

ion vindictively, 
the strong hands 
clenching convulsively, his teeth grit- 


s 


He made the : 


rt 
fingers ‘el his big 


ting. 
“Who’s goin’ to pay me 
‘ked away 


; as meas 
inimal : he demanded of the darkness. 


for all them 
years I’ve spent lo like a wild 
“They are, damn ’em!” 
He lay for a long time thinking. 
“Wouldn’t Ike or Taylor or Brindle 


give their eves to be in on this with 


me?’ he muttered after a time. “But 
t’s all min n’ no sharin’ to do! That 
fool a 
| 
\ 
VV i 
\\ 
that 
S| 
he 
7 






cau 
Ci 1 

He threw the feeling of guilt off with 
a growling oath at hi eakness. What 
W Mrs. Grayson to him? She was 
a leading me yf society, and it was 
her breed t created outlandish laws 
to hound him and his kind into prisons. 


Feet such as hers had kicked him into 


the waste of humanity. He snarled. 
Let society look out for itself. Let 
Mrs. ( l her guests look t 
for themselves. They were rich and 

yuld well ord 1 ( What mat- 
ter if they couldn’t? That was none of 
his affair. They owed him more than 


Now let them 
The \\ olf. 


So where on the ground floo1 











eo 


a 








om 


eo 
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chimed midnight. The Wolf 
Shortly after, he 


spoken, and that 
} ’ 


clock 
pricked up his ears. 


heard a “good-night” 
was followed by the sound of footsteps 
climbing up the stairs. The climber 
came to the second floor and_ passed 
alot lg the hall; then present ly a door on 
that ‘floor banged shut. The Wolf con- 
tinued to listen. Ife heard more good- 
nights and other footsteps climbing the 
stairs and mere doors open, a few ¢ 
them banging shut, but most of then 


silent. The laughter and murmur of 








voices decreased r: ) 

Not Jong after the clock in the lower 
hall struck one o’clock. 
heard the stair cli 
the third floor 


and 
vancing along the hall just outside the 
1 








door of his room. Ile knew that the 
servants were retiring for the night. 
He rose and crept to the Gast, 3 J Is 1 
on the knob, and stood listening in- 
tently. Ile tensed his ears to catch the 
sound of the butler’s footste ps. The 
butler was the key to the situation, fo 


it was safe to assume that when he 
retired t he entire house had retired and 


the Way Was Ci¢ 

A 1 r yy 7 

At eae h The We ea 
the well-known tread « th 





5 
steps came opposite the door 
then <« | Che \Wolf liste g eal 
cri 1 ' sai iias - ae 
tl } ] | | lose \ 
pan ( Pa 1 1 
1 
€ 41 } 
, 
( | led 
; “ ‘ 
by a F 
e i \\ 
had learn 1 4 I h a nan 
to unconsciou > ith a single blow 
of his f It was certdin as a 
blackjack and avoided the possibility 


of being caught red-handed with a 
blackjack on the person. 
The Wolf caught the butler even as 


he fell, dragged him into the room and 

closed the door silently behind him, 

He laid the man on the floor, then with 

pieces of rope he firmly secured the 
and feet. H 


< 
1 
H 


man’s hand 
him with a 
. id avesee fas 710-411 ¢ 1 iled 1Tre 
stood over his victim and smiled sal 
donically. In the nature of nevenge it 


e also gi agg red 
wandkerchief. The Wolf 


was a very little thing he was doing for 
the many silent insults he had endured 
the butler, but, even so, he got a 
certain satisfaction. He felt for the 
butler’s ribs with one of his shoeless 
ked him, cursing him under 
But the butler was very 
, and The Wolf finally dis- 


from 





until the clock 
} then he put on his 
hat and coat. Ife left his 

With the satchel in his han 


hoes lying. 
d he stepped 
1e door and opened it, craned 
ut into the hall and stood lis- 
resently, with a soft chuckle, 
he passed out into the hall. Like a 
shadow he stole to the head of the 
stairs, paused there for a moment to 





» J 

listen, then cre; down the stairs to 
the second floor, where the Graysons’ 

guests slept 
He lost no time. He began at the 
first room the f end of the hall 
and passed swiftly from one room to 
the ot The nieht was hot, and, as 
he suspected, many of the doors were 
: { the ot S we t locked 
\ man ] ex} nes id little diff 
7 y up 
y ] t ¢ fool 
f d jewel 
he yawn- 
hich he left 
us from room to room he went, 
down one le of the hall and back on 
the other, gutting each room ¢ f its valu- 
ables in quick order and ¢ lroy ping the 
loot into the satchel, The clock was 


striking half past two when he made 
his way to the stairs and down to the 
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ground floor. He had completed his 
job sooner than he had expected. He 
passed through the reception room, the 
air still heavy with the odor of. stale 
liquors and cigarette smoke, and let 
himself out of the house at the kitchen 
door. 

He reached the garage without mis- 
hap, threw the satchel into the roadster 
and climbed in after it. He paused to 
pull the shoes from under the instru- 
ment board and put them then 
started the motor and began to ease in 
the clutch very gently. Luck was with 
him; the machine made no sound as 
the gear engaged itself and the car be- 
gan to move forward. Once on the 
smooth boulevard and beyond possible 
earshot of any one wakeful enough to 
hear, he threw the gear into high speed 
and stepped on the accel { 
a roar of its eighty horse-power motor 

1 


the car leaped ahead 


on, 














like a thing alive 


and raced away toward Cincinnati, one 
hundred and twenty miles distant 
By six-thirty that same morning The 
Wolf was putting the car away in a 
- garage in the western outskirts of the 


Ohio city. Ie entered it under a fic 
titious name, with instructions to care 
for it until called for, then, wit 
satchel in his hand he caught a stree 
car bound across the city. He 
lodging in a cheap hotel, and at once 
went up to his to conceal the 
satchel in a closet and clean up. 

Like a good general, he had formed 
his plan of action before attempting to 
follow it. He intended to remain 
buried in the hotel for a week or more, 


room 


leaving the Grayson car to be found 
or unfound as fate determined. If the 
police found the car they would, no 


doubt, conclude that he had boarded 


a train out of the city; if it un- 


I 1 was 
found they would believe that he had 


stuck to it and was en route by motor. 
The police would reach either of those 


1 4 £ 1 
conclusions, O© course; no one but a 


1 
{ 


simpleton would remain so close to 
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the scene of his crime. The police were 
fools. 

l’or the next several days The Wolf 
did not stir out of the hotel. He re- 
mained in his room, waiting with what 
patience he could muster for the ap- 
pearance of the papers, edition by edi- 
tion, That first day at noon he bought 
a paper, hurried back to his room and 
spread it on the bed. He was certain 
that he would find his story in that 
paper. He expected to see a run-over 
from the first page, for the Graysons 
and many of their guests were promi- 
nent in society. 

But not a single word relating to 
himself or the raid did he find. He was 


greatly disappointed, but at the same 
time somewhat relieved. Surely if the 
news had been sent broadcast Cincin 

ti would be among the first to get it. 
Ile | I thing to fear from the police, 
{ lV » was his quick conclusion. 
On second thought, however, he be- 
lieved it would have been much better 


a full account of his do- 


il ppeared in the paper. A long 
time ago he had learned that silence 
in such cases was ominous. 

Neither did he find anything of in 
terest in the late evening editions of 
the papers that first day. That night 
he went to bed in a puzzled state of 


mind. He could not understand the 
Ife was out of bed early the 
and could hardly wait 
paper. When it came 
he opened it with eager haste. Still no 


raid. 


a 
breakfast 


ence, 


morning, 
] 


next 
until he got 


’ 4s 

word OF his 
LT 
I 


fe ate his slowly and 


houghtfully, scarcely knowing what 

ed down his throat. The absence 
of news about himself, of such a raid 
as he had | iled off, was disconcerting. 
It was a mystery that fairly appalled 
him with its significance. The story 


1 
had had plenty of time to come through ; 
One gets 
news from points a thousand miles away 
all. Then why hadn't 


J — 
he was certain about that. 


in no time at 














the Grayson story been put on the 
wires? He finished his breakfast and 
returned to his room. 

He spent the morning and a good 
part of the afternoon looking over the 
articles he had looted from the Gray- 
son’s guests. It was a glittering array 
that he dumped so uncermoniously on 
the bed. There were stones of all sorts 
and sizes, mounted in settings of every 
conceivable description. Among the 
lot were two small tiaras. He got a 
piece of paper and a stub of pencil and 
carefully listed the articles, giving to 
each an approximate value, and found 
that his night’s work had netted him 
about eighteen thousand dollars. 

He swept his haul back into the 
satchel and restored the satchel to its 
hiding place in the closet. He paced 
the room nervously. If he could only 
get out, he thought, and get a drink or 
go to a picture show or something. 
But he didn’t dare. Had his story 
been in the papers he would have 
known what to do, which way to turn, 
what plans to make. As it was he was 
afraid to venture out on the streets, 
for he could not tell what the police 
knew or whether they knew anything 
at all. He felt as completely helpless 
as though he with ropes. 
For a long time he paced the floor with 
restless strides, then with an oath he 
threw himself into a chair and caught 
up the paper lying on the floor at his 
feet. It was the noon edition of that 
day. 

He began at the first page and read 
the paper casually, almost without in- 
terest. Anything to pass the time and 
quiet his nerves. He came to the 
“want ad” section and read each item 
curiously. Presently, down in the “per- 
sonal” column, he found a little notice 
that caused him to catch his breath and 
clutch at the paper with straining fin- 
gers. He read the notice three times, 
then emitted an astonished whistle. 


were be und 


If the person who ran away will return, he 
sD ps 


Where He Left Off 
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will find everything all right. He may start 
in where he left off, and no questions asked. 
Hostess has made good the loss, and person 
has nothing to fear. She still has faith in 
him. If person will not return, lady bids 
him good-by and good luck. GRAYSON. 


The Wolf stared at the little notice 
like one bereft. Grayson! There could 
be but one Grayson in all the world, 
he thought. So this was to be the ex- 
tent of the furore caused by his raid! 
What, logically, should have occupied 
at least a column on the front page of 
the paper, with perhaps a two-column 
group picture of the Graysons and their 
guests, was limited to a brief notice in 
the “personals.” 

The Wolf was astounded by the im- 
mense meagerness of such big news. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes and 
read the notice over and over again, 
each time more carefully, in order to 
reassure himself that he had read it 
correctly. There was no doubting the 
meaning and source of it. 

“T’ll be——” he began, but his aston- 
ishment that he didn’t 
finish the sentence. 

He plainly saw that Mrs. Grayson 
was trving to tell tim that she still be- 
lieved in him, and that she was asking 
him to return and all would be well 
The notice was no less than her 


was so great 


beckon 


ing finger reaching across an interven- 
ing one hundred and twenty miles into 
that gloomy room in a cheap hotel in 
Cincinnati. 

But how had Cincinnati come by the 
notice? Such things are given to new 
papers by individuals, not by the 
sociated Press; it was not news. He at 
length solved that problem with th: 
reflection that of course Mrs. Grayson 
had sent the notice to a dozen or more 
newspapers in the 
acted on the supposition that The W 
would be sufficiently interestd to read 
everything. in all the papers, where- 
ever he chanced to be. He half smiled 
at the cleverness of Mrs. Grayson. 


vicinity. She had 
) 
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And she still had faith in him and 
believed that he would return! In the 
meantime she had covered her guests’ 
losses with her own money and had, 
no doubt, told them to hold their 
tongues. There would be no police in- 
terference. What a fool! Yetshe still 
had faith in him. In the added “good 
by and good luck” The Wolf found 
no sincerity; that was superfluous. | 
would return, she firmly 
still had faith in him. 

The Wolf sat the ere in his chair until 
midnight, the paper before him on his 

thinking. When at last he 
time before he could go 
still had faith in him. She 


had set him to the task of 


working out 
his own salvation. And how had he 
met the proposition? He had failed to 
make good. He had made a mess of it. 
In spite of that, she still had faith in 
him. He finally phen bes off to sleep with 
that phrase hammering at his brain: 
She still had faith in nen 

Early next morning The Wolf was 
up. He got his weer from the closet 
and went downstairs. He ate a hasty 
breakfast, paid his bill and departe 
He boarded a street car for the garage 
on the other side of the big cit) 
he had left Grayson’s roadster. 


believed. She 


lap, retired 
it was a long 


to sleep. She 


where 
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It was near eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing when the roadster drove up to the 
Grayson porte-cochére. The Wolf got 
out, satchel in hand, and entered the 
house. Mrs. Grayson’s guests had de- 





parted. He found Mrs. Grayson at 
her secretary in her sitting room. 
When he entered she looked up, gave 
her lithe body an almost imperceptible 
jerk, then smiled at him. The Wolf 
placed the satchel on the secretary. 

“Tt’s all there, Mrs. Grayson,” he 
said briefly. 

Mrs. Grayson rose and opened the 


I glanced at its contents. 
of course,” she murmured, 
and smiled at him again. After an 
interval of strained silence, she 
please look after the 
think they need pruning.” 
Wolf started violently and stared 
he woman with wide eyes. 


and 


tche 


At 
Ain, Yes, 


said: 


roses; I 





TH roses, Bode, need pruning, I 
think, ge repeated, still smiling. 
The Wolf controlled himself with an 
effort. ‘Yes, ma’am, Mrs. Grayson,” 
he mumbled haltingly. 


toward the door, 
fe had found him- 


He turned 
inwardly. 


away 
smiling 


Mrs. Grayson looked after him 


proudly. 


eee 





BANDIT FLEES BEFORE IRATE STOREKEEPER 


{7 was early in the morning, and ce 

William Degischer, of Cis ( 
kerchief over the lowe: part of h face 
the door and ste 
bandit did 


not observe proprieto! 


Degischer saw the bandit at once and did 


Picking up a four-pound weight fi 
of the grocery store threw it th unert1 
robber. The heavy weight was so effec 





doubled up. The next missile thrown 
Then Degischer started aro 
The bandit with the gun did not wait, 
of the store, no richer than when 


und the 


i, Ohio, 


7 a ne +4 Tx- ant he 
pped cautiousty into the 


counter, 
but, 
he entered 


store of 


sequently dark in the ycery 
vhen a holdup man with a red hand 
evolver in his hand quietly opened 
roon So dark was it, indeed, that the 
tanding alone behind the counter. Fut 


the scales on the counter, the owner 
aim at the unsuspecting would-be 


apon that the holdup man 





30 hit | and he fell to his knees. 
armed with several more weights. 
hastily picking himself up, rushed out 


except in experience. 
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| Pie fjalking, fick 


& W Douglas Newton 


HAVE a competent mind. ! 
make my decisions swiftly 
and coolly. 

Clive said to me, standing 
over my desk and leaning back on his 
walking stick in his good-fellow man- 
ner: 

“The 
Harry.” 

“Clive! Completely cured?” I asked, 
without betraying my feeling. 

“Absolutely,” said my cheerful young 
animal of a cousin. “Of course he’s 
been fairly certain for some time.” 





specialist says I’m cured, 


“You didn’t tell me that good news,” 
I said; and he thought it was my nat- 
ural goodness of heart. 

“IT wouldn't,” he answered, “! 


wouldn’t tell any one; not until I was 
quite certain. And—well, as there was 
another reason for knowing with cer- 
ainty, I’ve just had a rigid overhaul- 
ing.” 

“And the judgment is final? 

“T shall live for donkey’s years and 
be as fit as a three-year-old.” 

I regarded him calmly. He was en- 
tirely unconscious of the hatred in my 


mind. 


“Magnificent news!” I exclaimed. 
“And the special reason-—what was or 
is that?” 

“Is.” The young fool laug 
blushed. “It’s Edith.” 


“Oh, Edith Somers : 


rhed and 


> 


I see you understand how it is. 
Well, I couldn’t say anything to her 
while—while there was any doubt. It 
wouldn’t have been right.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. “And 
you can ask her now, and will.” 


” 


“T’ye asked her,” he said, blushing 
and smiling again, ‘“and—and I’m very 
lucky.” 

“The luckiest fellow on earth,” I said, 
in his own cheerful tone. “A thousand 
congratulations, and a thousand years 
in einy pour Seek.” 

“Dear old Harry,” said Clive. “I 
knew vou'd feel like that.” 

It was exactly at that moment that 1 
made up my mind; my judgment was 
final. There was nathing for it. Cir- 
cumstances had forced my hand. _ I 
must kill my cousin Clive. 


IT. 


I did not hate Clive as an individual. 
He was an amiable enough fellow; 
quite unintelligent, of course. If he 
hadn’t been my cousin I would not even 
have known him; he was the type men 
of my caliber can find no time for. 
As it was, circumstances had made him 
a nuisance. 

The circumstances can be summed 
up in the fact that Clive was the son 
of a rich man, and I was the nephe\ 
of the same rich man. To put it con 
cisely, Clive stood between me and the 
rich man’s money. 

\ decisive point in the circumstances 
was that Uncle Howard’s money. was 

j I have brains, and 
[am competent. I had mapped out my 
career, and the things I had set myself 
[ had planned to make 


a necessity to me. 


to do were big. 


a name for myself in the world, and 
incidentally to be of some use. There 
was no doubt that the objects I had 


in mind, besides making me famous, 
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would be of tangible benefit to hu- 
manity. To attain and fulfill my aim, 
however, meant that I must have an 
income, a big income. My uncle’s 
money would supply that. 

Looking at Clive Howard as dispas- 
sionately as a man of my cool mental- 
ity can, I could discover no reason why 
he should become the possessor of his 
father’s wealth. Clive’s object in life 
was entirely useless, and was merely 
taken up with the idea of getting 
through as attractive as possible the 
years before he must inevitably die. 
He would behave decently, take care 
of his estates, improve them, subscribe 
to charities, and be kind and friendly 
to every one, but his life was all within 
the compass of his own comfort—no 
more than that. 

Money to a man of his stamp would 
be sheer waste; particularly so since 
his possession of it meant that a man 
like myself would have to go without. 
It had therefore always been obvious 
that Clive should not succeed his father, 
and that I must. 

Until now nature itself seemed to be 
working on my side, on the side of 
right, as it were. Clive had shown 
signs of a hereditary complaint, some- 
thing to do with his heart. Several rel- 
atives on his father’s side had died 
from this ailment. From what I could 
learn, Clive would die from it, also. 
I made some natural, cousinly inquiries, 
and doctors told me that if the thing 
should develop, Clive could not expect 
to live more than half a dozen years. 

I was satisfied. The period suited 
me quite well. I was not ripe for the 
money yet; a good deal of the ground- 
work of my career had yet to be ac- 
complished. I could afford to wait. 


In fact, I did put in three very useful 
years, laying a good foundation for 
the big things I was going to pull off 
with my uncle’s money. 

I had arrived at the phase when that 
money was not merely necessary, was 


not merely needed urgently and soon, 
but was, I considered, mine by right of 
my preparations. 

Thus, when Clive told me he had 
decided to undergo treatment for his 
case, I was irritated with him. This 
was. deliberately defying Destiny. 
When I saw with my own eyes that 
the treatment, in spite of everything, 
was effecting a cure, I faced and ac- 
cepted the inevitable solution. 

His telling me that he had been cured 
came as the culminating fact. That 
he should complicate things by plan- 
ning to marry Edith, and so, in all prob- 
ability, bring into being more lives be- 
tween me and old Howard’s fortune, 
was but an added stroke of idiocy that 
simply clinched the matter. 

My mind, cool, acute and balanced, 
was made up in the instant. Now, be- 
fore he muddled things any further, 
Clive would have to be killed. 

“And when is the blessed event to 
be?” I asked the stupid, doting young 
man. 

“The blessed event? Oh—eh—our 
—the marriage. Well, we can’t really 
hurry. And _ yet You know 
father’s not what he was. He might— 
it’s a beastly thing to say, but we’ve 
got to look at these things squarely, 
haven’t we?—he might pass out almost 
any time, you know.” I knew. I knew 
it better than he did. I was counting 
on it. “Under the circumstances— 
well, we think that in five months’ time, 
say about August——” He rocked 
self-consciously backward and forward 
on his cane, 

“Ample!” I ejaculated, rather care- 
lessly. 

“Eh?” he asked, staring at me. 

“Ample under the—the  circum- 
stances,” I mocked him, but gently, ban- 
teringly, so that the idiot was rather 
pleased than put on his guard. “I don’t 
believe in long engagements, you know; 
and, under the circumstances—your 
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father and all—five months seem to be 
quite a tactful interval.” 

He leaned back on his walking stick, 
smiling happily. 

“T see,” he said. ‘You’re a very use- 
ful chap, Harry. So understanding 
and all that.” 

I grinned; inwardly I grinned even 
more deeply. I -was entirely under- 
standing. Five months would suit me 
down to the ground. I could kill Clfve 
very easily and unsuspiciously within 
that time. 


III. 


The thing that hangs most murderers 
is that they are not actually murderers 
at all. I mean they do not set out with 
any idea of murder. They strike and 
kill in a moment of mania, generally 
caused by an emotion of passion or 
panic. Not having given thought to the 
act, and being mentally confused by 
the excitement of the moment, they do 
not cover it up efficiently; they leave 
behind glaring clews—and.the law 
tracks them. 

A scientific intelligence like mine can 
grasp at once the fact that murder is 
a very simple matter, and can be ac- 
complished by a painstaking man with 
complete immunity. 

There are only two principles neces- 
sary to be observed: first, to use a 
means that leaves no trace, or practi- 
cally none; second, to apply that means 
in a manner that gives no clew. 

I had the means of both killing a 
man and leaving no trace. A murder 
case had drawn my attention to it. It 
was a simple alkali poison, deadly in 
the extreme, which defied the post- 
mortem examinations of experts. The 
expert witness in this particular mur- 
der case stated frankly that, in his first 
examination of the body of the mur- 
dered woman,-he had not found the 
poison, and he would rot have found 
it at all if his attention had not been 
called to the fact that it had probably 


g 
been used. Then, but only with diffi- 
culty, he had traced it. 

The murderer had spoiled his own 
case by trying to hide the body under 
a cellar floor, and then eloping with 
another woman. When a man hides 
a body under a cellar floor he attracts 
the attention of everybody—fatally. 
He attracts, for instance, the attention 
of the chemist who sold him, unsus- 
piciously, the undetectable poison. This 
happened. The poison was connected 
with the woman’s death, it was sought 
in the dead remains, found, and the 
man was hanged. 

It was a great mistake to make peo- 
ple hunt for the poison in the body. 

I was not going to repeat that mis- 
take. I had the poison. It doesn’t 
matter how I got it, but I had done 
this in a way that would prevent the 
fact being brought home to me. I knew 
I could use it in such a way that no 
one would suspect me, or even suspect 
Clive had been murdered. 

The second point: I had to kill Clive 
Howard in such a manner that his 
death would seem perfectly natural, 
and would be certified as perfectly nat- 
ural by his doctor. It would be heart 
failure, of course—the poison had that 
effect—and his family doctor knew all 
about his heart complaint. 

To bring this about I had to get the 
poison into him in a manner that would 
give no sign, excite no suspicions and 
leave no trace. 

I thought out a good many ways. I 
knew that I must get it into him by a 
tool or weapon so trivial and common- 
place that nobody would ever think of 
it. When he died, too, he had to do 
it under circumstances that did not 
make people think it was unnatural, 
dramatic. Finally, when he died, I 
wished to be as far away #@rom him 
as possible. Not that I wanted an 
alibi—with a poison like that, an alibi 
isn’t of much use—but I didn’t want 
people to connect me with his death, 
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As I say, I thought of many ways, and 
rejected them all until I thought of 
walking stick. 

I thought of a walking stick sud- 
denly when we were looking at the pic- 
tures at some Futurist or Cubist or 
something picture show. Clive, as 
usual, was leaning back in his big boy- 
man way on his cane. His ‘stick 
planted firmly on the ground, both 
hands were behind him, resting heavily 
on the knob, and his body rocking on 
his heels. 

I looked at him and thought: 

“You're always doing that, my boy. 
One day the cane will slide back—or 
break—and then you'll look very fool 
ish.” 

It was obvious that he was putting 
his whole weight on the walking stick. 
The whole of his big body was resting 
heavily on heels and stick, balanced. 

As I noted and thought, I turned my 
glance away. He must not see what 
was blazing in my eyes. 

I saw at once that the cane was the 
thing I wanted. It would fulfill all the 
requirements. I would kill Clive with 
a walking stick. 





Was 


IV. 

It fitted in everywhere. Nobody in 
the wide world would suspect a cane 
of poisoning a man, or of causing heart 
A cane in Clive’s 


failure. hands wi 


a perfectly ordinary and natural thing. 
( live’ s habit of leaning back on it heavy 
ily was entirely usual. Leaning bac 
on it heavily would be the means of 
killing him; killing him without trace. 
This is how If planned it. I coupled 


the stick up with the old potson rings, 
the rings that projected an envenomed 


pinpoint under pressure, so that a hand 


squeeze meant death. Clive, who leaned 
back heavily on a cane, would lean bac 
heavily on a cane | 
Leaning back heavily on that stick 
would cause a special needle to rise 
upward, striking into his hand. The 


would give him 
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needle would contain my poison in its 
tip, as a snake’s fang contains poison. 
He would be affected; he would die 
almost immediately. Directly the pres- 
sure was taken off the walking stick, 
down, disappear 
There would be no clew. 
an attractive as well as, for 
my purpose, a useful walking stick. I 
was lucky to find just the one I wanted. 
It was a stick of strong, but very light 
wood, an amber-colored wood with an 
exquisite polish. The handle of the 
ick was its chief merit. It was a 
thick knob of metal, three inches deep 
it wasn’t a plain metal mount, but of 
beautifully scrolled and inlaid silver; 
it had, I fancy, really been the hilt of 
a Moorish sword. A cane top magnifi- 
‘ntly fulfilling my purpose. 
‘the scroll and inlaid metal, with its 
le knobs and crevices, effectively 
concealed the tiny orifice I bored for 
my poison needle. By a cunning ar- 
rangement of very tough springs, I pro- 
vided that the whole metal top should 
sink down under great pressure, and 
would shoot out 


+} 1 


the needle would 
entirely. 





the poisoned needle 


just a fraction of an inch. The pres- 
sure had to be heavy, and the strong 
prings would reassert themselves at 
the slightest relief of weight and hide 
the needle again. The whole movement 
of metal head and poisoned pin was so 
infinitesimal ; » be undetectable. 

This job ] did myself. Among other 
things I have a very neat skill in deli- 
cate metal yr! This was a master- 
piece i proud of it, intensely 
prow 

kx the cane to Clive without any 
Dé Ing bout the bush. 

You’re rather fond of walking 
ticks,” I told him, “though you do try 
them terribly. I’ve just picked up a 


stick that will both stand your weight 
and satisfy the highest esthetic taste.” 
rather like my old stick,” said 
Vll like this 


“T ouarantee better,” 
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“And, anyhow, it will be 
2 becoming to edith than the one 


I insisted. 


more 
you've got. it: 1s. 
“T say, Harry, old man” 


Here 
he blushed 
“what a perfectly gorgeous stick!” 
“YT hope you'll signify your apprecia 
tion by using it said. 
He thanked me in his 
and 
at all,” in the way 
Then I left him, and that evening went 


extravagant 
spontaneous way, and I said “not 


that is expected. 


away into the Canadian wilds, where I 
could not be reached, and shot the 


about that time. 
I was determined to be out of the 


Nobody would 


connecting 


things one shot 
way when Clive died. 
have the slightest chance of 
me with his death. 


V. 


wandering 
ping 


I was away three months, 
from place to place, 
from post and 
I was perfectly calm, and my 
was excellent. Murd 
— my 


i l had 


vision of all 


purposely Icee 
telegraph offices. 


shooting 


away 
dering, as I had 
hadn't 
will admit tha 


foreseen, nerve, 


some 


though | 


feverish nights, when a 


Uncle How now 
practicall 
my ambitions, kept me awak 

I returned quite 


ard’s money, that was 
y mine, and its meaning in 
ordinarily, prepared 
of horror 
death. 


assure 


to show just the right devree 
at Clive’s 
I wasn’t going 
you. 

Warner, my man 
m He said, “We've 
eet you by 


“ 


abrupt and startling 
{ 


oO overdo that, [ 
broke the news to 
been trying to 
Trying hard.” 

been moving about a great deal, 


I told him. “Was it ve ry 


wire, Sir. 
[’y S 
‘ 

important : 
yrtant ?” 
I’in sorry, Mr. 


n afraid,” 


“['m afraid 
well, it's 


he ech ye d. 
Harry 


“Tmpr 
bad news, ot i 
“Bad news?” I tate 
to say my tone was just 
news: What is it?” 
“Well, sir, illness.” 


rath 4 
and I am gl: 
right. J 


“What is it?” I insisted with careful 
anxiety. ‘Don’t hold it back, Warner. 
Is it—it isn’t my uncle?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “It 7s Mr. 
‘ rd.” 

“Good he almost 
and that was genuine. “My 
he dead?” 

“YY 6s, Sir.” si 
He’s dead.” 
“Dead?” J 


dead. 


How- 


shouted, 
uncle—is 


savens!” | 


id Warner. ‘I’m sorry. 
gasped. “Dead! He 
can’t be He can’t possibly be 
dead.”’ 

There was a ring of the doorbell. 
obviously relieved. Fle 
door. 

Clive, sir,” he said 


Warner wa 
moved toward the 

“That'll be Mr. 
“T telephoned him when I got your 
wire about coming back. He said he’d 
come round. He’l! tell you, sir.” 

I fell back into a chair. I 
finding Clive alive; I 


wasn't 
enraged at was 
devastated. 

He came in and found me like that. 
He was upset at the sight of me. He 
the pa k had been to 1 for 
t had, but not the shock 
Pree of. 


saw » much 
me, and, wel 
he was 
Clive told me all 
“Tt was frightfully 
“We hadn’t the 
course, he had a we 
ily affair, you know. It was 


about it. 

sudden,” he said. 
idea. Of 
-it’s a fam 


nothing 


slightest 


ak heart 


to be anxious about, we thought. Even 
his doctor felt like that. He was quite 
all right. But perhaps the excitement 


of the 


“Wrodding!” J 


wedding——”’ 
gasped. “Your 


mean?” I was 


1 
VV et Wea 


ding, do you prepare ] 
for almost anything now 
fin: il bl Ow 
“Yes,” he said, “it was three weel 

don’t want to bring that in 
just now. Edith’s 
up a job in Brazil suddenly ; 
why we hurried it. 
against that. 
you. Tried hard.” 
, “I know,” I said 


move about a lot; went into the 


Even 


ago, best ] 


brother had to ta 


There Was no rea 


We did try to get 


son 


wearily. “I did 
: s. 
wilds. 
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But never mind that. Tell me about 
uncle.” 


“Well, the 


too much for him. 


wedding may have been 
But I don’t know; 
When—when we 
absolutely himself 
been when 


1 


he showed no §s 
he 


Pri. 
was 


It 


came bz ck 


absolutely must have 


he slipped and strained ankle. It 
must have been that.” 

“A strained ankle—kill a man?” I 
cried. 

“Well, there’s really no other reason. 
None at all. We—all of us, the doctor 
and all—think that the fall, and the 


strain, and the wedding, at his age must 


} 


T 


have been too much for the heart. He 
didn’t show it for days. He was at 
our place all the time—the accident 
occurred there, you know—but that 


— 


without doubt was what happened. 


was his heart, uae 


“Heart failure,” I said a whisper. 
“Yes. He seemed all right. No 
sign that the accident had upset him. 


3ut the moment he tried to walk he 
collapsed. He stood up, cheerful as 
usual. You know his w rathet 
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boastful because he was going to show 
us young uns how the old uns over- 
came trifles. Absolutely no sign of 
anything serious—only the limp. And 


after half a dozen steps, the collapse, 
and—and death. It was awful, the un- 


expectedness of it. The sudden shock 
wad ” 
“Did you let him walk—alone—at his 
* I protested. But I protested be- 
cause I feared and wanted to know. 
“Te would walk alone, Harry,” said 
Clive. “He insisted on it. He bor- 
rowed one of my walking sticks, and, 


leaning on it, stumped sturdily across 
the room.” 


He leaned on a tick,’ > T whi pered. 
Yes, on a good trong stick. It 
was, as a matter of fact, the cane you’d 
given me. To thin < that the first time 
it was used—I’d never used it, myself; 
I] never use it now.” 
iad I knew he never would. But 


4  . 
ES: 


did 


vhat that matte My own heart 
had begun to miss beats and jump about 
alarmingly. The shock has been too 
much for me. 





_ 


CAPTURES FORGER 


ULAR 





[ILLIAM WERT, paying teller of the First National Pank of Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, recently had an experience in which his courage and resource 
fulness were called into requisition 

He was confronted one morning by a well-dressed, plump stranger, who 
shoved a check for seven hundred and forty dollars, drawn by the Churchill Drug 
Company « * Lima, Ohio, to the order of Conrad C. Becl nd indorsed by 

| ) ¢ ‘ . 5 1p 1 1 f.. SOR ee: 
Doctor J. P. Robinson, a former m ro sound brook, to 1d fy the bearei 

As ea prepared to count out the mor his ¢ fell on a detective-agency 
: 1 } 2° 4 o- 1 1 c ce 
circular describing a n } nted for fo : ill | King, and other offense 
against society and the maje of the law in Te a i, and other States. The 
teller noted that the face that looked at h om tl rcular and that peering 
through the bars of his window e suspiciou e. 

Instead of taking up a sheaf of cur herefore, he gra d his revolver, 
slipped it, unseen, ito his coat le ket, a sik d out of his cage. As he did 
so the stranger retreated, but Wert promptly c oe up with him and took him 
to the local recorder’s office. The Ss} matt "e Doctor Robinson proved to be 
a very cleverly executed forgery. The prisoner, it appeared, had called on the 
doctor for advice and had secured a model signature from the receipted bill. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


A FTER a ten-year sojourn in Honduras, where he bas made a comfortable fortune, Sidney Pral 


comes to New York, and finds that practically every man’s hand is against him. 
attractive young woman, and suspects that she has 


mects Kate Gilbert, a very 


his ostracism. 

and says he doesn’t want to have anything to do with him. 
ment, has a violent quarrel with Shepley. 

is in danger from some unknown enemies, 


jloyal to Prale are Jim 
and who acts as 

One morning detectives enter Prale's 
murder of Rufus Shepley. All the evidence 








Rufus Shepley, a steamship acquaintance, on eneountering 


George 
and 


advises him to 
Farland, a detective and an old friend, and a man whom he 
a sort of valet and bodyguard to him. 


On the boat, he 
something te de with 
Prale later, him 
Prale, resenting the discourteous treat 
cousin of Prale’s, warns him that he 
leave the country. The only persons 
nicknames Murk, 


snubs 


Lerton, a 


room and announce that he is under arrest for the 


is against 


him, but he enlists the aid of Jim Farland, 


who discovers that certain witnesses were bribed to destroy Prale’s alibi on the night of the murder. 


are, however, 
Shepley'’s body. 


rhere 
near 


many 


Prale is released o 


things to account for, among them th« 
n bail, 


presence of Prale’s fountain 
detective, and while 


pen 


in the custody of a out 


walking with Farland he sees a woman getting into a limousine and points her out to his companion. 


The woman is Kate Gilbert, who, Prale 











feels, 


is somehow 
engages 


that are being wound abeut him Farland 
CHAPTER 24; 
CONCERNING KATE GILBER' 
IVEN a definite trail to fol 
low lim Farland w: one ot 
the best tracke1 he busi- 
Socecue, lit T} ( i kne his 
qu ry | rin nd duct tl hut 
in a proper 1 he re 
joiced that ne ol i 
son he belies a ( 
« in ie < ¢ 
Che lime u ! en 
toward Cer ] ‘ } 
with fim Fa d le follows a 
block behin I did ne yr ex 
cept glance ahea Ty mak« 
sure that his cha 1: ose the 
other machine. He wanted to discover, 
first, where Miss Kate Gilbert was g¢ 
ing, and after that, he wanted to ac- 
quire all the information he could con 


cerning her 


a strand in the 
a taxi and follows 


coils of crime and intrigue 
the mysterious girl. 


little traffic on the Avenue 
at this hour, and the limousine made 
It curved the 
Circle and went up Central Park West, 
In the Eighties it turned off into a 


sireet, and finally drew up to the curb 


There was 
around 


good progress. 


side 


and stopped. The taxicab came to a 
halt a hundred feet behind it. 

“Wait,” Jim Farland instructed the 
chau ffet showing his shield. ‘Wait 
until I come back, even if I don’t come 
back u 1 ne. You will get good 

all right.” 

The chauffeur settled back behind his 
wheel, and Farland step] ed to one side 
n the darkn ind watched. Ile saw 


7) Iderly centlemar > oroe fy 
an eigerny gentiema einerge Tt 
1 


turn to help Kate Gil 


Then the elderly gentleman 
i 


limousine and 


bert out. 


got into the car again and was driven 
away, and Kate Gilbert went into the 
before which the 


limousine had stopped. 


apartment house 
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Detective Jim Farland hurried for- 
ward, but when he came opposite the 
apartment house he slowed down and 
walked slowly, 
an apartment house of the better sort. 
The lobby was small, there was an au- 
tomatic elevator, and no hall boy was 
on duty, that Farland could see. There 
was a row of mail boxes against a wall, 
with name plates over them. 
Farland went up the steps, 
the dooy, and stepped inside the lobby. 


elancing in. It was not 


opene d 


He walked across to the mail boxes 

= began looking at the names. He 
ound a party named Gilbert had an 

creel on the third floor, front. 


™ 


The stairs were before him, and Far- 
land was about to start up them when 
a door leading to the basement was 

ned, and a janitor appeared. He 
was an old man, bent and withered, and 
he looked at Farland with sudden sus- 
picion 

You want to see somebody in the 
house?” he asked, in a voice that quiv 
ered. 

“T want to see you,” Jim Farland 
answered. 

“What 

Farland exhibited his 
recoiled, fright dey te od in 


about, sir: 
shield, and the 
old 
his face. 

“IT ain’t 


” 4 


ter, ze 


janitor 


done anything wrong, mis 
“T obey 
and garbage 


said hoarsely. all the 
about ashes 
that.” 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” 
said. “I’m not 


regulations 
and everything like 
Farland 
doing 


accusing you of 


anything wrong, am I? I can see that 
you're a law-abiding man. You haven't 
nerve enough to be anything else. Sup- 


pose you step outs side with me for a few 
minutes. just wat uta few 
questions about something.” 


that’s it,” 


nt to ask ye 
“All right, sir, if the old 
janitor said. 

He opened the front door and led the 
way outside, and I‘arland forced him to 


walk a short distance down the street, 
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and there they stopped in a doorway to 
talk. 

“T’m going to ask you a few ques- 
tions, and you are going to answer them, 


and then you are going to forget that 
you ever saw me or that I ever asked 
you a thing,” Farland said. 

“T understand, sir. I won't give 


away any police business,” the old jan 
itor replied. “I know all about such 
things. I had a nephew once who was 
a policeman.” 

‘There’s a party living in your 
who goes by the name of Gilbert, isn’t 
there?” 

OV es, sir.” 

“How many are there in the family, 
and who are they, and what do you 
know about them?” 

“There is an old man, sir,” 
itor 


place 


the jan 
He’s a sort of cripp! 
I guess. He always.sits in one of them 
invalid chairs, and when he goes out 
somebody has to wheel him. If he ain’t 
exactly a cripple, then he’s mighty sick 
and weak.” 

“Who else is in ae Pigg ? 

“Tle’s got a daughter, whose name is 
Miss Kate,” “She’s a 
mighty She’s 
nice ’Pears to be, 
anyway.” 

“Do you know 


1 
answered. 


” 


the janitor said. 


fine-lookin’ girl, too. 


woman, I reckon. 





thing in particular 


i y 
‘arland 


about her?” Jim | asked him 
“Well, she’s been away for about 
three months, and she just got back,” 
the janitor replied “T don’t know 
where she was—didn’t hear. While 
she was gone, there was a man nur: 





‘tended to her father—cooked the meals 
and kept the apartment clean and took 
him out in his wheel chair. Miss Kate 
maid they call Marie—a big, 
ugly woman. She takes care of things 
generally when she is here, but she was 
with Miss 


has a 


Kate.” 
they 


away 
“How long 
Farland asked. 
“About three years, sir, 
know much about them. 


> 99? 


have lived here: 


don’t 
ain’t the 


But 


They 
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kind of folks a man can find out a lot 
about. They act peculiar sometimes.” 

“Are they rich?” 

“My gracious, no!” said the old jan- 
itor. “They pay their rent on time, and 
they always seem to have plenty to eat 
—as the garbage shows—and I guess 
they can afford to keep that maid and 
hire a nurse once in a while, but they 
ain’t what you'd call rich. But Miss 
Kate comes home in a big automobile 
now and then, and she seems to have 
a lot of clothes. There’s something 
funny about it, at that.” 

“Think she isn’t a decent woman?” 
Farland asked. 

“Oh, I don’t think she’s a bad sort, 
sir, if that is what you mean. She 
doesn’t seem to be, at all. I guess she 
gets her swell clothes honest enough. 
I think that she works for somebody 
and has to dress that way.” 

“Do they get much mail and have 
many visitors?” 

“They get a few letters, and some 
newspapers and magazines,” the jan- 
itor replied. “And they don’t seem to 
have many visitors. I’ve seen a man 
come here once or twice to see them, 
and once he brought Miss Kate home 
in an auto. He looks like a rich man.” 

“Is he old, young?” Farland 
asked. 

“Oh, he has gray hair, sir, and lox 
like a distinguished gentleman, like a 
something. I g he’s 
an old friend 


or 
1 
NES 


guess 


lawyer or 


rich. I think maybe he is 
of Mr. Gilbert’s, or something like 
that.” 


“They live on the third floor front, 
don’t they?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Any vacant apartments up there?” 

“Why, the apartment adjoining theirs 
happens to be vacant just now, sir.” 

“You take me up to that vacant apart- 
ment,” Jim Farland directed. ‘Let me 
in without making any noise. And then 
forget all about me until I speak to you 
again. Here is a nice little bill, and 
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there will be more if you attend to busi- 
ness. I’m an officer, so you'll not get 
in trouble with the landlord.” 

The old janitor accepted the bill 
gladly, and led the way back to the 
house, Jim Farland refused to use the 
elevator; he insisted on walking up the 
stairs, and on 
When they reached the third floor, he 
was doubly alert. 

The old janitor pointed out the door 
of the vacant apartment, and handed 
Farland a key. Then he pattered back 
Farland slipped along 


going up  noiselessly. 


down the stairs. 


the hall, unlocked the door of the vacant 
apartment, darted inside, and locked the 
door again, putting the key in his 


pocket. And then he moved noiselessly 
through the apartment until he had 
reached the front. 

He could hear voices in the apart- 
ment adjoining, and could make out the 
\ woman was speaking 
Kate 


conversation. 
—Farland decided that she was 
Gilbert—and the’ weak voice of a sick 
man was answering her now and then. 

“Let’s not talk about it any more to- 
night, father,” the girl was saying. 
“You'll not sleep well, if you get to 
thinking about it. You must go to bed 
now, and we'll have a real talk about 
things when I have something of im- 
portance to tell you. Get a good sleep, 
nd in the morning Marie can take you 








out in the park.” 
Jim Farland could hear the old man 
utter some reply, and then there 
reached his ears the squeaking of a 
hair being rolled across the floor. 
He remained for a time standing 
igainst the wall, listening. He decided 
that those in the Gilbert apartment were 
preparing to retire. [lalf an hour late 
Farland slipped from the room and 


went to the basement to find the jan- 
itor. 

“T’ll be 
back here in the morning, and I’ll want 
And remember—you’re 


” 


“Here’s your key,” he said. 


to you. 
not to say a word about all this. 


see 
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“Not a single word, sir.” 

Farland went back to the taxicab 
and drove to his own modest home, 
where he tumbled into bed and slept 
the sleep of the just. When Jim Far- 
land slept, he slept—and when he 
worked, he worked. [Farland did not 
mix labor and rest. 

He arose early, hurried through his 
breakfast, got another taxicab and went 
up into the Eighties again. The old 
janitor was sweeping off the walk in 
front of the apartment house. The 
curtains at the windows of the Gilbert 
apartment were still down. 

“Give me that key again and give 
me a pass key, too,” Farland told the 
old janitor. “If the maid takes Mr. 
Gilbert out, and Miss Gilbert is gone 
at the same time, I want to get into 
their apartment and take a look around. 
Understand? And I'll want you to 
watch, so I’ll not be caught in there.” 

“T underseand, sir. Here are the 
keys.” 

Farland reached the vacant apart- 
ment without being seen. The Gil- 
berts were up now, and eating break 
fast. He could hear Kate Gilbert ti 
ing to cheer her father, but not a word 
she said had anything to do with Sid- 
ney Prale, or Rufus Shepley, or any 
body connected in any way with the 
Shepley murder case. 

“Now you must let Marie take you 
to the park, father,” he heard the girl 
say. “It is a splendid day, and you 
must get a lot of fresh air. You can 
go down and watch the animals. [’m 
going out now, but I'll be back some 
time during the afternoon, and then 
we'll talk about things.” 

Jim Farland waited in the vacant 
apartment until he heard Kate Gilbert 
depart 
opened the front door a crack and saw 
the gigantic Marie wheel out the chair 
with Mr. Gilbert in it. They went 
down in the elevator. 

Farland waited for another quarter 








\ quarter of an hour later, he 
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oe . Y . . Y 
of an hour, until the old janitor came 


up and told that,he had watched the 
maid wheel Mr, Gilbert into the park. 

“I'll just leave the elevator up here 
until somebody rings,” the old janitor 
said, “and I'll watch the floor below 
Then, if 





from the tep of the stair 
, 


any of them come back, [ll tell you so 
you can get out.” 
He took his station at the head of 
leaving the elevator door open 
so that the contrivance could not be 
operated from below. Jim Farland un 
locked the door of the 
ment and stepped inside. 
The first glance told him that it was 
an ordinary apartment furnished in 
quite an ordinary manner. It certainly 
did not look like a home of wealth, and 
Sidney Prale had said that it had been 
understood in }londuras that Kate Gil 
bert was of a rich family and traveling 


the stairs, 


Gilkert apart 


for her health. 

Many tourists claim to have money 
when they are away from home, of 
but the part about traveling for 
her health seemed to 


course, 
Jim+Farland to 


be going a bit too far. Would such a 
woman be traveling for her health and 
leave behind her at home an old father 
who was an invalid? farland did not 
think so. 

“There’s something behind that little 
trip of hers,” Farland told himself. “It 
looks to me as if she had gone down 
to Honduras to look up Sid Prale for 


some reason. And Ilonduras isn’t ex 
actly on the healthetrip list, either.” 

He began a close inspection of the 
apartment, leaving no trace of his 
search behind him, disarranging noth 
ing that he did not replace. Jim Far 
land was an expert such things. 

He ransacked a small desk that stood 
in one corner of the living room and 
found a tablet of writing paper similar 
to that upon which had been written the 
anonymous messages Sidney Prale had 


received. He found scraps of writing 
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in the wastebasket, teo, and inspected 
them carefully. 

“Somebody in this apartment wrote 
those notes, all right,’ Farland mused. 
“But, why’ That’s the question I want 
answered. And I'll have care- 
ful how I start in to find out. You 
can’t bluff that girl is enough 
to tell me that. If | jump her about 
she’ll l 


_ proba ibly get wise 
and cover her tracks, and then [ll 


to be 


irl; one look 


those notes, re 


strictly up against it.” 
He found nothing else of importance 


in the apartment here we some 
etters, but the med ) > ym 
relatives scattered throughout the coun- 


try, ordinary Jetters dealing with family 


affairs of no particular consequence, 
and they told Jim Farland nothing that 
he wished to know. 

But Kate Gilbert was only ot 
of the 
so he deci 
present as far as she was concerned. 


angle 
case, he re himself, and 
1 


1 1 ~ 
ied that he was done for the 


nnd ed 


valuable 
he thought, to remain longer in 
the Gilbert apartment; and there were 


plenty of other things for him to be 


It would be only a waste of 
time, 


doing. 
Farland went all over 


once more, making sure that he was 


the apartment 


that mene would be nothing to show 
that anybody had been making an in 
vestigation there. And then he hurried 

and locked the door, returned th 


leaving everything in its proper place 


keys to the na janitor, gave him an- 
other bill ; wtruct 1 hi: t fore t 
the visit, a ted a black cigar, and 


tarted walking rapidly southward. 
When the proper time arrived, Jim 


Farland would tell \4 Kate Gilbert 
that he knew she had written the anon 
ymous notes to Sidney Prale—or that 
her maid had—and he would ask her 
why. 

He reached Columbus Circle, made 


Avenue, and con- 
tinued his walk down that broad thor- 
oughfare. Farland had decided to go 


his way over to fitth 
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to the hotel and have a talk with Sid- 
ney Prale and Murk. He told himself 
that he was going to like Murk, the 
human hulk who suddenly had become 
of some use in the world. 

Sut he did not get a chance to go to 
the hotel just then. He came to a busy 
corner, and stopped to wait for a chance 
to cross the street congested with traf 
feet to his right 


of Silence 


fic. Suddenly, a few 
he saw Kate Gilbert, who had left ev 


apartment only a short time before. 
share was nothing startling in t 
fact alone, for this was a district where 
there shionable 
beauty -— ors, and 
Ve 


women 


were shops and 
well-dressed 
re on every side. 

What py haenebionitr Detective Jim Far- 
land the most was that Gilbert 
was standin indow 


Kate 
s before the show w 
of a fashionable shop in intimate con- 


versation with George Lerton, Sidney 
Prale’s cousin! 

CHAPTER XII. 

BATTERED KEYS. 
PrA®! AND started moving slowly 


toward them, 
throuch 
he did not 


to himself. He was 


making his way 
the crowd: in such fashion that 
attract too much attention 





feeling a sudden 
interest in this case. There were great 
possibilities in the fact that two per- 
from different 


rsation. 


ons connected with it 
angles were in conve 
As he m: 


ide his w toward the show 


window, he remembered how _ this 
George Lerton had tried to induce Sid 
ney Prale to leave the city and remain 


away, and how, a fterward, he had de 


\venue and had spoken to him. 

“He’s connected with this thing in 
some way,” Farland told himself. “It’s 
my job to discover exactly how.” 

But he was doomed to be disap- 
pointed. Before he could get near 
enough to make an attempt to over- 
hear what they were saying, they sud- 
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denly parted. Kate Gilbert went into 
the shop, and George Lerton crossed 
the street and hurried down the 
Avenue. 

It was no use wasting time on Kate 
Gilbert. Farland knew where to find 
her if he wanted her, and he knew 
there would be no use in shadowing 
her now, since she probably had gone 
into the shop to purchase a hat. But 
George Lerton was quite another mat- 
ter. 

The detective did not hesitate. He 
swung off down Fifth Avenue in the 
wake of George Lerton. 

Farland was a rough and ready man, 
and he had little liking for male hu- 
mans of the George Lerton type. Ler- 
ton always dressed in the acme of fash- 
ion, running considerably to fads in 
clothes, appearing almost effeminate at 
times. And yet it was said in financial 
circles that Lerton was far from being 
effeminate when it came to a business 
deal. There had been whispers about 
his dark methods, and it was well known 
that a business foe got small sympathy 
or consideration from him. He was a 
fashionable cutthroat without ; 
the milk of human kindness in his sys 





any <¢ 


ten. 

[It was a surprise to Jim Farland to 
see Lerton walking. He was the sort 
of man who likes to advertise his suc- 
cess, and he had a couple of imposing 
motor cars that he generally used. But 
1e was walking this morning, and the 
fact gave Farland food for thought. 

Lerton continued down the Avenue, 
and Jim Farland followed him closely. 
He expected to see Lerton meet some 
one else and engage in another whis- 
pered conversation, but Lerton did not. 

“That boy is worried,” Farland told 
himself. “He’s one of those birds who 
like to walk when they want to think 
If I could only know 
that f 


something out. 
what was going on in 
his——— 

Lerton had reached Madison Square. 


mind of 


” 
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And there he did something foreign to 
his nature. He crossed the square, pro- 
ceeded to Fourth Avenue, and de- 
scended into the subway. 

Farland was a few feet behind him, 
and got into the same car when Lerton 
caught a downtown train. He followed 
when Lerton got off and went up to 
the street level again, and now the 
broker made his way through the 
throngs and along the narrow streets 
until he finally came to the financial 
district. After a time he turned into 
the entrance of an office building—the 
building where his own offices were lo- 
cated. 

The detective watched him go up in 
the elevator, and then he turned back to 
the cigar stand in the lobby and pur- 
chased more of the black cigars he 
loved. For a time he stood out at the 
curb, puffing and thinking. He watched 
the building entrance closely, but 
George Lerton did not come down 
again. 

As a matter of fact, Farland scarcely 
had expected that he would. He be- 
lieved that Lerton had kept an appoint- 
ment with Kate Gilbert, and then had 
continued to his office to take up the 
work of the day. Farland decided that 
he would give Lerton a chance to at 
tend to the morning mail and pressing 
matters of business, before seeking an 
interview. 

Finally, Farland threw the stub of 
the cigar away, turned into the entrance 
of the building once more, and walked 
briskly to the elevator. He shot up to 


the tenth floor, went down the hall, 
and entered the reception room of the 
Lerton offices. An imp of an office 


boy took in his card. 

“Mr. Lerton will see you in ten min- 
utes, sir,” the returning boy announced. 

Farland match to another 
cigar. He was a little surprised that 
lLerton had sent out that message. Ler- 
ton knew Farland, as Sidney Prale had 
known him in the old days. He knew 


touched 
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Farland’s business, and he knew that 
the detective and Prale were firm 
friends. He could guess that Prale 
had engaged Jim Farland to work on 
this case and clear him of the charge 
of having murdered Rufus Shepley. 
After a time, him 
into the private of 


the boy ushered 


ice. George Lerton 


was sitting behind a gigantic mahogany 
desk, looking very much the prosperous 
man of business. 

ai Vell, 


Lerton exclaimed. “ilaven’t seen 





‘arland, this is a pleasure!” 
you 
for ages. How’s busine 

“It could be better,” Jim Ia 


could be a lot worse. 


rland re 


plied, ‘‘and it I’m 


making a good living, an have no 


tose : ‘ 
Kick coming. 


“Tf I ever need a man in your line, 
I'll call you in,” (jeorge Lerto aid. 
“And the pay will be all right, too.” 

“Don't doubt it,” Farland replied. 

ot] 


“Want 
special this morning 7” 
“ey a 


to see me about 


Yes, if you can give me a few min- 
utes.” 
“All the time you like,” Lerton re 


plied. 


That was not like the man, Jim Far- 
land knew. Lerton was the sort to trv 


ortant, the always 


to make himself imj 
busy man who had no time for any 


body less than a millionaire. 


j ind smiled and sat down in a 
cl at ne end of il de sk. He 
ty ed his ! s hands, looked 
ac! S il H | OI cl ired | 
thro n DOr 

‘You know abi Sidney Prale being 
ir bit trouble, « course?” 

‘Yes. Can't und ron 
replic | wi ¢ 31GHneY W hc d 
a tem] ( ut I never thought 
he would resort irder dt af 
( t Yo 1 kre rt never got 
with him any too wel He had 
rel with his sweetheart in the old 





and left for Honduras twenty-four 
hours later and remained there for ten 
years.” 
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“T know all about that, of course,” 
Farland said. ‘You perhaps have 
guessed that he sent for me—engaged 
me to get him out of this little scrape.” 
little Lerton 
I should call it a very seri- 


F sade - a Tt, 27? 
lurder, a scrape? 


gasped. = 


ous matter.” 
“Let us hope that it will not be a 
serious matter for Sid,” Farland said 





with feeling. “I believe that the boy 
is innocent and I hope to be able to 
clear him. Will you help me 

“T never had any particular love for 
Sidney, and neither did he for me,” 
George Lerton said. “However, he is 
my cousin, and I hate to see him in 
trouble But how can I help you? I 
don’t know anything about the affair.” 

‘An alibi an important thing in a 
case like this,” Farland said. “We 
want to prove an alihi, if we can, of 
course. Sidney says that you met him 
on Fifth Avenu he 

‘And JI cannot understand that,” 
Lert interrupted. ‘‘\Why should he 
Ss y 1 } i g?” 

“Vou « t meet him?” 

‘I certain did not! I cannot lie 
about such a thing, even to save my 








cous! would make me a sort 
of essory, wouldn’t Pp. 4 
afford to be mixed up in any 
the sort. You must understand that!’ 

‘And vou didn’t urge him to leave 
New York and remain away for the 
est of his life?” 

“T didn’t see him at all,’ George Ler- 
ton pet d. “Why on earth should 
if care v her ] ni nains in New 
York ¢ es his million dollars else- 
here 

i dc kn \ I hi | I d 

1 “Da ms | e that 

( ( tell a 1 1 like 
that. Doesn't it look peculiar to you?” 

“T must confess that it does not,” 
George Lerton replied. “I suppose it 
was the first thing that came into his 


head. He was trying to establish an 


alibi, of course, and he probably 
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thought he would get a chance to tele- 
phone to me and ask me to stand by 
the story he had told, thinking that I 
would do it because of our relation- 
ship.” 

“T was hoping that you would tell me 
you had met him on Fifth Avenue,” 
Farland said. “It would have made his 
alibi stronger, of course, and every little 
bit helps.” 

“Stronger? You mean to say that 
he has any sort of an alibi at all?” 

“A dandy!” Farland exclaimed. “In 
fact, we have an alibi that tells us that 
Sid was quite a distance from Rufus 
Shepley’s suite whep Shepley was 
slain.” : 

“Why, how is that?” 

“Sid picked up a bum and tried to 
make a man of him. He bought the 
fellow some clothes and took him to a 
barber shop. The clothing merchant 
and the barber furnish the alibi.” 

An expression of consternation was 
in George Lerton’s face, and Jim Far- 
land was quick to notice it. 

“Of course, I am glad for 
sake,” Lerton said. “But I had 
believed that he had killed 
It caused me a bit of trouble, too.”’ 





€ 


Sidney’s 


really 





Sheplev. 


“How do you mean?” Farland asked. 
“Shepley was a sort of client of 
mine,” Lerton said. “I handled a deal 
for him now and then. He has been 


traveling on business for some time, as 
you nerhaps know. | had hopes that he 
certain large conini 


would give me a 
sion and that I would male a handsome 


profit. 


He was about convinced, I am 








sure, that I was the man to handle it 
for him. His small deals with me had 
always been to hi profit and my 
credit.’ 

Oh, I understand! 

“And a possible good customer is re 
moved,” Lerton went on. “So you have 
an alibi for Sidney, have you? In that 
case—if he did not kill Rufus Shepley 
—he must have told that story about 


‘ting me when he was in a panic 


mee 


-~ 
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immediately following his arrest. Sid 
always was panicky, you know.” 

“T didn’t know that a panicky man 
could pick up a million dollars in ten 
years.” 

“Oh, I suppose Sidney was fortunate. 
There are wonderful opportunities at 
times in Central America, and I sup 
pose he happened to just strike one of 
them right. He was very fortunate, 
indeed. Not every man can have good 
luck like that.” 

“Well, I’m that I troubled 
you,” Farland said. ‘And now, I'll get 
out—if you'll do me a small favor.” 

“Anything, Farland.” 

“[ see you have a typewriter in the 
and I’d like to write a short 
note to leave uptown.” 

“Just step outside and dictate it to 
said George 


sorry 


corner, 


one of my stenographers,” 
Lerton. 

“That'd be too much trouble,” Far 
land replied. “It’s only a few lines, 
and I can pound a typewriter pretty 

Besides, this is a little confi- 
dential report that I would not 
to have your stenographer know any 


good. 


care 


thing about.” 
“Oh, I see! 
Farland got 


the typewriter. 


” 


Help yourself 
up and hurried over to 
He put a sheet of pape 


in the machine, wrote a few lint 
folded the sheet and put it into 
coat pocket.” 

“Well, I’m much obliged,” he said 


“T think we'll have Sid out of trou 


} 


before tone. 


us he '’ George Lerto 

said. 

There was something in the tone of 
l vice, hoy that belied the 
\ I po Farland gave him a 
ingle, rapid glance, but the expression 
of Lerton’s face told him nothing 
Lerton was a broker and used to | 
hatwide <del bi wena 4 make 
Dt ess deals. i i€ was a master 
4 + - en 1,1 1 
tne art of the biank countenance, 


and knew it well. 


had S id 





nothing concer: 
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for he was not ready 
ton know that he sus- 


Miss Gilbert 


ing Kate Gilbert, 
to let George Ler 
pected any connection of 
with the Rufus Shepley case. Farland 
was not certain himself what that con 
nection would be and he knew it would 
be foolish to say anything that 

put Lerton on guard and make the my 


would 


tery more difficult of solution. 

He thanked Lerton once more and 
departed. Out in the corridor and 
some distance from the Lerion office 


he took from his pocket the note he had 
written on Lerton’s private typew 
and glanced at it quickly. Farland was 
merely verifying what he had noticed 
as he had typed the note 

a lucky 


riter 


“er 


1 
hat was 


hunch about tha 
typewriter,” he told himself. “Thi 
case is going to be interesting, all right 


— for eral persons.’ 

Farland had noticed particularly the 

that had been received 
merchant 


SEV 


typewritten notes 
by the 
barber. 


clothing and the 
There were two 
that were battered in a peculiar manner, 
and another key that was out of align 


certain keys 


ment 

He knew now, by glancing at the 
lines he had written himself, that those 
other notes had been typed on the same 
machine. He guessed that it had been 
George Lerton, the broker, had 
those and the money to the 
merchant 


who 
sent 


notes 


barber and the 


Why had George Lerton been so 
eager to destroy his cousin’s alibi? 
Why was George Lerton trying to 


have Sidney Prale sent to the electric 


chair for murder? 
CHAPTER XiIll. 
PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 
N \TURALLY, a man facing prose- 
cution on a murder charge is 
liable to be nervous, whether he is in 
nocent or not. If an attempt is being 
made to gather evidence that will clear 


him, he wishes for frequent 
6D pb 


reports, al 





ot Silence 


ways hoping that there will be some ray 


of hope. And so it was with Sidney 
Pi le this morning, as he paced the 
floor the living room of his suite in 


the hotel. 

Murk had done everything possible 
Sidney comfortable. 
Now merely stood to one side and 
watched the man who had saved him 
from a self-inflicted death, and tried to 
think of something that he could say 
> Prale easier in his mind. 

They had not seen heard from 
fim [Farland since the evening before, 
when he had engaged the taxicab and 
had started in pursuit of the limousine 


to make Prale 


1 
ne 


or do to mak 





O)] 


Kate Gilbert had entered. Prale won- 
dered what Farland had been doing, 
whether he had discovered anything 
concerning Kate Gilbert, whether he 
had found a clew that would lead to 
an unraveling of the mystery. 

“Are you sure about that Farland 
man, Mr. Prale?”? Murk asked, after a 
time 


Murk?” 
and I 
said 


“What do you mean by that, 

“Well, he’s a kind of cop, 
never had much faith in cops,” 
Murk. 

“Farland is an old friend of mine, 
Murk, and he is on the square—if that 


is what you mean.” 


“He sure started out like a house 
afire, sir, but he seems to be fallin’ 
down now,” Murk declared. “He sure 


did handle that barber and the clothin’ 
merchant, but he ain’t showed us any 
peed since he left us last night.” 
“He is biisy somewhere—you may be 
sure of that,’ Sidney Prale declared. 
“Well, boss, I ain’t any educa- 
tion, and I ain’t an expert in any par- 
ticular | but I’ve often been accused 
of hi ivin’ common sense, and I’m strong 
for you 


‘r 


got 


ine 


eaning what, Murk?” 

Ne thing’ . boss, except that I’d like 
to be busy gettin’ you out of this mess. 
Seems to me I know just as much 
about it as you do, and if we'd talk 
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matters over, maybe I’d get some sort 
of an idea, or somethin’ like that.” 
Prale sat down before the window, 
lighted a cigar, and looked up at Murk. 
“Go ahead!” he said. “It won’t hurt 
anything, and it will serve to kill time 
until we hear from Jim Farland. 
What do you want to talk about first?” 
“It seems to me,” said Murk, clear- 
ing his throat and attempting to speak 
in an impressive manner, “that this is 
a double-barreled affair.” 
“What do you mean?’ Prale asked. 
“Well, there’s the murder thing, and 
then there’s this thing about you havin’ 
some powerful and secret enemies that 
are tryin’ to do you dirt without even 
comin’ out in the open about it. May- 
be them two things are mixed together, 
and maybe again they ain’t. If they 
ain’t, we’ve got two jobs on our hands.” 
“And, if they are——” Prale asked. 
“Then it looks to me, boss, like the 
gang that’s after you is tryin’ to hang 
this murder on you after havin’ had 
somebody croak that Shepley guy.” 
“T’ve thought of that, Murk. But it 
doesn’t look possible,’ Prale said. “If 
my enemies merely wanted to hang a 
murder charge on me, as you have sug- 
gested, I think they would have planned 
better and would have made the evi- 
dence against me more conclusive. 
would mean that there would be a lot 
of persons in the secret; and men who 





plan murder do not like to take the 
entire town into confidence about it.” 

“Well, that ‘ 
Murk admitted. 


sounds reasonable, 


“And why Rufus Shepley?” 
“Because you had that spat with him 


in the lobby of the hotel, and could 


be shown that you had a reason for 


knifin’ him,” Murk said, with evident 
satisfaction. 

“Nobody could have known I was 
going to have that quarrel with Shep- 
ley, because I had no idea of it myself 
when I entered the hotel lobby,” Prale 
said. 


“After I left the hotel. I met 
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Farland and then walked down to the 
river and met you—and you know the 
rest. How could they have contem- 
plated hanging that crime on me when 
they did not know but that I had a 
perfect alibi? 1 think we’re on the 
wrong track, Murk.” 

“Well, boss, how about your foun- 
tain pen?” Murk asked. “How come it 
was found beside the body?” 

“That one of the biggest puzzles 
in the whole thing, Murk. I cannot re- 
member exactly when I had the pen 
last. I cannot imagine how it got into 
Shepley’s room and on the floor beside 
his body. That feuntain pen of mine 
is an important factor in this case, 
Murk, and it has me worried.” 

“It seems to me,’ Murk said, “that 
if I had any powerful enemies after 
my scalp, I'd know the birds and be 
watchin’ out for them all the time, to 
see that they didn’t start anything when 
I was lookin’ in the other direction.” 

“But, Murk, I haven’t the slightest 
idea who they are,” Sidney Prale de- 
clared. ‘Il don’t know why I should 
have enemies that amount to anything, 
and that is what makes it so puzzling. 
How can I work this thing out when 
I don’t even know where to start? I 
wish Jim Farland would come.” 

fim Farland did, at that moment. 


Murk let him in, and the detective 








tossed his hat on a chair, sat down in 
another, lighted one of his own black 
cigars, .and looked Sidney Prale 
through narrowed eyes 

Well, Jim?” Prale asked 

; vhi | eally got some- 
thing to say, | : to make 
rene ] ( d muddle you 
I | tttered junk 
lim larland  repliec 7}! y this 
much—things are looking much better 
for you.” 

“That sounds good, Jim. Can’t you 


Prale asked, sitting 
his chair. 


tell me anything?’ 
forward on 
“The barber and the clothing mer- 
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chant have fixed up a part of your 
alibi, Sid, as perhaps Murk has told 
you. That is the first point. It makes 
it look impossible for you to have slain 
Rufus Shepley, and | think Lawyer 
Coadley could get the charge against 
you dismissed on that alone.” 

“But I want to be entirely cleared.” 
xactly. You don’t want to leave 
the slightest doubt in the mind of a 
single person. There is but one way 
to you absolutely, S 


> 


f 
| 


Sid. We've 
got to show conclusively that you could 
not have killed Shepley, and the best 
the person who 


cleai 


way to do that is to find 





did.”’ 

“T understand, Jim.’ 

“There seems to be some sort of a 
mysterious alliance against you, Sid. 
You say that you can’t understand why 


you should have enemies that hate you 


so, and J know you're telling the truth. 
Whether that business has anything to 
do with the murder, or not, I am not 


yrepared to say now. But we want to 

I : 

find out lis enemy business, too, 

don’t we?” 
“Certainly,” 
“4 


where 


about 1 


Prale said 
Kate Gilbert I know 
She does not belong 


followed 
she lives. 


to a rich family and does not live in 
splendor. But she wears expensive 
gowns and has plenty of spending 
money, and has mysterious dealings 


Her 


in some way, 


with a distinguished-looking man. 
father is mixed up in it 
too. I went through their apartment, 
Sid. Somebody in that apartment wrote 
the anonymous notes you received.” 

“What?” Prale gasped. 

“T found a tablet of the same sort of 
paper, and scraps of writing in 
wastebasket that were in the same hand. 
Think, Sid! 


«ep 


By George!” Prale exclaimed. “She 


the 


On the ship——”’ 


could have slipped into my stateroom 
and pinned that note to my pillow, and 
she could have stuck the one 
on my suit case as I walked past her 
on the deck.” 


second 
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“And could have sent the others,” 
Farland added. 

“But, why?” Prale demanded. “I 
never saw the woman until I met her 
at a social affair in Honduras. What 
could she or any of her people have 
against me?” 

“Perhaps it was the maid,” Farland 
said. 

“She could have done it, of course, 
the same as Kate Gilbert,” Prale said. 
“But the same difficulty holds good— 
why? Kate Gilbert did seem to avoid 
me, and I caught her big maid glaring 
at me once or twice as if she hated the 
sight of me. But why on earth——’” 

Farland cleared his throat. : 
her thought for you to 
“This Kate 


George Lerton.”’ 


of Silence 


“Here is anoi 
1 +7 


digest,” he said. Gilbert 


knows vour- cou 


rey 1 1.1 
Sidney Prale sud 


‘nly sat up straight 


in his chair again, his eyes blinking 
rapidly. 

“Doesn't that open up possibilities ?” 
Jim Farland asked him. “The woman 
eems to be working against you for 
some reason, and we know that George 


Lerton lied about meeting you on Fifth 


Avenue that night. It appears that he 
is working again you, too, for some 
mysterious motive.” 

\ dangerous gleam came into Sidney 
Prale’s eyes. “That simplifies matters,” 
he said. “I'll watch for Kate Gilbert, 
and when I see her I'll ask why she 
sent me those notes. \nd I'll get 


George Lerton alone and choke out of 

him why he lied about meeting me on 

the Avenue. I’ve trimmed worse men 
in George Lerton.” 

¥ nea ¢g od little boy and do 

, of the sort,’ Farland told him. 

“We are playit double 


game, re- 


this enemy 





is to solve 


and at the same time trying 


to clear you of a murder charge 


of those persons get the idea tha 

wea induly interested in them, we 

may not have such an easy time of it.” 
“T understand that, of course.” 
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“Let me tell you a few more things, 
Sid. I saw Lerton talking to Miss Gil- 
bert on the street. They were speak- 
ing in very low tones. When they 
parted, I followed Lerton to his office, 
and went in and talked to him. I did 
it just to size him up. He still declares 
that he never met you on Fifth Avenue. 
He acts like a man afraid of something; 
and I discovered an interesting thing, 
Sid. He has a typewriter in his private 
office, one for his personal use. I man- 
aged to type a short note on it.” 

“What of that?” 

“That typewriter has a few bad keys, 
Sid. And I discovered this—that the 
notes sent to the barber and merchant, 
that caused them to He and try to smash 
your alibi, were written on the type- 
writer in George Lerton’s office!” 





Prale sprang to his feet. 

“Then Lerton has something to do 
with this!” he cried. ‘He tried to get 
me to leave town, and he tried to break 
down my alibi. How did he know I 
was going to make an alibi like that?” 

“My guess is that your cousin has 
been having you watched since you got 
off the ship.” 

“But, why?” Prale cried. “It is true 
that he married the girl who had jilted 
me a few years before, but I do not 
hold that against him. I know of no 
reason why he should work against me 
so.” 

“Know anything about him that 
might cause him serious trouble if you 
talked ?” 





“No,” Prale replied. ‘‘As much as 
TI dislike him, as much as that 
he is crooked in business, all that I 
really could say would be that he had a 
mean disposition and was not to be 


trusted too far.” 

“T thought maybe you had something 
on him, and he was trying to get you 
out of the way so you'd not talk,” Far- 
land said. “That would explain a lot, 


of course.” 
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“Tt can’t be that.” 

“Then we are up in the air again.” 

“Why not ask him?’ Prale de- 
manded. “Believe me, I’ll wait for him 
to come from his office—and he’ll an- 
swer me, and tell the truth!” 

“Put that hot head of yours under 
the nearest cold-water faucet!” Far- 
land commanded. ‘You make a move 
that I don’t sanction, and I'll quit the 
case! You'll spoil things, Sid, if you’re 
not careful. Just digest what I have 
told you.” 

“You’re in command, Jim!” 

“Very well. You leave George Ler- 
ton to me, Sid. There are many angles 
to this case, and I can’t attend to all 
of them at once. I don’t want to call 
in other detectives, because they may be 
in the pay of these mysterious enemies 
of yours, and I haven’t an assistant 
with an ounce of brains. Sid, you’ve 
got to turn detective yourself—you and 
Murk.” 

“T was just wonderin’ if I was goin’ 
to get a chance to do anything,” Murk 
said. 

“Plenty of chances,” Farland replied. 
“Sid, you pick up this Kate Gilbert, if 
you can. Act as if you did not suspect 
a thing. Try to talk to her—you were 
introduced to her in Honduras, and all 
that. Don’t let her get nervous about 
you, but watch her as much as you 
and let me know everything you 
see and hear. Take a look at that big 
maid, Marie, when you get a chance. 
If you can do so, and think it advisable, 


” 


can, 


put Murk on Marie’s trail. I'll want to 
use Murk later myself.” 

Sidney Prale was quick to agree. 
And thus, without being aware of it, 
he started on a short career of adven- 
ture and romance. 


Had Murk been a crystal gazer or 
something of the sort, and could he 
have into the future in that 
manner, he would have said that the 


looked 


crystal lied. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MORE MYSTERY 


a FARLAND went from the hotel 

to Coadley’s office, to ascertain 
whether the attorney’s private investi- 
gators, who were working independ 
ently of him, had unearthed anything 
of importance in connection with the 
case. 

Sidney Prale stated that he would 
go for a walk, and the police detective, 
l that he 


now thoroughly convinced 


would not try to run away, raised no 


objection. It was Prale’s intention to 
make an attempt to meet Kate Gilber 
Murk hurried around getting his coat 
wd hat nd mor 1 tick. 

“Fool — ide Pral told himself 
“Kate ( ilbert ha siven me the cold 
houldet lread nd she certainly will 
do it 10OW, e lI sta id ect ‘ BY 
murdet Not a chance in the world of 
setting better acquaint : with her now 


‘What do you want me t 
Murk askee 
to much 


I don’t seem to 
in this game 
I would! Can’t J 


amountin’ 
like to be in action, 
take a hand?” 
“Ne 
him. 
wanted } 
“T’d rather help you « 
Murk said. “I reckon he is pretty de 
cent but I don’t put 


ol 


soon as possible,” Prale t 
‘arland 


you to help him later. 


“Remember, | 


for a 

much stock in any 
Prale laughed as he finished dressing, 

put on his hat and gloves, and reached 

for his stick. 

me tl 


“Suppose you just shadow 
told Murl “(Set a 


fine day,” he 
practice in that line. Don't bother m« 
but just follow and watch.” 

| getcha, bo You want me tol 


may need you in a 


I'll be on hand,” M 


of Silence 


Sidncy Prale went down in the ele- 
vator, Murk going down in the same 
le lounged about the lobby for 


} 


a time, and Murk made himself as in- 


Pie 





conspicuous as possible in a ¢ 
14 


ieved, as Farland had intt- 


Prale bel 
mated, that he was bet followed and 





by the orders of 


ssibly 
his cousin. 


mn, 
should have it 


know why Lerton 
and he wanted 


ered him, 

















discover the man following him. 

He saw nobody in the lobby who - 
p 1 at all suspicious, a aiter 4 

rt time he left 1 started walking 
bris \\ iown th \venue likxe y gen 
tl 1 tal a constitutional. The 
n th were on the stré 
a I 1 to 1 I ! 1 
I 1 n | topped to lool t 
3 1 W ( > ] yl » > 
epped he curb and glanced behind 
But was a “shadow,” Prale 
did ne tio 

Lf ee Murk, however, i he 
n l Murl ! Yel Murk re 
mained a short d nee behind 1 
mo up closer whenever Prale was 
f Ir 1 to cross i feet, SO } \ 1 | 
not i ] ie hrong Murt 5 
ordinary-looking and had a happy 
ult O emacing him If na cro 1 
[le \ on the yevery minute, WV l 
n Sidney Prale, gl ym at « 
man or y lan who apf ched Prale 
‘ much as locked at hi 

‘ cl ed tortv-set l >{ et, 
« ) | { ind ) € he | 
brary glanced ! LW 
Mi Kate Gilbert walking d i > 
wide )s 

It w a ti lh mom«e di 
P } | he Te embe ed > \ 5 
figt yr to pr t hin | 2 
( ored him. he could " 
+t \ lk } ve wid c ~ he he 
( 

e could d seeing h 

they met oO > at the botto of 
th ) ‘4 ed | ¢ | 
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“Good morning, Miss 
said. 

She turned and met his eyes squarely, 
and he could see that she hesitated for 
a moment. Then her face brightened, 
and she stepped toward him. 

“Good morning,” she replied. ‘Al- 
though it is a little after noon, I am 
afraid.” 

Her words might have been for the 
benefit of any who heard. They were 
light enough and cordial enough, but 
she did not offer him her hand, and the 
expression on her face was scarcely 





Gilbert,” he 


one of welcome. 


“T am glad to see you again,” Prale 


You are settled and feeling at 


home?” 
“In -.a measure,” he said. 

She had not mentioned the crime of 
wh ich he was accused, and he did not 

ish to be the first to speak of it. She 
St Cj ped still closer. 

“T want to talk to you, Mr. Prale,” 
“Kindly get a taxi and have 
drive us through the 


she said. 

the chauffeur 
‘ 

park. 

could believe — this 

had doubted whether 


Prale scarcely 
good fortune. He 


he would have a chance to talk to her, 
and here she was asking him to en 
gage a taxicab so that they could en 
joy a CO ersation. 

He hailed ng taxi, put her in, 
gave the chauffeur h directions, and 
sprat in himse! The machine 
turned at the fir orner and started 
back up tl Avenue in the heavy traf- 
fi 

YO ( to mie wout 
ymething j wa Prale aske 

i [ ] 1 « the me ¢ 
wl cl ! e€ al l d. | cll \ thlal 
you are n ruilty 


“Thank you, Miss Gilbert. I assure 


you that Iam not. It is an unfortunate 
affair, which we hope to have cleared 
up within a short time.” 

“I hope that you will be free soon,” 
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she said. “And then you will be able 
to enjoy yourself, I suppose.” 

“IT hope to have my vacation yet,” 
Prale said. 

“You are going to remain in New 
York?” 

“Certainly ; it is my home.” 

“Sometimes a man does better away 
from home.” 

“But I have been away from home 
for ten years. I have made my pile 
as the saying is, and have come home to 
show off and lord it over my neigh- 
bors,” Prale rephed, laughing. 

They had reached the lower end of 


Central Park now, and the taxi turned 
into a driveway, and made its way 
around the curves toward the upper 
end. The chauffeur was busy nodding 
to others of his craft and paying no at- 
tention to his fares. Sweethearts, he 
supposed, talking silly nothings as they 


were driven through the park. The 
chauffeur was used to such; he hauled 
many of them. 

Kate Gilbert leaned a bit closer to 
Prale, and when she spoke it was in 


a low, tense voice. 


“Go away from New York, Mr. 
Prale!” 
“Why should I do that?” he asked. 
“It would he better for you, I feel 
sure.” 
“Because of the absurd charge 
: nst m«¢ ! end hz ny in- 
ence prt I’d hate to run 
a\ ind let j ( I hat perhaps 
I 
( h 1i¢ t J ( your 
j en of irge to all the 
orld,” she t er you have 
aon con ol shi uld YO 
“Why?” he ked, again. 
“Because—you have enemies, Mr. 


Prale!’”’ 
“T have discovered that; but I do 
not know why I should have enemies.” 
“Perhaps you did something, some 
time, to create them.” 
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“But I haven't,” Prale declared 

“Retribution comes when we 
expect it, Mr. Prale.” 

“Yes. I believe that you wrote that 
in one of your notes.” 

He had said it! And Jim Farland 
had told him not to let her suspect that 
knew. Well, he couldn’t help it 


least 


they 
now. 

Kate Gilbert gasped and sat back 
from him. 

“In my note?” she said. 

“The notes interested me greatly, 


Miss Gilbert. I have saved them. But 
why should you send them to me?” 
“You can ask me that!” she ex- 


“So you know that I wrote 
In that case, Mr. Prale, 
spt ke of retribution, 


claimed. 
them, do you? 
you know why | 
you probably know my identity and in- 
tentions, and you know why you have 
eneinies !”’ 
“But I do not!’ he protested. 
“Please do not attempt to tell a false- 
hood, Mr. You know I 
the notes, do you? Then 
So you are going to 


Prale. wrote 


you know 
everything else. 
fight.” 
“T fail to understand all this.” 
“Another falsehood!’ she cried. “I 
asked you to leave New York 


” 


have 
and 

“And I fail to see why I should.” 

“Then remain—and receive the retri- 
she said. “You will deserve 
all you get, Sidney Prale! When I 
think of what you have done——” 

She ceased speaking, and turned to 
glance through the window. 


bution !’’ 


“You were kind enough to say that 
you believed me innocent of the mur- 
dei charge——” 
“I do. IJ hate to have you facing a 
thing like that when you are innocent. 
But this other thing——” 

“Can’t you explain? 
word of honor that I 
stand this.” 


I give you my 


dc not 


under- 


“Your word of honor!” she sneered, 
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facing him again. “You speak of honor 
—you? That is the best jest of all!” 

Sidney Prale’s face flushed. 

“IT had hoped that I was a man of 
honor,” he said. “I always have tried 
to be honorable in my dealings with 
men and women, all my life. Please 
understand that, Miss Gilbert.” 

“If you have tried, you have failed 
miserably. Why do you persist in tell- 
ing falsehoods, Mr. Prale. Do you 

hat I am a weak, silly woman 


think th: 
ready to be hoodwinked by lies?” 


1 ” 


ure you—— 
“J do not care for any of your as- 
surances,” she interrupted. “I wish it 
understood that we are strangers here- 


“Dp 
ut 1 ass 


T 


are going to fight, are you? 
g Sidney Prale—and lose! What 
I said was correct—you cannot dodge 
retribution, It will take more than a 
million dollars to be able to do that.” 

“My dear young lady , 

“T am done, Mr. Prale. I have said 
all that I intend saying to you.” 

‘Then it is my turn to talk!” Prale 
said. “This thing is getting to be so 
serious that I demand an explanation. 
Why you, and others, be 
eager to run me out of New York?” 


after. You 
light, 





should so 
“Others? 
“Yes— 

know.” 


el 


Hlis name, please?” 


particularly one man we both 


“Why ask, Miss Gilbert?” 

“Very well.” 

“Why do you want me to run 
away ! 


“T did not know that others were try- 
she said. “‘] 
Ly esse se-—_well bec; ce 
because well, because 
I suppose. You deserve 
worst that can happen to you. but 


1° 


a woman has a kind thought now and 
J 


” 
et you to leave, 


suggested it 


see any man ground 
no matter how mu 
and that 1 


is what 1s to 


ppen to you if you do not go awat 


If you 
such harsh measures, perhaps. 


1 


eave, your enemies will not use 
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when you are here before their very 
eyes, they will lift their hands against 
you!” 

“Who are these enemies, and why are 
they after my scalp?” 

“You know, Sidney Prale, as_ well 
as I. I can see that it is useless to talk 
to you. I am sorry that I had a mo- 
ment’s compassion and made the at- 





tempt. Please stop the cab and let 
me out here.” 

“But I demand to know——” 

“Do as I say, or I shall make a 


scene!” 

Prale gave the signal, and the taxi 
stopped. He helped her out, and she 
started briskly down the nearest path, 
Sidney Prale paid the chauffeur, and 
started to follow. 

He gfanced back, and saw Murk get- 
ting out of another taxicab. He had 
forgotten Murk in his interest in the 
conversation with Kate Gilbert. But 
Murk had not forgotten—Murk had his 
orders, and he was carrying them out; 
he was keeping in sight, to be on hand 
if he was needed. 

Murk had a little money Prale had 
given him, enough to pay the taxi 
chauffeur. Prale motioned for him to 
approach. 

“Here’s a roll of 
“Keep up tl 


the game, 
too far away.” 


“TH be riol t at your heels, boss . 


“And keep your eyes open.” 


bills,” he = said. 
Murk. Don’t get 


“That woman was Kate Gilbert.’ 
“Then I’ll know her whenever I see 
her again, sir. 
Prale hurried on down the path. 
q ‘ 4 


Murk k 
tance behind. 

Kate Gilbert had 
swiftly. She had 


pt pace with him, a short dis- 


1 
yeen 


the street, 


-rossed it, 


antl 
reacn d 


and, as Prale watched, she 
Prale followed. 

The girl did not look behind. She 
came to the middle of the block and 
ran up the steps of an apartment house, 
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Prale passed the entrance, glanced at 
the number, and continued down the 
street. At the corner, he allowed Murk 
to catch up with him. 

“She turned in at the address Jim 
Farland gave us,” Prale said. “She 
has gone home, Murk. I fancy that 
we are done with her for to-day!” 

A lot he knew about it! 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF VIOLENCE. 


IDNEY PRALE turned around and 

walked back along the street to 

the park, Murk once more following at 

a short distance, as he had been ordered 
to do. 

Because he wanted to think of his 
predicament, Prale crossed into the 
park and began following one of the 
paths toward the south, making his 
way along it slowly, paying little atten- 
tion to the persons he passed now and 
then. 

He crossed a drive and followed an- 
other path; and now he came to a se- 
cluded spot where the path was hidden 
from passers-by on the other walks 
and drives. Here the way ran through 
1 tiny gulch, the sides of which were 
banked with bushes. Squirrels scam- 
pered and birds chattered at him, but 
none of them. 


A MOMENT 


Prale saw 





He was trvinge to explain to himself 
why Kate Gilbert had warned him to 
eave New York, why she had inter- 
ested herself in his aff 
ing himself fe the tl 
vh pecies of 1¢ 1f 
suddenly had found him 
without knowin: x the reason for it. 

He had demanded information and 
it had not been given him. She had 
id nothing at all that gave him an 
inkling as to the nature of what 
eemed to be a plot against him. He 


had been as firm as he dared, he told 
himself. A man could not threaten 
a woman, could not use violence in an 








“—_— 
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attempt to make her speak and re- 
veal secrets. 

“We'll have to work from another 
corner,”’ Sidney Prale told himself. “TI 
can’t threaten a woman, but I can pum- 
mel a man; and if I meet George Ler- 
ton again, I am liabie to forget what 
Jim Farland told me and use my own 
methods.” 

He walked on through the tiny gulch. 
He came to a cross path, and a man 
lurched down it and against him. 

“Beg pardon!” Prale murmured. 

“Wonder you wouldn’t look where 
you're going!” the other exclaimed. 
“Got an idea you own the whole park, 
or somethit.g like that? Men like you 
shouldn’t be running around loose!” 

“You ran into me, not I into you,” 
Prale reminded him. 

As he spoke, he looked at the other 
closely. He saw a gigantic man who 
had the general appearance of a thug, 
whose chin was thrust forward aggres- 
sively, and whose hands were opening 
and closing as if he wished they were 
around Sidney Prale’s throat. 

“T’ve a notion to smash you one!” 
the fellow said, advancing toward Prale 
a bit, 

Prale’s temper flamed at once. His 
own chin was shot forward, and his 
own hands closed. 

“Tf that is the way feel 
it, start in!” Prale said. ‘Perphaps I 
can teach you to act decently and keep 
a civil tongue in your head!” 


you about 


“ 


The man before him made no com 
ment—he simply launched himself for 
ward like a thunderbolt. Sidney Prale 
darted quickly to one side, and tossed 
his hat and stick on the ground. HH 
did not have time to get off his coat; 


he could not even remove his gloves 

The other, missing him in th: 
rush, turned and came back, swinging 
his fists. Prale did not dart aside now. 
He put himself on guard, braced him- 
self against the side of the little gulch, 
and waited for the attack. 


it first 
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They clashed, and Prale knew that 
he had a real fight on his hands, for 
the man who had attacked him was no 
mean antagonist. But, after the first 
real clash, Prale had no fear of the 
outcome. The man was brutal, but he 
had no skill. He delivered blows that 
would have felled any one—but they 
did not reach their objective. 

And then a second man crashed down 
through the brush and joined in the at- 
tack. Sidney Prale realized in that mo- 
ment that the attack had been premedi- 
tated and the fight forced upon him 
Tt fed fuel to the flames of 
his wrath. He did not know whether 
this was the work of some of his un- 
known enemies or whether these thugs 
were mere robbers intent upon getting 
his wallet and watch. It made little 
difference to him which they were. 

With his back against the side of the 
gulch, he fought with what skill he 
could, trying to stand off both of them. 
The attack had come with a rush, and 
all this had occupied but a few sec- 
onds. 

Presently a human whirlwind ap- 
peared and took part in the battle. 
There was an angry roar from a human 
throat, a raucous curse, a_ rushing 
body, the thuds of swift, hard blows. 
Mr. Murk had reached the scene! 

The battle immediately became two- 


yurposely. 
i 7 


fold. Murk fought as these thugs 
fought, disregarding the finer rules of 
conibat, seeking only to put hi oppo- 
nent out, no matter by wh means. 
Murk not unaccustomed to ficht- 
ng of that character, and he was doubly 
formidable now, for he was angry at 
he attack on Sidney Praie. Murk had 


too far away to hear what had 


en said when the trouble started, but 
he had seen, and he guessed 
ately that some of Sidney Prale’s ene- 
mies were engaged in the attempt. 
Murk went after his opponent with 
determination if not with skill. He 


fought him down the path, and there 


immedi 
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the fellow rallied from the surprise 
and rushed back. But Murk was not 
the sort to give ground. In a fight, a 
man should stand up to another until 
one of them was whipped, Murk 
thought. 

He knew how to give blows, but not 
how to guard against them. He was 
marked, and marked well, before the 
battle was a minute old, but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing blood on the face 
of his antagonist. Foot to foot they 
stood and hammered each other, and 
gradually Murk began wearing the 
other man down. 

As for Sidney Prale, now that he had 
but the one thug against him, he fought 
with skill and cunning, knowing that 
the other was a bit the stronger, but 
realizing that he would be victor if he 
used reasonable care. 

His flare of anger had passed, and 
now he was fighting like a clever pugil- 
ist. He warded off the other’s power- 
ful blows, and now and then he slipped 
beneath a guard, or smashed his way 
through one, and sent home a blow of 
his own. 

At the end of three minutes, the thugs 
were getting much the worst of it. 
Gradually they were being fought back 
toward the nearest driveway. Back 
and back they went, but did not turn 
and run, Sidney Prale sensed that they 
were fighting for money, that they were 
being paid for this attack, and he real- 
ized that, but for the presence of Murk, 
he would have had no chance what- 
ever, and probably would be a sense- 





less, bleeding thing now. 

None of them knew that the fight 
had attracted attention, but it had. Two 
women, coming around a curve in the 
had and had run 
toward the nearest driveway, screech- 
ing. Two mounted policemen hurried 
toward heard the and 
charged down the path. 

The two thugs made no effort to 
stopped fighting, and 


‘ j : k 
path, seen it, back 


them, story, 





They 


escape. 
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Prale and Murk ceased also, though the 
latter was eager to continue until a de- 
cision had been rendered. Murk had 
fought often where there was no inter- 
ference and he disliked to be bothered 
now, but he desisted at Prale’s com- 
mand. 

“Well, what’s all this about?’ one 
of the officers demanded. He did not 
address any of them particularly. 

“I was walking along the path, and 
these men attacked me,” Sidney Prale 
said. ‘‘My valet was a short distance 
behind and he came to my assistance. 
I never saw these fellows before.” 

“Nothin’ like it!” one of the thugs 
snarled. “Me and my pal were walkin’ 
along this path and met these men, and 
the one with the stick ordered us out 
When 

they 


of the way as if we were dogs. 
we didn’t move quick enough, 
jumped into us.” 

“That’s a black 
gan. 

“You can settle this at the station,” 
the officer replied. “All of you come 
along with us!” 

Prale picked up his hat and stick, 
took off his blood-soaked gloves and 
threw them away, and motioned for 
Murk to walk at his side and to keep 
They went to the driveway and 
along it, the policemen watching the 
four of them closely, the thugs growling 
to each other and remarking that it was 
a fine day when honest workingmen 
could not stroll in Central Park with- 
out a dude and his valet trying to beat 


Murk be- 


ims” 


quiet. 


them up. 

There wait when the 
station was and then, at the 
lieutenant’s command, one of the thug 


was a_ short 


reached, 


poured forth his story. He gave his 
name and address, as did the other, and 
both made the statement that they we: 


out of work at present. 


Prale stepped forward and gave hi 
name. The leutenant stared at him in 
surprise 


“Why, it’s the guy who croaked that 
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man Shepley!” one of the thugs cried. 
“There ought to be a way of stoppin’ 
him runnin’ around and assaultin’ and 
killin’ folks. If it hadn’t been for the 
cops a 

“Shut up!’ Sidney Prale commanded 
loudly, ignoring the presence of the of- 
ficers. “You fellows made a deliberate 
attack on me and you know it. And J 
want to know who paid you to do it 
—understand ?” 





“You’re crazy!” said one of the 
ihugs. 
Prale turned to the lieutenant. “I'd 


like to have Jim Farland sent for,” he 


said. “He has been handling things 
for me. I want him to investigate these 
men, I have an idea that the names 


and addresses they gave are fictitious. 
Recently enemies of mine have caused 
me considerable trouble, and I feel sure 
that these men were hired to 
me. Fortunately, my valet was walking 
a short distance behind me, and rushed 
up and helped me hold them off.” 
“I’m ready to put up bail, and so is 
my pal!” said one of the thugs angrily. 
“In that case, I'll have to let you go 
for the present,” the lieutenant 


1° 
} 
i 


isordei ly 


1 
attack 


said. 
“The charge is fighting and « 
conduct, and bail will be one hundred 
dollars in each case. You may use the 
telephone if you wish, Mr. Prale.” 


Prale hurried to the telephone, called 


Jim Farland’s office, and was informed 
that Farland had not been there, and 
that? the girl in charge did not know 
here he was, or what he was de 
or when he would return. Prale left 
instructions for Farland and went bacl 
t¢ the desk. 
“This is a serious business, though it 
may not look like it on the face,” he 
said. “I’d like to have these men held 


until we can make sure they have given 
correct names and addresses.” 
“No use holding them if they have 


“a 


think it’s nothing but a regular scrap. 


given bail,” the lieutenant replied. 
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You can talk to the judge later, all of 
you.” 

Prale took a roll of bills from his 
pocket and put up cash bail for both 
Murk and himself. One of the thugs 
followed suit and pulling out a roll of 
bills, stripped off two hundred dollars, 
and arranged for the release of him- 
self and his partner. 

“You seem to have a lot of money 
for men who are out of work,’ Prale 
said. 

“Been savin’ it, atid it’s none of your 
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business anyway,” growled the other. 
They started toward the door, and 

Prale and Murk followed them, 

watched them until they started away, 


and then turned back to bathe their 
faces and hands. Then Prale got a 
taxicab, and drove to the office of a 


physician, who did his best to make the 
countenances of Prale and Murk pre- 

It was an hour later when Jim Far- 
land called Prale by telephone at the 
hotel, 

“T’ve investigated that little matter, 
Sid,” he reported. “Those fellows gave 
addre as you supposed 
they done, and it is an even bet 
that the names they gave were fictitious, 


fictitious ses, 


1 
pera 


too. No doubt about it, Sid—they were 


hired to get you. You'd better be on 


guard and a bit careful.” 
CHAPTER XVI 
MURK RECEIVES A BLOW 

A hour before dinner, Detective Jim 
‘s Farland Idenly appeared in Sid- 
1 Prale S {¢ the l tel 

"in ii" 1° On me now, Sid,” 
] id I ) telephone message 
w! [ he office, and the gent 
t the other end of the line informed 
me that it would be beneficial to my 
health if I immediately ceased having 


anything to do with the Rufus Shepley 
murder case and stopped working for 
you,” 
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“Any idea where the message came 
from?” Prale asked. 

“it came from a public pay station 
in the subway. I had the call traced 
immediately, of course. No chance 
finding out who sent it, naturally. I 
doubt whether I’d recognize the voice 
if I heard it again—could tell by the 
way the fellow talked that he was try- 
ing to disguise his tones. I told him 
and he informed me 
that I was up against something too 


to go to blazes, 
big for a man to face, or something like 
that.”’ 

"yan, if 
want you to work 
Prale said. ‘“You’re married and 
father and——” 


there is any danger, I don’t 


for me,” Sidney 


bout all from you, 
“Think [I’m 


{ 


going to let some man who doesn’t tell 


“And that will be : 
Sid!” Farland interrupted. 


me his name throw a scare into me?” 


«ep 


But, if 


1 ” 


there is danger—— 

“T thrive on danger,” said Jim Far- 
land. “Think I’m going to desert you 
at this fr the game? That is 
what they want, of If I did, 
you’d probably hire another detective, 


stage ot 


course. 


and it might be one of their own men 
—whoever they are. I’m in this game 


to stay, Sid, first because you are an 
old friend of mine and I think you are 
being made the 

a dirty deal, and aiso because I’m not 
t! 7 


victim of some sort of 


ie kind of man to be bluffed out of a 





job. We are going right ahead. I got 
a note at th fice, too. 
\ note!” Prale ga ped. 


‘Typewritten, but not on George Ler 
ton’s battered typewriter this time. It 
I gave up this 


remarked that unless I 


case, somebody would make things hard 
for me, or words to that effect Old 
stuff! If they are so scared that they 
send threatening letters, they’re 
whipped right now—and they know it!” 


“T had an interesting experience this 
afternoon,” said Prale. 
“The fight ?” 


“T don’t mean that. I met Kate Gil- 
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She asked 
drive her 


bert in front of the library. 
me to get a taxicab and 
through the park. I did it. She begged 
me to leave New York and remain 
away, and said that my enemies might 
not be so harsh if | did. I tried to get 
her to explain, and she insisted that I 
knew all there was to know. She left 
the taxicab and walked to her home.” 
“T’ll have to that girl 
more thoroughly,” Farland said. 
; 


investigate 
“She is on guard now, as far as I 
am concerned.” 
“Does 


“T think not.” 


she know Murk by sight?” 


‘Then here where Murk gets a 
teady job for a time,” Jim Farland 
declared. ‘“‘Murk, you go up to Kate 
Gilbert’s home and +h a bit. Give 





him 


Just see if she leaves 


plenty of money, Sid, for expenses. 
the place, Murk, 
and if so, where she goes, and to whom 
general information 


she talks. (set any 


1 


you can. Try to keep her 
; 


ing that you are watching her, but if 


from know 


she finds it out drop the chase and get 
back here, and we'll put another shadow 
on the job. When sure that 
she has decided to remain in her apart- 


you are 


ment for the night, report back here 
to Mr. Prale.”’ 
“You watch me,” Murk said. “I 


never expected to be caught doin’ de 
tective work and I reckon it’s somethin’ 
like a disgrace, but 


special occasion. 


this is a sort of 


Prale gave Murk more money, in 
) engage taxicabs 
money 


tips and bribes. 


or follow Kate Gilbert where 
would be necessary for 
“Your face looks pretty good, but you 
‘emember that there are some 
marks on le told him. 

“Tt’s looked worse, boss,” Murk re 
plied, erinning “Tu try to do this 


g 
thing right.” 
g right. 


want to 


oe P 


ried down in the elevator 
the hotel. He got a 


Murk hin 


and went trom 
cab immediatel 


thing 


y, and promised that dire 
would happen to the chauffeur 
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if he did not get to a certain corner up 
beside the park in record time. Jim 
Farland had given him a badge to be 
used if he was questioned by a police 
officer, and he was to say that he was 
an operative attached to Farland’s of- 
fice. 

Murk discharged the taxi at the 
proper corner, touched match to cig- 
arette, and walked slowly down the 
street toward the apartment house 
where Kate Gilbert lived with her 
father and her maid. 

Jim Farland had told him the loca- 
tion of the Gilbert apartment, and 
Murk saw that the lights in it were 
burning. It was about time for dinner, 
he knew. : 

He went to a drug store on the near- 
est corner and hurried into a telephone 
booth. He called the apartment house 
and asked to be connected with the Gil- 
berts. A woman’s hoarse voice an- 
swered his call, and he guessed that it 
vas the maid speaking. 

“Miss Kate Gilbert 
asked. 

“Who is calling, please?” 

“Tell her it is about that 
fair,” Murk replied. 

“One moment. I'll call her.” 

Kate Gilbert’s voice came to him over 
the wire almost immediately. 

“Miss Gilbert ?” Murk asked. 


to tell you that——” 


” Murk 


there ? 


Prale af- 


“T was 
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And then Murk jerked down the re- 
ceiver hook, and grinned as he put the 
receiver on it. Kate Gilbert would be- 
lieve that a careless central girl had 
cut them off and put an end to the 
conversation. 

He had learned what he had wished 
to learn—that Kate Gilbert was at 
home. He walked back up the street. 
All he had to do now was to watch, 
and, if Kate Gilbert left the place, fol- 
low her. If she did not, Murk would 
wait half an hour or so after the lights 
in the apartment were turned out, to 
be sure that she had retired, and then 
would hurry back to the hotel. 

Murk watched from a distance at 
first, and then went slowly forward, 
for he did not wish to attract attention 
by remaining in one position too long. 
There were few persons on the block; 
and now and then some automobile or 
taxicab would discharge a passenger 
and go on. Murk made his way slowly 
to the end of the block, always watch- 
ing the entrance of the apartment 
house, crossed the street, and started 
back on the other side. 

He came in front of a dark passage- 
way between two buildings, and went 
on. And out of the mouth of that dark 
passageway came a blow that caused 
Murk to groan once and topple forward. 
Hands gripped his unconscious body 
and drew him back into the darkness. 
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To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July 8th. 


Do not forget 
every week, and that you will not 
for another installment 


the magazine is published 
have long to wait 
of this serial. 


that 


eee aoe 


ee 
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FROM A CELL TO RICHES 


N his release from the Kentucky penitentiary, Oscar Saunders went back to 


the little farm he 
prison, lt 


had inherited from his wife during the time he was in 
was not, however, the same as when he had left it, for a railroad had 


built a track across his property, doubling its value, and coal had also been dis- 


covered on the land. 


» 


An enterprising financier was waiting at the farm for 
Saunders, and offered him fitteen hundred dollars if cash for the mineral rights, 


and thirty cents royalty on every ton of coal taken from the bed on his property. 
The offer was accepted, and Saunders became at once comparatively wealthy. 
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&Anna Alice Chapin 


Author of ‘‘Alibi on the Board Waik,’ 


WN the drab-colored private ot- 
fice of the warden of a cer- 
tain prison three men were 

unofficially met in conclave 

Through the open windows came the 

sounds of made-to-order joyousness, 

which proclaimed it a recreation hour 
in this § 








yyvousnes 
institution. The 
warm light of afternoon dr 


particular 
yW sed it S 


golden way into the prison yard, with 
a lovely and gracious disregard for the 


fitness of places. It shone patchily and 
cheerily too, here and there, about th 
office, 

“And just when should the lady get 


here?” said one of the men, with a 
hopeful glance at the solid wooden 
clock. 

He was the prison chaplain, Mr. 
Gray, and his gentle life had been 


spent in the anticipation of merciful 
outcomes of unmerciful situations. A 
gray little man he was, with eagle eyes 
filled with an eternal confidence in the 
ultimate good of things. Many a sur- 
prisingly evil soul had he turned to a 
good account of itself. He had prob- 
ably not an enemy on earth, and he was 
the closest personal friend of James 
Pauling, the warden—which in itself 
would be sufficient recommendation for 
that official. The warden, however, 
needed none. He had a long, hard- 


hewn face, that sometimes abashed you 
till you saw the warmth of his humor- 


‘‘For the Crapeau Honor,’’ etc. 


ous and humane blue eyes. Pauling was 
a good enough disciplinarian to escape 
the machinations of those who oust 
from place such officials as have marked 


y and understanding, but he 
mensely kind at heart, remark- 
ably acute at deduction, and was, first 
He had indeed that ex- 





of a i man, 

traordinary quality of really putting 
himself in the other fellow’s place. He 
didn’t advertise the fact that he was 
doi ut he did it, and his convicts 
were wont to describe him briefly but 
conclusively as ‘‘white.” 

The third man was a young fellow of 
twenty-five or six, the warden’s private 
secretary, Jack Philips, who was a 
thoroug nice boy, did his work 
creditably, and humbly and frankly ad- 


mitted that he was trying hard to live 
down a college education and too much 
social pull, and to—putting it in his own 
word y learn something!” He 


had a weird way of getting to know the 
» dS 


»)] 
eal 


ins and outs of the prisoners’ charac- 
ters and careers, and he was strictly 
honorable; so he was allowed rather 
unusual libertic The two older men 
paid him the compliment of counting 
him their friend, 

Now, as the chaplain glanced again 
at the clock, Philips in his turn looked 
at a letter lying open on the desk before 
him. 

“Doesn't say till four, sir,’ he said 
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respectfully. “Nearly twenty minutes 
yet—and there may have been all sorts 
of delays.” 

“Queerest thing in my experience, 
anyway!” declared the 
filling his pipe. “Sending his wife up 
here and- si 

“Well,” ventured the chaplain, “he 
has only been governor two weeks, and 
he couldn’t come himself.” 


warden, re- 





“But a woman— 
“They used to be friends, you know,” 
put in the privileged secretary, “when 


he was only district attorney gunning 


for the big job.” 


The two older men stared. 


“Friends ! exclaimed the warden. 


wife and the 


whom she’s coming to 


“Governor Darcourt’s 


woman COnvict 


visit? And did you know them?” 
“Sure! ‘“We— he checked him- 
self before adding calmly, “we've 


stopped at the same houses.” 

“Did you know them well?” 

“IT hardly knew Miss Carey—Mrs. 
Darcourt—at all. But I liked—Miss 
Lester; her number is nine hundred and 
eighty-three!”’ he added quickly, with a 
grim little emphasis, as if to forestall 
a reprimand. 

“H’m! 


been here for 


Ever speak to her since she’s 


robbery asked Pauling. 


“Once or twice. She’s employed in 
the indry, and I’ve met her carrying 


bundies of clothes Once I offered to 
carry the clothes, but she thanked me 
ane id it was against the rule and 
h ] d hee trons on 
a 1 

i i ! j ) did vo 1 ‘a 

1. Good m« ning Mi Nine 

! eC ( ig it\ nre : retorted 
the private secretary, with a grin that 

S just ail i t¢ 

The warden grinned too, kindly. A 
sudden idea occurred to him, and he 


said quickly: “Philips, read that letter 
again—the one from the gov- 
ernor !” 


aloud 


Philips, with slightly raised eyebrows 
but instant obedience, did so. 


“Dear Sir: It is one of my first and most 
earnest wishes on assuming the governorship 
to lighten in some way the sentence of Miss 
Molly Lester, now confined to your institu- 
tion. It is true that she robbed me of money 
and not only declined to deny the fact on the 
stand, but refused, under the most earnest 
private pleading, to make any explanation. 
No one ever discovered what she did with 
the money, but on being questioned she 
merely laughed her defiance.” 


“Weak, that, for a district attorney,” 
murmured the warden. 


“He was etidenth 
said the 


Philips read on: 


ir¢ 
much moved,” 


forgiving chaplain. 


Darcourt to try 


two years, to induce 


sending Mrs. 
more, alter these 
her to make some sort of explanation or 
statement, to throw some light on the matter, 
which would justify me in granting her a 
pardon. During these two years which she 
has already served of her twelve 
sentence, I have been able to forget 
the fact that her family and mine were old 
friends, and that, from what I know of the 
young woman past the most 
prejudiced belief that she should be guilty of 
this crime. It is possible that my wife, who 
is all tenderness and delicacy of feeling, may 
by her womanly appeal prevail against the 
silence the unfortunate girl has 


“So I am 


once 


’ 
years 


never 


hers¢ lf, it is 


stubborn 





maintained since the tragic night on which 
she was arresied. You will confer a favor 
upon me if you will let them have five min- 
utes of confidential talk. Sincerely yours, 


DARCOURT.” 


““W ALTER 
The warden reflected but a moment, 


then he said: ‘“‘That letter strikes me 


in a new light, Philips, since finding out 
you knew them both.” 

“Why?” d ded the youth “iy 
only met M the esent Mrs 
[DD CC ! Once i ILeSstel | kx W 
rath t « 1 | na ire you ] 


. ° 1 + . 
never Saw al eT riminal tendencies 


! Miss Lester played 





in either of m 
§ ie of golf!” 

They smiled at his boyish enthusiasm 

an enthusiasm touched with some- 

thing deeper and more wistful. Then 

Pauling said, in the drawling, casual 


a corking gan 
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voice so deceptive to those who did not 
him, and even, 
those who did: 

“That 


know sometimes, to 
of 
—just what happened ?” 


‘tragic night 


b had 
been in the drawer of the study desk, 
and when they came in 
Oh, that’s not fair, 
coloring hotly. “You 


S - 


two thousand dol! rs 

+] > 1 ‘ 

tnere sie was— 
He broke off, 


pped me 
t 





+o 1 


“Did it your own little self, | 


re the night of the 





whole dor ble page 
to 


ve YY? 


Ip. 


you seem 


speak 1 





“T believe I hear the auton O 

ing!” exclaimed Mr. Gray anxiousl 
“Let it come; it’s a le line, tha 
stretch of road, and it ma ick 





g 

Bill The drawer was op and 

ie ae / _ era ye T 
the was still more money there. 1 
suppose the—the—burglar had been in- 

eg 
terrupted. 
ere you one of the form ‘ 
M4 +1 3 

n n tne Ca do eem to 
remen our name 

“They ke it out o1 { ac- 
count put ft t D 1 my 
ow! yes 

Suddenly young Philips s x to his 
4 1 1 ] 1 1 
feet and spoke savagely, th people 

1 1 . 

do when they have reached the breaking 
; 4 
p' i 

ye 

ien 


minutes before, in the « 


1 
aSKe 


7 
servatory, | d 


marry mi 


was the salt 


ror me 








then or ever. 


much I ¢ 
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1e refused me, but she 
he earth—the only girl 
She knew how 


ott 


red, and she wasn’t a fli 
me, in quite a commonplace 
he was fond of some one else 
t love her. Then she left 
nservatory.”’ The boy’s face 
ora a moment. “When 
’ littl 


1 
ldy a ile 








] \ 
laug! 4 LG? * ° 
yf = 
i 1 ) O 
a - nc 
ine a “ Oj li al — 
‘ é Cheyv’d come in and 
y 
j sing the drawe! 
. 7 om 1 11 
oked ihe money he adaed 
? 4 4 
\ | L lad L 
11 e least ) 
| ( € hail ‘4 
bu he © it \ as! \ l 
n her best f 
» just smiled and shut 
1? 
lard ! 
1 1 ‘7 1 
n ii ided. 1 ( ) 
ri early, 41 mos } 
, 
tet \ search wa nad 
\ [I have the record 
1 + 1 4+] 94 
but I ered all these cases I'd 
be m id 
! {) oul p a S€ rch 
ma Liow e ever got 1 of 
st — b he a al n ft 
2 1 4 ¢ 1’ 
room 1en they found her! 
‘Co lace: Grounds and 
‘ ; 
tha 
car puffed rogan 
n 
\ t I Darcourt’s town 
e 4 1, y 
hou Oo S1 ; confed i es 1UIn 
| 7 oq 
g l } andas or terra 
Notl 2 the reception gt 
hadi 2) i 
“it fh hard, Philips,” said 
Pauling, ‘nily enough. 
: +e ‘ee Re ~e 
ack ilips looked at him dumbly 
1 4 . 1 ry 
mo! f: ! nuttered haltingly 
‘cr 1 ' ' "Tl - 1 4 7 
The girl I loved, steal- 
mer pal j bed 
inf’, < 


ok ithe place 


hy you 
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here?” asked the chaplain, who, start- 
ing by forgiving everybody, was in a 
fair way to understanding everybody. 

The young man flung out his hands 
wildly. 

“T don’t know; perhaps! Yes, I sup- 
pose it was!” he cried. “I never could 
believe—and yet, she made no defense. 
She—I see her occasionally, Number 
Nine Hundred and Eighty-three— 
carrying the laundry. That’s all!” 

He sank into his chair and steadied 
himself, as a big touring car stopped, 
ostentatiously purring, at the door. 

“There’s Mrs. Darcourt—and only a 
few minutes late!” said Chaplain Gray, 
in a tone of relief. 

“What is she like?” 
suddenly. 

Philips glanced up at him dazedly. 
“Why, a nice sort of girl as I remember 
her, quite pretty. I hadn’t even seen 
her then, except at dinner. We 1 
quite casually later in the eveni 
Everything was frightfully mixed up, 
and she felt awfully about Molly.” 

He wiped his dripping face and then 
rose calmly with the others to welcome 
the governor’s wife. 

Mrs. Darcourt was pretty, 
and dainty, and delicate and womanly. 
And she was dressed so exquisitely 
that no one could have told just what 
she had on. Her coloring was of 
flowerlike purity, her mouth the almost 
mythical Cupid’s bow, and her eyes 
were big and troubled. 

Young Philips was frankly glad to 
see her. Even if she could do nothing 
in the miserable business, she at least 
came as a friend of Molly’s. And 
though he was carefree in his ordinary 
manner, and youthfully interested in 
life and work, he never quite forgot 
the truthful, clear eyes, the strong, 
nobly carved figure of the girl he had 


asked Pauling 








pretty 


once dreamed of making his wife—the . 


girl now clothed in the coarse, shapeles 
gray uniform of the “Womian’s Ward.’ 
This dainty, pretty, exquisitely dresse 
7D ps 


little lady had known Molly in happier 


days. Perhaps she would give her a 
few minutes of tenderness, of sym- 


pathy, of some small fraction of what 
he himself would give if he could. 

He found himself, in his due turn, 
shaking hands with Mrs. Darcourt, as 
she said in an enchanting voice: 

“Oh, Mr. Philips! We’ve met be- 
fore, haven’t we—-when you did me a 
favor?” 

“Favor?” His mind and look were 


equally blank, Mrs. Darcourt laughed 
a little 
“How nice of you to forget doing 
1 
1 


people favors! Or is it uncomplimen- 

[ couldn’t have made much im- 
pression! But then”—her look changed 
quickly and sorrowfully—"that awful 
a wonder any one remem- 
bers anything but—poor Molly!” She 
turned pleadingly to the grave warden. 
You are going to let me see her, Mr. 


599 


er—Pauling, isn’t it: 


yoht Tt 
night! | 


She has, in fact, 
A visitor is an 
here at 


Certainly, madam. 
* been sent for. 
here. She should be 

\h, she is coming!” 


event 
an\ 


Considerate Mr. Pauling waited only 


for the actual entrance of the gray- 
garbed Number Nine Hundred and 
Eighty-three, once the lovely and 


spirited Molly Lester, justly popular in 
golf and hunting sets. Then he hustled 
the chaplain and Philips out of the of- 
fice. The young secretary cast one look 
at the girl he still loved, and she looked 
back at him. And she smiled, but he 
did not. Then the door was closed and 
the two women were left alone. 

“Molly!” 

“Well, Grace!” 
Che same full tone, not roughened or 
saddened by her incarceration. Grace 
Darcourt looked almost fearfully at the 
always beautiful figure—not even the 
prison gray could spoil the lines—and 
at the high-held fair head. 

“(ood of you to come, Grace.” They 
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kissed, and Molly noted that Mrs, 

Darcourt still used the same perfume. 
“I—of course I'd have wanted to 

come, anyway, Molly,” Grace Darcourt 





said nervously, twisting a filmy wisp of 
handkerchief her hands, 
“but—-Walter simply made me!” 


between 








\ flush, slow and deep, came into 
Le She, who kept 


Molly 


such unceasing guard upon herself and 


ester’s face. 


her emotions, was conscious of it, and 
waited for it to fade. Then she said: 
“How is Walter?” 

“He’s well enough,” said Walter’s 
wife in a low voice, “but he’s rather 
nervous, and he—he’s overworking, I 
think. 

“Ts he happy?” 
bluntly. “Are you making him happy? 

Mrs. Darcourt hesitated, then spoke 
in a broken flood of speech: ‘Oh, 
Molly, I could! I adore him! And 
I’ve changed so; I’m not frivolous any 
longer— You remember the way I used 
to be—and extravagant—and si 

“ft remember all about it! I never 
could see why he was so in love with 
you,” Number Nine Hundred and 
EKighty-three added reflectively. “But 
then, you’re that sort. Men do love 
you. I’m glad you've learned how to 


Molly 


” 


demanded 





do a little loving yourself!” 

“Molly, you loved Walter?” 

“Ves,” 

“Vou don’t—still ?” 

Molly looked at her and smiled, with 
her eyes only. 

“What do you think?” she said. 

“T think you do. And I’m glad, for 
perhaps you can help—advise Oh, 
Molly, Molly, there’s only one thing 
that stands between me and \Valter, 
| hi ctly 
ihout 


He can’t believe—can’t see how 


keeps me from making 
happy. He—he keeps worrying 
you! 
you did it!” 

7 


A slanting ray of sunlight crowned 


1m perte 


Molly Lester as 
! 


with a queen’s diadem. 
] ‘ 


But she felt proud enough at that mo- 
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ment to dispense with any sort of 
crown. 

“Looks,” she said, in her rich voice, 
“as though I might have had a chance! 
However, he loved you, he’s married 
to you, you care enough to make him 
really happy. Swear that!” 

“} swear it!” said Mrs. Darcourt, and 
her lips trembled. 

Molly went on very quickly now. 
The time would soon be up. 
“I’m in prison for twelve years. 
When [ come out—well, I don’t think 
we need count beyond that—I’m dis- 
posed of. But he still worries for fear 
some injustice has been done me. Is 
that it?” 

The governor’s wife nodded, quiver- 
ing. 

“If,” said Molly Lester, “he were 


satistied that there’d been no  jin- 


justice——” 

“Molly !” 

The convict thought for the briefest 
second, then nodded decisively. “I 
know Walter Darcourt,” she - said. 
“Ttle’s big and splendid, but he’s hard— 
he’s hard, Grace. Take care you don’t 
come up against that streak in him. 
You'd break your pretty wings. I tell 
you, be careful, Grace. You haven’t 
always been careful enough in the past. 
[f Walter were sure I were a criminal, 
he’d stop fussing about me and settle 
down to adoring you in peace. Yes, he 
would; he’s that sort. I think—I think 
that’s the answer, because I’m out of 
the running, anyway.” She looked at 
the clock. “A minute and a half more! 
{ want you, Grace, to be very sure 
there’s no one else he suspects. Look 
at me and don’t lie! And remember, I 
haven’t forgotten you used to cheat 
at cards. Don’t cheat now!” 

Grace was as sincere as she had ever 
been in her whole life when she an- 
swered: 

“Why, no, Molly, of course not!” 
And Molly knew she told the truth. 

The convict drew a deep breath. 
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“That’s all right, then. After all, 
how could there be any one else?” She 
laughed a little. “Of course all the 
rest of you knew the money was in 
the drawer, but none of you were po- 
tential criminals! Careful! Time’s 
up!” 

The door opened quietly. 

Molly did not wait a second, but 
cried out with a sort of feverish, yet 
oddly gallant, haste: 

“jt—it’s been quite successful, Mr. 
Pauling! Grace—Mrs. Darcourt—has 
made me see reason at last! What's 
the use of going on lying and lying? As 
long as I have to pay, I might just as 
well—confess!” 

“Confess!” gasped all four hearers. 
In the look of the young private secre- 
tary was a sort of horror, as though he 
saw something unbelieveable come true 
before his eyes. Number Nine Hun 
dred and Eighty-three laughed in his 
face, but it not a bitter laugh, 
rather a sweet and compassionate one. 
Long after, he remembered it. Mrs. 
Darcourt stood wide-eyed, turned to 
stone, staring straight in front of her 

“T stole the money,” went on Molly 
rapidly. “I was—in debt, and Mr. 
Darcourt had happened to mention the 
bills in the drawer. I came in from 
the conservatory alone, and—well—it 
was my chance! I took the money, and 
then I was—caught!” 

She paused and looked from one 
puzzled face to the other. 

“What did you do with it?” 
manded Warden Pauling, frowning. 
“There was a search, and si 

“Threw it into the fire!’ retorted 
Molly Lester calmly. ‘Awful to think 
of all that money burned up, isn’t it? 
Now you are all witnesses, and [ have 
made a full and free confession !” 

The chaplain came up to her with 
that light step of his that yet never 
suggested anything sneaking, and 
looked at her pitifully and searchingly. 

“And does it not make you feel 


was 


de- 





better, my dear girl?” he asked her 
simply. 

Molly Lester put her strong hand on 
his, and a beautiful tenderness leaped 
into her brave gray eyes. 

“Much, much better!” 
softly. 

Then she turned quickly to Mrs. Dar- 
court, who was clinging to the table 
for support. “Not faint, Grace?” she 
said almost sharply. 

The others looked too, as the gov- 
ernor’s wife shook head. Het 
color was, indeed, as delicately bright 
as ever, but to the socially over-sophis- 
ticated eye of the private secretary was 
visible a white line about the Cupid’s 
bow mouth. But he not much 
interested in her or her rouged lips just 
then. 

Molly Lester held out her shapely 
“Come 


a 
she said 


her 


Was 


arms in the rough gray sleeves. 
and kiss me good-by, Grace,” she said, 
last Thank 
It was—really—the only way. 


” 


“for the time. you for 
coming. 
Tell vour husband 

She did not finish. Mrs. Darcourt, 
exquisite in her lovely clothes, but walk 
ing as though age had suddenly touched 
her, went up to the girl who had been 
her friend. 

The men turned to the open door, 
and Mr. Pauling spoke quietly to the 
chauffeur, who began to busy himself 
with his magnificent monster. 

The women did not kiss after all, 
but held each other close, eyes meeting 
eyes. 

“Oh Molly, Molly!” came from Mrs. 
Darcourt, in a mere breath of sound, 
that was broken by one dry silent sob 
“Tfow could you? It was—wonderful ! 
lor, of course, / know you didn't do it.” 

Molly glanced away to be sure that 
the earshot before 
she said softly: How do 


were out of 
“Do you? 


men 


you know?” 
A queer look began to grow in Grace 
She would have 


Darcourt’s eyes. 
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drawn back but for those gripping 
hands on her shoulders. 

“Grace,” breathed Number Nine 
Hunderd and Lighty-three tensely and a 
little solemnly, “you'll have to love him 
very much, and make him very, very 
happy after this. I believe you will; 
that’s why I’ve done what I have. | 
believe love has changed you, and that 
you’ll—make good. But you see-——” 

“Your car is ready, Mrs. Darcourt,” 
called the warden, still tactfully keeping 
his back turned and immediately resum- 
ing his talk with the other men. 

“You see,” said Molly Lester in a 
tone inaudible to save the 
woman to whom she spoke, “/ saw you 
take that money and go out of the room 
with it, just as I came in by the other 
door. DBecause he loved you, | never 
told. And—the 
against me. 
spoke out clearly now, and her tones 
never faltered. “I hope you both wiil 
be very, very happy! Good-by!” 





any 


one 


evidence was. all 


Good-by, Grace!” She 


After Mrs. Darcourt’s car had 
crawled down the hili, Jack Philips 
looking rather white, went for a long 
walk, 

As he tramped he thought, and each 
thought made a harder beat upon the 
hard road and his own heart. 

So it was true! 
dence, he had refused to believe ; yet — 
she had confessed. [fe was somewhat 
astonished to discover that he loved her 
Tramping on a hard 
a lot of unexpected 
unremembered. 


Against every evi 


more than before. 
road pounds out 
facts, unforeseen and 
Among other things he recalled, with 
the suddenness of a blow, that long-for- 


gotten “favor” he had done the gov- 
ernor’s wife on his first meeting with 


her. Naturally the horrible mess about 
Molly had wiped it out of his brain 
with other trivialities. Grace Carey 


had given him a long coat and asked 


him to hand it to some one just outside 
the house, who would be waiting there; 
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her aunt’s maid, he thought. She had 
murmured a word or two about having 
promised to return it to her aunt that 
night. She herself, she had added tear- 
fully, would stay with poor, dear Molly 
as long as they’d let her. Surely she 
wouldn’t be taken to prison yet? 

fle had done mechanically what she 
asked and now recollected it as an in- 
cident in the evening’s general daze of 
misery. Until then he had remembered 
it no more than he remembered what 
they had had for dinner that night—it 
had seemed just a triviality. But sup- 
pose it hadn’t been a triviality. Sup- 
pose the money had been in that bor- 
rowed coat in a satin pocket. Suppose 
the real thief were not Molly Lester, 
who had been discovered, tried, and 
convicted, but Grace Carey, who was 
engaged to marry the district attorney ? 

At that preposterous point he found 
that he had tramped himself around in 
a long hard circle and was once more 
at the prison gates. It was past sunset 
now, and the prisoners were being 
herded into their cells for the night. 
Somewhere on the women’s side was 
Number Nine Hundred and Eighty- 
three, whom he loved. And she had 
confessed. And suppose her confession 
was 

Ile clenched his teeth, and thought, 
“That way madness lies!” For, either 
way, there was nothing he could do. 
After all, Molly had confessed before 
He went into the warden’s 





witnesses, 
office. 

“You’re late for supper,” said that 
official, in a very kindly voice. 

“Thanks. I’m not hungry.” 

“We have been looking,’ said the 
chaplain gently, “at the sunset.” 

The private secretary gave him a 
queer, dumb glance. Were there still 
such things as sunsets, then? 

“You know,” the good and well-loved 
man of God went on, “‘at such moments, 
at the spectacle of such sunsets, one 
sees the incredible beauty of the world 
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so wonderingly, that one feels—one But the warden was elderly and, 

feels that to human beings, too, it is while responsive, practical. He also 

often given to be better than—human knew a bit about human nature. 

beings can be!” “Mrs. Darcourt is just about getting 
“Better than human beings can be!” home, to have dinner with the gov 

repeated the boy, thinking of Molly. ernor,” he remarked, pulling at his pipe. 

He was keyed up, tuned to the throb “Let’s hope,’ he added kindly, “that 


of angels’ wings. The thought thrilled she’s one of the human beings who are 
him at the moment profoundly. going to be better than they can be!” 





BECOMES THIEF WHEN MEMORY GOES 


J NABLE to speak and wandering in a dazed condition through the streets of 
Kansas City, Missouri, a man whose identity was at first unknown to the 
police was taken to the General Hospital in that city. There he was found ta 
be suffering from an abscess near the brain 
When treatment had been given him he recovered his mind sufficiently to 
tell the police that he could not remember his name or his past life, but that 
if they would bring to see him people against whom crimes had been committed 
recently one of them might be able to identify him. He said he seemed to re- 
member having been in trouble at some previous time following a lapse of memory 
Descriptions given of persons suspected of crimes were looked up, and it 
was discovered that one of them fitted the man exactly. The complainant, 
K. M. Scott, manager of a hotel in Kansas City, called at the hospital and 
identified the man as H. J. Robertson, a hotel clerk, who had disappeared with 
eighty-one dollars of the company’s money a few days before. When Scott 
was told in full of Robertson’s case he refused to prosecute him, although the 
clerk declared that he was willing to pay the penalty for the crime he had, 
unknown to his real self, committed. 


aS 
WHY SEND FEEBLE-MINDED TO PRISON? 

HAT at least ten per cent of those who commit offenses against society are 
feeble-minded and should be treated as persons requiring the mental expert's 

aid instead of being punished as criminals is the conclusion Doctor V. V. An- 
derson has reached after several years’ experience as medical director of the 
municipal court in Boston. Other investigators put the percentage of feeble- 
minded in prisons as high as from fifteen to twenty out of every one hundred 





— 
SS 


of the convict population. 

Doctor Anderson found, in studying one hundred cases of feeble-minded 
criminals, that, although adults physically, all of them had less mental develop- 
ment than a child eleven years old, and that seventy-five per cent of them could 
not support themselves honestly. Consequently they stole and committed other 
crimes, were sent to reformatories and prisons, and soon after they were released 
from custody were rearrested for violating the law again. The chances of their 
being able to conduct themselves for six consecutive months so as not to run 
afoul of the law were more tnan four to one against the feeble-minded offenders. 

Society, Doctor Anderson holds, should provide some better method of 
dealing with these unfortunates than sending them to prison time after time 
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X>THe Murper oF Docror BuRDELL 


T five o’clock in the afternoon 

of Friday, January 30th, 

1857, Doctor Harvey Burdell, 

a dentist practicing at 31 

Bond Street, New York, was seen to 

open the front door of the house and 

stand a moment upon the step. Then, 

pulling up the muffler round his throat, 

to shield himself against the pelting 

rain, he started off in the direction of 

the Metropolitan Hotel, to get his 
dinner. 

About half past ten o’clock that night 
a gentleman living at Number 36, just 
as he was about to retire for the night, 
heard a single cry of “Murder!” ring 
out through the air. It seemed to him 
to some from the direction of Broad- 
way. He listened anxiously, but the 
sound was not repeated. A little later 
the light as of a fire was seen in an attic 
room at Number 31 and the odor of 
burning leather and wool was distinctly 
perceptible to another gentleman who 
subsequently gave evidence to that ef- 
fect. 

About eight o’clock the following 
morning the small boy who took charge 
of the doctor’s room entered the house 
as usual for the purpose of making a 
fire. He went into the basement, pro- 
cured a scuttle of coal, and carried it up 
to the door of the room on the second 
story, pushed open the door, and saw 


Burdell lying upon the floor near by, 
dead. He had been stabbed fifteen 
times, through the heart, through the 
throat, the instrument making fearful 
wounds, any one of which would have 
caused death. The whole apartment, 
which was smeared with blood, told the 
story of a savage struggle; and there 
were bloodstains all down and up the 
stairs and on the floor of the attic room 
above. Around the neck was the mark 
of a cord, 

3urdell had been a remark- 
able character. At the time of his death 
he was forty-six years of age. He had 
worked his way up in the world from 
a lowly state and owned the house at 
Number 31 Bond Street, besides a good 
deal of other property. His most re- 
markable characteristic was his extreme 
penuriousness; he also quarreled say- 
agely with all his acquaintances and was 
frequently lawsuits. In 
addition to this he was of a very dis- 
solute character and had _ frequently 
appearea in the police courts. He was 
unmarried, but had been engaged sev- 
eral times, on one occasion actually 
appearing the 
ceremony, but refusing to allow it to 
proceed because the father of the girl 
declined to make him out a check for 
twenty thousand dollars, which he sud- 


denly demanded at the last moment. 


Doctor 


involved in 


dressed for wedding 














Subsequently, it is said, the bride-to- 
have-been married the best man, who 
received the check for twenty thousand 
dollars, which had, in fact, been actually 
made out to Burdell when he made the 
unfortunate blackmail his 
prospective father-in-law. When the 
doctor learned of this he flew into a 
violent passion and declared that he 
would never get married—a statement 
which he was often heard to repeat with 
great emphasis. He 
personality ; he hated children and all 
animals except guinea pigs; yet, withal 


he was a shrewd man of affairs, a good 


attempt to 


was an eccentric 


learned 
The 


member of several 
and a 


various rooms in the house were rented 


dentist, a 
societies, bank director. 
at different times to a number of per- 
sons, I with 
the doctor and went away. 

At the time of his murder the other 
the were as fol- 
Kkimma Augusta Cunning- 


ham, a widow, with het 


uit they always quarreled 


occupants of house 


lows: Mrs. 
two sons, aged 
ten and nine years, and her daughters 
Augusta and Helen, aged about eighteen 
and George 
V. Snodgrass, a young man who rented 
a small room; Daniel Ullman, a lawyer 
who had recently been a candidate for 
the governorship of New York State; 
a Doctor Smith; and John J. Eckel, a 
lawyer’s clerk, who plays a sinister part 
in this narrative. There also 
Hannah Conlan, the cook, and Mary 
Donohue, the maid. 

The news of the murder and the 
story of the peculiar habits of the de- 
ceased, as well as the strange relations 
which had been in existence among the 
various inhabitants of this ménage, 
aroused intense excitement in the city. 
A sketch of the various persons con- 
cerned appeared in the next day’s New 
York Herald. It was stated that Mrs. 
Cunningham had been living on an in 
surance policy of ten thousand dollars, 
which she had received after the death 
of her husband, who was supposed to 


sixteen years respectively ; 


were 
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have been wealthy. He had at one 
time been a resident of Brooklyn, where 
Between Mrs. 
Cunningham and urdell the 


ible relations had existed. In 


he had been in business. 

Doctor 
WoOrsl po 
September, 1856, they had had a violent 
quarrel in his office, during the course 
of which she had struck him in the face. 
Mrs. Cunningham promptly commenced 
one for breach 


two suits against him, 


of promise of marriage and the other 


for slander, he having apparently ac- 
cused her of the note. On 
the night before the murder Mrs. Cun 
i was said to have held the fol 


inert of a 


ningham 


lowing conversation in the kitchen with 
Hannah Conlan, the cook: 
“Who was that woman, Hannah, 


whom you were showing through the 
house to-day ?” 
“That was the lady who ts going to 
take the house,” was the answer. 
‘Then the doctor is going to leave, is 
he ?” 
“Yes, ma’am.,” 
“When does she take possession?” 


- May ?” 


bet ter be 


Che first of 
“He had 


Cunningham answered, 


careful,” Mrs. 
‘or he may not 
live to sign the ‘ 

In short, Burdell had in- 
tended to turn over an- 
other tenant, and on the night before 
his death Mrs. Cunningham was ignor 
ant of this fact. This is the 
astonishing because immediately upon 


papers 
Doct I 


the house to 


more 


his death Mrs. Cunningham boldly af- 
firmed that Burdell’s 
wife and started proceedings before the 
surrogate to obtain his property. 
According to her statement she had 
been secretly married to Doctor Burdell 
revious lawsuits had 
been -that is to 
say, on the preceding October 28th—by 
the Reverend Uriah Marvine, of the 
Dutch Reformed Church m Bleecker 
Street. At the examination this gentle- 
man testified that he hdd performed 
a marriage ceremony on this date be- 


she was Doctor 


six days after her | 
court 


settled out of 
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tween a man calling himself Harvey 
Burdell and a woman who brought her 
daughter with her as a witness. He 
was unable to identify either the body 
or Mrs. Cunningham. 

Yet, according to the evidence sum- 
marized by the A/erald, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham had been on the 
terms with Eckel for several years, and 
it was believed that the same illicit 
relationship had also existed between 
herself and Doctor Burdell, despite 
their violent quarrels. 

Had she actually married Lurdell? 
Certainly under ordinary conditions one 
does not marry a bitter enemy who had 
just brought suits at law against one. 
And, if the marriage had actually oc- 
curred, why should it have been secret? 
Mr. Blaisdell, a friend of Doctor Bur- 
dell’s, testified that on the last day of 
the life he had told him he 
would not marry the best woman liv- 
ing. Another witness testified that 
Doctor Burdell had said on one occa- 
sion that Mrs. Cunningham thought he 
was an old bachelor worth about a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and that she 
was determined to marry him and he 
was equally determined not to marry 
her. “I would not her to 
all my money and my life,” he told a 
third party. 

While the proceedings were taking 
place in the surrogate’s court the cor- 
ener was holding his inquest in the 
house where the murder had occurred, 
before which enormous crowds gath- 
ered to see the witnesses enter; the 
street was thronged the whole period 
that the proceedings lasted. By now 
the sinister plot which was supposed 
to have been contrived had already un- 
folded itself in the public mind. The 


most intimate 


doctor’s 


have save 


theory formed was that Mrs. Cunning- 
ham and Eckel had jointly planned the 
murder of Doctor Burdell, partly in 
order to be free of him, but mainly to 
obtain possession of his considerable 
property. 


In order to establish a legal 
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claim upon this, it was believed Mrs. 
Cunningham and Eckel had been mar- 
ried, the latter assuming the doctor’s 
name, though Burdell remained in star- 
tling ignorance of this astonishing fact. 
Mrs. Cunningham had told one of her 


numerous creditors that she “would 
have plenty of money after the begin- 


” 


ning of February.” Eckel had been seen 
with her near his place of business on 
the morning after the murder, and it 
was noticed that he had handed her 
money. It seemed certain to the public 
that Eckel, who was a man of powerful 
build, had murdered Burdell. 

One of the most damaging pieces of 
evidence was that given by a man 
named John Farrell, who stated that 
on the night of the murder he had 
stopped on the steps of the house at 
31 Bond Street in order to fasten his 
shoe, which had come untied. While 
he was there a man, whom he could 
not distinguish, mounted the steps from 
the street and passed into the house. 
A minute later, while Farrell was still 
fastening his shoe, he heard a cry of 
“murder!” come from within, and al- 
most immediately afterward the man 
who entered thrust his head and 
shoulders out of the door and demanded 
to know what he was doing there. This 
man Farrell positively identified as 
Eckel, selecting him from a number of 
others who were assembled in a room 
above that in which the inquest was be- 
ing held. 

Another witness against the 
pected persons was a woman clerk in 
a store, who testified that on the day 
preceding the murder a man and 
woman had come in to purchase a 
sword cane. She could not identify 
Eckel as the man, but was certain that 
Mrs. Cunningham was the woman. 

The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
implicating Mrs. Cunningham = and 
Eckel as the principals in the murder, 
with Snodgrass, who had bought a dirk 
shortly before the assassination, as an 


sus- 
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accessory, and the three were held for 
trial. 

The interest in this remarkabie case 
now shifts to the surrogate’s court, in 


which the evidence in regard to the 
alleged marriage between Mrs. Cun- 
ningham and Doctor burdeil was being 
heard. The accused woman was ably 


represented by Henry Lauren Clinton, 
who elicited from the Reverend Mr. 
Marvine the statement that Mrs. Cun- 
ningham was undoubtedly the woman 
whom he had married, while there was 
no resemblance whatever between the 
bridegroom and Eckel. <A servant 
girl in the reverend gentleman’s employ 
next testified that she had witnessed 
the ceremony and that the body of 
Joctor Burdell strongly resembled the 
bridegroom. Helen Cunningham, the 
younger of the two daughters, stated 
that she had seen Doctor Burdell give 
her mother a ring, which she had after- 
ward always worn. Augusta Cunning- 
ham, the elder of the girls, then gave 
evidence to the effect that she had wit 
nessed the marriage ceremony. Fur- 
ther testimony seemed to make out a 
clear case for Mrs. Cunningham’s 
claim, whereupon the proceedings were 
adjourned on account of Mr. Clinton’s 
engagement to defend his client at tht 
murder trial. 

If the coroner’s inquest had seemed 
to establish proofs of the guilt of the 
accused pair, the trial of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham entirely absolved her. The 
daughters had testified that their 
mother slept in the same bed between 
them on the night of the murder and 
could not, therefore, have participated 
in it. The State had raised the point 
why she should not have been awakened 
by the cry of the slain man, which had 


been clearly audible in the strect. Mr. 
Clinton showed that, owing to som 
acoustic peculiarity of the house, the 


loudest shouts were, in fact, inaudible 


in the room above Docior Burdell’s, 
which Mrs. Cunningham and _ her 
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daughters occupied. The suspicious 
light in the attic room, which had been 
observed from the street, proved to 
have nothing more sensational 
left for Mr. Snodgrass, 
to light his footsteps to his bed on his 
return home late that night. The smell 
of burning leather was in fact of 
leather, but it had been burned by 
Doctor Sinith, following some experi- 
ments which he had been making. 

After an absence of only a few min- 
utes the jury returned with a verdict 
of “Not guilty.” Mrs. Cunningham 
was at once discharged and the case 
against Eckel was never pressed. 

It is remarkable, in connection with 
this case, as showing a peculiarity of 
criminal psychology, that, during the 
year or two following the termination 
of this case, no fewer than three con- 
demned murderers, while awaiting exe- 
cution, separately confessed that they 
had, alone and single-handed, planned 
and carried out the murder. 

The case now shifts back once more 
to the surrogate’s court. The trial in 
regard to the marriage was resumed on 
May 24th, two weeks after Mrs. 
Cunningham’s acquittal, Mr. Clinton 
demanding that letters of administra- 
tion be issued to her. A good deal more 
evidence was submitted, all of it very 
favorable to Mrs. Cunningham’s claim 
to be Mrs. Burdell. But after the case 
had been submitted to the surrogate, 
and Mrs, Cunningham seemed destined 
to reap the reward of her persistence 
and to receive adequate return for the 
imprisonment which she had ‘under- 
gone, an astounding anticlimax hap- 
pened, 

It seems that the woman, doubtful of 
the issue of the case pending before 
the surrogate, conceived the daring idea 
of having an heir born to herself and 
the dead man, thereby not only adding 
one further objective proof to her story 
of the marriage, but also throwing the 
presumption directly in favor of the 


be en 


1 _— 17 
than Candle 
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child instead of in favor of the indirect 
heirs. Accordingly, while she was con- 
fined in the Tombs prison, Mrs, Cun- 
ningham informed Mrs. Foster, the 
matron of the prison, of her condition. 
Before her arrest her medical adviser 
had been Doctor Uhl, and he accord- 
ingly went to see her and advised her. 
After his second visit, however, his 
suspicions became aroused; suspicion 
merged into certainty. Doctor Uhl 
therefore laid the matter before his 
lawyer, who advised him to place the 
matter in the hands of District Attorney 
Hall, which he did. On the district 
attorney’s advice he agreed to return 
to Mrs. Cunningham and learn all the 
details of the scheme. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham fell into the trap and readily cor 
fessed that a child was to be procured 
and substituted as the supposed heir, 
offering Doctor Uhl the sum of one 
thousand dollars on the condition that he 
would assist in the scheme, 


The first thing to be done was the 
procuring of a baby. The plan elabor- 
ated was as follows: A baby was to be 


borrowed for a few hours from Pelle- 


vue Hospital. Mrs. Cunningham was 
to be informed that it was the child of 
a wealthy Californian lady who had 
given birth to it during the absence of 
her husband; that the husband wa 

the father of the child, and that, in 
consequence, the mythical lady from 
the Far West was anxious to bestow it 
upon any one who would be willing to 
take it. Mrs, Cunningham was de- 
lighted with the idea. 

The plot, slight though it was, needed 
an intricate setting. Doctor de La 
Montagnie, of Fishkill, a friend of 
Doctor Uhl, was summoned from [‘ish- 
kill, where he resided, to take charge 
of the baby while it was in transit. An 
apartment for the supposititious Cali- 
fornian had to be found, in case the 
messenger from Mrs. Cunningham 
came inside to see it. This also had to 
be furnished, and a dray-load of furni- 


ture was sent up by the district attorney, 
arriving a few minutes before Mrs. 
Cunningham, the expectant mother, 
who should have been confined to her 
apartment, walked past the window and 
looked in. Doctor de La Montagnie 
then proceeded to Bellevue and pro- 
cured the child, and proceeded with it 
and the nurse to the mythical Cali- 
fornia lady’s apartment. To supply the 
place of the Californian, a gentleman 
cognizant of the plot betook himself 
to bed, dressed in a lady’s nightdress 
and a nightcap, and turned his face to 
the wall, that his identity might not be 
discovered. Then detectives were 
placed on guard at various places. 


[t was about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing when the inspector on duty near 
31 Lond Street, where Mrs. Cunning- 
ham still resided, saw her leave the 
house and followed her to to90 Elin 
Street i 


fornian.” She was disguised as a 


the residence of the ‘“Cali- 


ister of Charity and carried a market 
basket. She went up to the room and 
looked in at the door, The volunteer 
gentleman was in bed, moaning in an- 
supposedly due to the impending loss 
of his child. The child was thrust into 
the basket and Mrs. Cunningham hur- 





sh, physical and mental, the latter 


ried away to her home. 

It is unnecessary to go into the de- 
tails of the proceedings at Number 31. 
Suffice it to say that Mrs. Cunningham, 
gave birth to a child, Doctor Uhl and 
another physician who was supposed 


to be in the secret being present. The 
police then appeared upon the scene 
and Mrs. Cunningham was once more 
confined—this time in jail. 
Unfortunately the authorities had 
omitted to consider one important fea- 
ture in this case. The statute says: 
Every person who shall fraudulently pro- 
duce an infant, falsely pretending it to have 
been born of parents whose child would be 
entitled to a share of any personal estate, or 
to inherit any real estate, with the intention 
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of intercepting the inheritance . . . from ings dropped. Mrs. Cunningham was 
any person lawfully entitled thereto, shall, once more at liberty 
upon conviction, be punished by imprison- Saws ‘ld t 1. this 
; ‘ . wever, as would see atural 
ment in a State prison not exceeding ten oweresy S K ha ween HACUESS, . 
years. event undoubtedly influenced the sur- 
rogate largely in the adverse decision 
which he shortly afterward rendered in 
the matter of Mrs. Cunningham’s claim. 
e gave judgment to the effect that the 
He g judgment to tl ff t the 
; ‘ ; A marriage had never occurred, 
heritance, for the surrogate’s decision As for Justitia Anderson, the little 
‘ " ve i . ° ° : 
had not been rendered. Judge Peabody girl used in the deception, both she and 
admitted Mrs. Cunningham to bail in he 


But nobody had been defrauded by 
the birth of this infant and its prdéduc- 
tion by Mrs. Cunningham. It was not 
for the purpose of intercepting any in- 


‘r real mother were secured by Mr. 
five thousand dollars, and the proceed- Barnum, the circus man, and exhibited. 
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RARE BOOKS STOLEN FROM MUSEUM BY BOY 
ONE day not long ago visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 

York, noticed that several articles listed in their catalogues were not in their 
designated places in the museum’s glass cases. They reported the absence of 
the valuables to the museum attendants, who, upon investigation, found that the 
cases had been broken into and two rare books and nine pieces of antique jewelry, 
the whole valued at forty thousand dollars, had been stolen. 

The police were notified and given descriptions of the purloined gems and 
books. Dealers in antiques and in books were told to be on the lookout for the 
missing articles, so when John Rakosky, a fifteen-year-old schoolboy, appeared 
in the store of George Smith, a bookseller, and asked for a valuation of the rare 
books, he was detained by Smith, and later, when the jewels were discovered in 
his home, was placed under arrest. 

At first Rakosky insisted that the books were part of a collection made 
abroad by his father some time ago, but when the gems were found he admitted 
that he had obtained access to the museum one morning before the regular open- 
ing hour and had unscrewed the covers of two cases and abstracted the books and 
jewels. He was brought before the children’s court, and, after pleading guilty to 
the charge against him, was handed over to a mental expert, who is to make a 
report on the boy’s mental responsibility for the crime. 








— 
So 


FOR BETTER PROTECTION OF TOURISTS 
VERY winter many people of leisure in the Northern States pack their trunks 
and go to enjoy the balmy breezes of the “Sunny Southland.” After them 
trail hungry hordes of clever confidence men and wire tappers, intent on lining 
their pockets illegally with some of the money the tourists take with them. So 
overrun have some localities been with swindlers and so great have been the losses 
suffered by tourists that the attorney general of Florida has urged the passage 
of a bill in the State leigislature, carefully defining wire tapping and confidence 
games and making the punishment for swindling severe. The present laws do not, 
it is thought, offer sufficient protection against confidence men, but if the bill 
under consideration is passed wire tappers and confidence men will be wise if they 
stay away from Florida. 
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SYNOPSIS OF 

ON a charge of embezz 

of which he is cas 

After a year, 
detective’s house, 

The stolen money 
every promise 
of speculators, headed by 
and that the supposedly 
proving a bonanza to its stockholders, 
the bank, is stricken with a paralytic stroke at 
the disgrace—and is unable to give any 
very bitter st young Di 
and preferred him to Raymond Foster, the man 

It is to balk Foster and to verify 
for help. Shortly aftcr his arrival at - d 
Licutenant Lewis Cassidy, from police he: 
and asks permission to look for the 
proves unsuccessful. It turns out, however, 
Poynter, and that the policemen with him are 


ling twe hundred 
hier, Marvin Durant, 





Raymond Foster and 
unsuccessful Palmetto 





again 








These men have learned of Durant’s ¢ ipe, ar 
ing in conjunction with Raymond I r te 
changing the name of the Palmetto Mine to the 





two hundred ti 
Fiint suspects Cassidy 


returns from the 
project. 


of the 
invested in the 
trail him and his 


following day, as they figure that he will sur 


Norton learns where the conspirators make 
CHAPTER VII 
ROY NORTON DOES A NEAT JOB. 


ANT 
to the report of 
Then 


IMORNDYKE lis- 
7 tened quietly 
his young lieutenant. 
he asked coolly 

“Roy, how litile ao. can you get 
to-night ?” 


jaculated Norton. 





along with 


> 


‘Oh, say!” e “Can 
have any 
or hat 
tive, as he n 
dum of 
told him 


returned the detec- 
hodical memoran- 
what his young assistant had 

and put it under a paper 
“Tf you are kept up all night, 


depends,” 


iade a met 


weight. 
you can sleep all day to-morrow.’ 


’ 


PRECEDING 
thousand 

junior, is : 
he escapes and throws himself on the mercy of Thorndyke Flint, 


was invested in the Palmetto G 
of rich returns, turned out a failure. 
John Poynter, have changed the 
Mine is identi 
Durant’s father, 
> time of his son’s arrest—apparently 
testimony. 
irant, the more so as 
whom her father wanted her : to mi 





his suspicion, 
seed Ss residenc a 
juarte 

escap a poe ng 
that 
two dis 
id hav 
prevent 4 
Midas, and thwarting their scheme to defraud him 
jsand dollars 
f being an 
two accomplices. The crooks plan to catch 


their héadquartoers, 


‘*Wildfire,’’ etc. 


CHAPTERS 

Gordonian Trust Company, 
ars in the penitentiary 
taking refuge in the 


dollar from the 


ccd to seven y 











which, although it ¢ 
suspects that a grout 
name of the mine, 
‘al with the Midas—a mine that is 
senior, vice president of 
because of 


Arizona, 
however, 


ld Mine in 
Marvin Durant, 





Marvin Durant, 


Jonas Miciaels, president of the Gordonian, is 
his daughter Laura looked favor al ‘tnd upon him 


als to Flint 
himself 


that Durant breaks jail and 
man anr 
accompar ica by two un formed men, apy 
Flint hides Duraat, and the search therefore 
Lieutenant Cassidy is none other than John 

t crooks, Con Duggan and Bill Webb. 
h ouse, 









y are work- 
suspicion about 


e trailed him to Flir 
Durant from vel! 








Trust Company and 
Norton to 
home the 
aels. Roy 
to Flint. 


taken from the Gordonian 
impostor, and orders Roy 

Durant at the Michac!s 
make an attempt to see Laura Mich: 
and then returns to report 
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Suffering Mike! 
under 


muttered Roy 
his breath. Then aloud: “All 
boss!” And drew himself up to 


ion to take his orders. 





ere are two men watching this 
house, Roy,” explained Flint, leaning 


back in his chair. “I don’t know what 
their object is, but it may be to catch 
Marvin Durant. I want you to shadow 
those two men, and don’t leave them 
till they’ve gone to bed,” 
“T didn’t see them when 
admitted Roy, in a 
“T looked around, too, as I always do.” 
“They that doorway three 
doors from the corner,” explained Flint 
“There is a deep vestibule and 


I came in,” 
tone of apology 


are in 


, 


coolly. 
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no light in the hall. A person standing 
in that vestibule can watch this house 
without being seen. That street lamp 
shines on the doorway I mean.” 

Roy Norton did not ask his employer 
how he knew of the presence of the 
men outside. Thorndyke Flint seldom 
troubled to tell his assistants how he 
reached conclusions or obtained infor- 
mation, and Norton was aware that the 
detective objected to foolish questions. 


“I didn’t get to see their faces 
plainly,” went on Flint. “But one of 


the men walked with a slight limp.” 

He turned out the electric light and, 
after a short pause, walked to one of 
the windows and peeped from the side 
of the blind. 

“Just what I supposed, Roy,” he said, 
as he put the light on again. “They saw 
you come to the house and they slipped 
back into that vestibule after they’d 
made sure you entered. Now that the 
avenue is clear, they are sneaking down 
to see whether you are just a visitor, 
or whether you live here.” 

“Either fly cops or crooks!” was Roy 
Norton’s sagacious observation. “T’ll 
tell you which they are when I come 
back. I’ll go downstairs to the recep- 
tion room and keep my eye on them 
till they move away. Then I'll be right 
on their back suspender buttons till I’ve 
put ’em to bed. So long, Mr. Flint!’ 

Norton was already at the door, with 
his hand on the knob, when he was 
abruptly halted by a word from his 
employer. 

stop!” 

Norton stopped and looked inquir- 
ingly at Flint. 

“Roy, if you were only as quick at 
thinking as you are with your fists in 
a scrap, you would be invaluable,” re- 
buked the detective, more sorrowfully 
than in anger. “Has it occurred to 
you that these two men must have some 
reason for keeping guard over my 
house, or do you think they are doing 
it just to enjoy the night air?” 
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Young Norton dropped his eyes and 
shuffled his feet uneasily. It was not 
often that he was called down, and it 
hurt. 

“I was going to obey orders, that’s 
all,” he pleaded softly. 

“You can obey them better if you 
know why,” rejoined Flint. “You 
know that we helped that young man, 
Marvin Durant, to give Lieutenant Cas- 
sidy and his two policemen the slip to- 
night. Durant is in bed in the little 
room at the top of the house.” 

exes,” 

“The men out there are looking to 
see whether Durant comes out. They 
are most likely employed by Cassidy.” 

“Do you think this here Cassidy is 
really a police lieutenant?” Roy inter- 
rupted. 

“No,” returned Flint. “But these 
men may be in his employ neverthe- 
less.” 

“You mean that 

“T mean that there is a scheme to get 
Marvin Durant back to State’s prison 
which has some other motive than serv- 
ing the ends of justice,” continued the 
detective.” 

“T’'ll bet it’s something to do with 
that Midas mine?” was Norton’s tenta- 
tive comment. 

Flint held up his hand as a sign for 
silence. 

“Never mind about that, Roy. You 
remember how Durant looked when he 
came here to-night ?” 


33 





“Sure I do. He was one of the 
worst-looking hoboes—old Dusty 
Rhodes himself! Say! He was the 


picture of prematoor decay!’ declared 
Roy feelingly. 

“Go down to the dressing room and 
make up like him—as he was then,” 
was the next order of his employer. 
“If you are doubtful about the style 
of clothing, you'll find Durant’s origi- 
nal rags in the basement at the bottom 
of the chute——” 

“T don’t need *em,” interrupted Nor- 
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ton, his short nose turning up in dis- 
gust. “I wouldn’t touch those togs 
with a pitchfork. I bet they’re full of 
cuteys—I mean cooties. No, siree! I 
can remember without any working 
model. What else?” 

“Nothing, except that you are to 
go out to the street when you are ready, 
and make sure those two men see you.” 

“Wow! Good stuff!” burst frem 
Norton admiringly. “I get you! They'll 
follow me, and I can lead them away 
—and lose ’em! Then they’ll be so 
mixed up they won’t know where this 
Durant is, and he can give ’em the slip!” 

“Mind you don’t do any coarse work 
on this, Roy,” warned Flint. “You un- 
derstand, it isn’t going to be easy to 
fool these men. If they see your face 
first, they’ll get on to the trick.” 

“Not by a jugful!’” declared Nor- 
ton confidently. “I’ll not only look like 
this Durant, but, by ginger, I'll be him, 
so far as any one can tell when they 
take a flash at my shape. Just watch 
me, chief!” 

“Well, go ahead,” directed 
“But mind you don’t slip up.” 

“Nary a slip,’ was Norton’s grin- 
ning promise, as he disappeared. 

Thorndyke Fline, alone, went to the 
window again—after ‘switching off the 


Flint. 


light—and peeped out. He saw the 
two watchers walking deliberately 
down the other side of the street. 


Neither looked across at the house, but 
he knew they were keeping a vigilant 
eye on the front door. 

As he switched on the light again he 
uttered a low chuckle of satisfaction. 

“Of course! I thought I remembered 
that limp! But I did not get a square 
look at his face when he was racing 
through the house. Playing policeman, 
eh! All right, Mr. Webb! We'll give 


you a little rope, and then tighten the 
knot on you and your pals.’ 

Flint sat in deep thought for nearly 
ten minutes, his brain working busily. 


Dm 


By the time there came a 


’ 


low tap at 
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the door, followed by a husky voice 
asking “Can I come in?” he had hit 
upon a plan that he believed would give 
him a clearer insight into the conspir- 
acy that he felt sure was in process of 
weaving about Marvin Durant. 

While the husky voice outside his 
door was well disguised, it did not fool 
the experienced detective, for he an- 
swered quite calmly: 

“Come in, Roy!” 

“Shucks! I'd like to put it all over 
you with a make-up just once, boss.” 

This remark came disappointedly 
from a dingy apparition, with a faded 
straw hat on its tousled head, and the 
marks of long, hard travel grimed into 
the dusty coat and frayed trousers that 
it wore, as it slipped into the room 
through the narrowly opened door, and 
blinked feebly at Thorndyke Flint. 

If the detective had not been aware 
of the skill of his young assistant 
in hiding his own identity in that of 
somebody else, he would have been ab- 
solutely appalled by the appearance of 
the awful-looking tramp who _ stood 
shuffling his poorly shod feet before 
him. 

“How is this, Mr. Flint?” asked the 
tramp. “Do I look anything like it?” 

“Very good, Roy!” answered Flint, 
surveying his assistant critically. “You 
have more grime on your face than 
Durant had, but I don’t mind that, be- 
cause it will help to hide your features. 
Keep your hat well down over your 
forehead, and lead them away from 
this neighborhood as quickly as you 
can.” 

“Watch me!” was Roy Norton’s la- 
conic response, as he backed out of the 
room and slouched down the stairs to 
the front door. 

Once outside the house, Norton slunk 
down the steps, and turning quickly 
to the left, slouched downtown at a 
rapid gait. 

He turned the first corner, and as 
he did so shot a glance over his shoul- 


, 














He had the satisfaction of see- 


der. 
ing that the two men who had been 
iiding in the vestibule were coming 
after him on the other side of the street. 


Hardly had Con Duggan and Bill 
Webb gone around the corner, with 
their eyes on the scarecrow who seemed 
to be anxious only to get away, when 
somebody else came out of Thorndyke 
Flint’s house and followed the two 
worthies who were on the track of the 
man they believed to be Marvin Du- 
rant. 

That “somebody else” wore a heavy 
gray sweater the collar of which con- 
cealed the lower part of his face, while 
the visor ef a plaid cap came far down 
over his brow and allowed only a pair 
of very sharp eyes to be visible. 

Any ordinary person, seeing this in- 
dividual, with his swaying walk and 
wide shoulders which seemed made for 
forcing their way through hostile 
crowds, would have put him down for 
a professional pugilist or wrestler. He 
was a hard nut from head to heels, if 
appearances went for anything. 

Thorndyke Flint was even more skill- 
ful than Roy Norton in assuming dis- 
guises, and it had taken him only half 
a minute to throw off his coat, and put 
on the sweater and cap. 

Young Norton had learned the trick 
of moving very swiftly while seem- 
ing to be taking plenty of time, and 
the two men who had been charged by 
Poynter to follow Marvin Durant, if 
once they caught him, had all they could 
do to keep him in sight. 

3ehind them, and wholly unsus- 
pected, Flint glided along, with his ag- 
gressive shoulders swinging and _ his 
hands in his pockets. Occasionally a 
policeman glanced at him, as if half in- 
clined to follow and see that he did 
not pull off some strong-arm job on the 
two men hurrying on in front of him. 
But as Flint was not interfering with 
anybody, and might turn out to be some 
two-handed fighter with political influ- 
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ence, he was allowed to pursue his way 
unmolested. 

And so the double chase went on, 
for more than half an hour. At the 
end of that period Flint smiled to him- 
self, for he saw that Norton had done 
his work efficiently. The bogus Marvin 
Durant had given his pursuers the slip 
in the middle of the Bowery. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CALL ON JARVIS. 


BOUT the time that Roy Norton, 
tired, but happy over the success of 
his mission, was letting himself into the 
front door of his home, expecting to 
find his chief waiting for him in his 
library, Thorndyke Flint, in his gray 
sweater and with his head swallowed 
up in the capacious black-and-white 
check cap, was ordering a glass of beer 
in the back room of a saloon in the 
purlieus of Chinatown. 

It was a dismal place to a person of 
sensitive nerves, with its sloppy tables, 
its dim lights, its three or four groups 
of furtive young men, and its two 
tawdry women chattering and rau- 
cously laughing just behind him. 

But Flint had been often in rooms of 
this kind in the course of his career, 
and he knew this one in particular as 
a resort of the lower kind of sporting 
characters—fourth-class boxers, hand- 
book men, tinhorn gamblers of various 
kinds, with an occasional sprinkling of 
pickpockets and holdup men. 

His nerves were proof against the 
place and its occupants, and as for a 
possible rough-house, weil, Black Wal- 
ling, who was the landlord, had been 
a middleweight champion in his day, 
and had the reputation at this very 
time of being the best barroom scrap- 
per between Chatham Square and 
Fourteenth Street. He stood in with 
the police, too, and when he started to 
throw out an obstreperous guest, he 
was not obliged to be careful. He never 
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had killed a man in his saloon yet, but 
if he had, it would have been “fixed” 
somehow, he firmly believed. 

Only once in a great while, however, 
did Walling take the trouble to quell a 
disturbance in his establishment. He 
had a tompetent “bouncer” in his em- 
ploy—Bill Webb by name—who was 
quite able to deal with any ordinary 
liquor-provoked demonstration. 

This same Bill Webb had stopped 
in the bar for a moment to speak to 
his employer, while Con Duggan threw 
himself into a chair at the next table 
to Flint’s and wearily motioned to the 
solitary waiter—an anemic youth who 
had drug fiend written all his 
leaden countenance and in his faded 
eyes—to bring him a drink. 

There was no need for Mr. Duggan 
to say what he wanted. The waiter 
was used to him, and a large- 
sized beer. 


over 


1 7 
proucn 
s 


Duggan had just raised the tall, 
heavy glass to his lips when Bill Webb 
sat down in front of him and crooked 
his finger at the waiter. 

“Bring me_ two, ” ordered 
Webb. “Strike me pil k if I ain't as 
dry as a It'll take 
a pint o’ blue ruin to cheer me up to- 
night.” 

Cokey—his nickname had _ been 
tacked on him on account of his being 
addicted to cocaine—placed the two 
glases of gin, which Webb had referred 
to as “blue ruin,” in front of that weary 
individual in record time. 

“Ere’s to the king!” mumbled Bill 
Webb. Then he tossed the contents of 
both glasses down his throat, one after 
the other, without even winking. 

“Aw! Cut it out!” snarled Duggan 
over his beer. ‘“Talk United States! 
Cut out this here king business !” 

Bill Webb grinned, as he motioned 
again to Cokey, and soon had another 


( OKeY\ . 


bloomin’ cinder! 


glass of his favorite liquor before him. 
“That was only a toast, Dug,” he 
explained, softened a little by what he 
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had drunk. “It don’t mean nothin’. 
What I want to know is ’ow are we 
goin’ to make the guv’nor come across 
with the other part of that ’undred. 
We've made bally ’ash of this ’ere Du- 


rant job. ’E’ll say we’re just a couple 


o’ bloomin’ johrinies, messin’ about 
without gettin’ anywhere.” 

He drank his gin down and sighed 
pathetically, while Duggan, abstemi- 


ously sipping his beer, looked thought- 
fully at him. 

“Bring me another, Cokey !” 
Webb, looking around. 

“Don’t you do it, Cokey,” interposed 
Duggan. ‘Not now.” He leaned over 
the table and whispered something to 
Webb, Cokey lingered to 
what would be the ultimate decision 
about the order. 

At first Bill Webb frowned fiercely, 
and half waiter to tell 
him again to bring the liquor. But as 
Duggan continued to talk rapidly and 
it could be seen that the Eng- 


and at last he 


ordered 


see 


while 


turned to the 


earnestly, 


lishman was yielding, 
waved to Cokey, with: 

“You can ’ook it for 
[I want another I'll 
Roll yer ’oop!” 

“Now, look here, Bill,’ went on Con 
Duggan, in a louder tone, as he saw 
there was nobody in their immediate 
vicinity except the man in the gray 
sweater and cap, who evidently was 
fast asleep in his chair. “Look here, 
pard. We’re up against it over this 
Marvin Durant thing. Do you get it?” 

“Tn course I git it,” assented Bill 
Webb. “We're in a ’ell of a ’ole, an’ 
it makes Cokey!” he called 
to the hovering waiter. “Bring me two 


When 
Go on! 


a while. 
’ail you. 


me weak. 


drinks of ‘Olland gin! Two!’ he added 
emphatically, with a defiant glance at 
Duggan. 

“Tf you don’t cut out the booze till 
we have things framed up, you’re goin’ 


to find yerself in wrong from yer boot 
heels to the top of yer bean,’ 
Duggan 


’ growled 


“Tisten !” 
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Bill Webb obtained his gin and, as 
before, swallowed the two drinks—and 
they were not small ones—in quick sue- 
cession, Then he winked significantly 
at Cokey and launched forth a loud 
“hic!” 

“Go on, ol’ dear!” he said thickly. 
“Good ol’ Con Duggan! You’re always 
worth listenin’ to, old ’orse! Bring 
some more ’Ollands, Cokey !” 

Mr. Webb’s square, flat face, decor- 
ated with a broken nose, screwed up 
into what he meant to be a propitiatory 
smile, as he waved one of the newly 
arrived glasses of gin before the eyes 
of his companion, finally tossing the 
liquor down his throat as if he were 
emptying it into a dumb-waiter shaft. 

The man in the gray sweater and 
plaid cap snored comfortably. 

“Now, get this, Webb,” snarled Con 
Duggan. “You'll stay here, F suppose. 
You live here, anyhow, and you'll go 
to bed when you’re through drinkin’ 


gin.” 
“Right ag’in Con!” hiccuped Bill 
Webb. ‘’Eres where I’m goin’ to be 


till mornin’. But I shan’t go to bed, 
I’ve got ten dollars Cassidy give me, 
an’ I’m ’avin’ a ’oliday with it. When 
I—hic—git the other ’underd I'll ’ave 
‘nother spree. Hic! You go an’ see 
Cass—hic—idy, an’——” 

“Shet yer trap, can’t yer, Webb!” 
interrupted Duggan “Don’t 
you know he said we was to call him 
Jarvis when we was with him, and 
nothin’ at all outside?” 

“Jarvis?” grunted Webb, sleepily, as 
he put out his hand to take the last glass 
of gin that had been brought to him. 
“Jarvis? JI thought ’is name was Cas- 
sidy! An’ w’o’s this ’ere Foster 


as——’ 


fi ercely. 


Duggan’s patience was goné now. 
He got up suddenly and, sweeping the 
glass out of Webb’s hand, shook him 
violently until his head wagged stupidly. 
Then, with a muttered oath, he hur- 
ried out of the place. 
8D p 
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It was a minute before Bill Webb 
gathered his wandering wits together 
enough to realize that Con Duggan had 
gone, and that a broken glass lay at his 
feet. He called “Cokey!” But the 
waiter was in the barroom just then, 
and did not hear him: 

“Oh, ain’t this ’orrible!” moaned the 
now intoxicated Webb. ‘“’Ere we are, 
in a land flowin’ with milk an’ ’oney 
an’ ’Ollands, an’ I’m dyin’ of thirst. 
Co-o-key !” 

He looked about him with bloodshot, 
dazed eyes. Then, resting his chin in 
his hands, with his elbows on the 
sloppy table, he wept piteously. 

And just then the man in the gray 
sweater and capacious plaid cap sud- 
dently woke up. 

“Fello, Webb!” 

The sniveling Bill Webb, looked up, 
trying to see, through the mist of the 
gin he had swallowed, who was speak 
ing to him. 

“T come from Jarvis!’ announced 
the stranger in the gray sweater, sit- 
ting in the chair lately occupied by Con 


’ 





Duggan. “He wants to see you.” 
“Wha’s ’e ’wan’ ter see me ’bout?” 


grumbled Bill Webb sleepily. “I tol’ 
"im I'd be there early in the mornin’ 
whether we this ’ere—hic— 
Durant or not. That'll ’ave to do.” 

The man in the gray sweater—known 
to his friends and others as Thorndyke 
Flint—considered a moment. Then he 
motioned to Cokey to bring a drink to 
the drowsy Webb 

To his surprise, Webb refused it, and 
staggered to his feet with a look of re- 
solve on his flat countenance that ap- 
peared ludicrous taken in conjunction 
with his drunken state. 

“T’'m goin’ to Jarvis,” he proclaimed 


nabbed 


holding to the table and swaying to 
and fro. “Jarvis—or Cassidy—ot 
whatever ’is—hic—name is, Owes me 
ninety dollars. That’s about—about— 


hic—eichteen pounds ! Think of that 
matey!” he squeaked, as he stretched 
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forth one hand ard rested it quiveringly 
on Flint’s shoulder. “Eighteen quid! 
W’y, I never ’ad as much as that in the 
old country at one time in my—hic— 
life.” 

“You don’t know where Jarvis lives, 
do you?” asked Flint. 

“Don’t I?” was the dignified rejoin- 
der. “That’s all you know. Why, I 
was at ‘is ’ouse to-night, with—hic— 
Con Duggan.” He stared about him 
gravely. “Where is Dug? Never 
mind. I can go there. But | ain’t goin’ 
to walk. No, ol’ top! I’m a-goin’ to 
cab it—taxicab it! I’ve still got a 
few plunks in my pocket, an’ if I want 
to carry on with a bit of swank, whose 
bloomin’ business is it? Look ’ere, 
mate, will you go along with me? It 
won’t cost you nothin’ It’s my treat! 
My name is Bill Webb, and T ain't 
ashamed of it. Hic! What’s your 
name? You look to me like a cove I 
used to know once, but I—hic—can’t 
remember who you are? Never mind! 
Come on. We'll git a taxi at the cor- 
ner.” 

Bill Webb was in that particular state 
of intoxication in which he easily for- 
got what he was talking about. He did 
not trouble Flint again about his name, 
and the latter willingly let it go. It 
saved him the labor of inventing a 
name. 

Flint’s object in following the two 
worthies was to find out for certain 
who had employed them to watch his 
house, and where they were to be found. 
He had already learned, from what he 
had overheard while he pretended to 
be asleep, that it was the man who called 
himself Cassidy—but who was also 
known as Jarvis—and Raymond Fos- 
ter, who were dogging Marvin Durant. 
That had not surprised him much, for 
he had had an inkling that Foster would 
try to find the escaped prisoner for 
reasons of his own. But he did not 
yet know what the whole plot was 
about. 
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Now, here he was on his way to 
Jarvis’ house. From there it should 
not be hard to connect Raymond Fos- 
ter with any villainy that might be in 
the mind of the red-headed man who, 
in the guise of a headquarters lieu- 
tenant, had so nearly caught Marvin 
Durant in Flint’s own home. 

“’Ere’s the taxi,” hiccuped Bill 
Webb, a minute later, as they stood at 
the corner while the cab driver brought 
his machine to the curb. “Git in, ol’ 
juggins, while I tell the shoffeer where 
to go.” 

“Tell me, and I'll tell him,” suggested 
Flint, although he was pretty sure be- 
forehand just where Webb would want 
to be taken. “Here! Let me help you 
in!” 

Bill Webb conjured up a desperately 
sly expression to his flat face, and the 
little piggy eyes glittered with momen- 
tary suspicion. He was drunk, but he 
had not lost all his native cunning. 

“No, [il tell ’im. It’s bloomin’ kind 
of you. But I ain’t ’andin’ private ad- 
dresses about permiscous, like—hic—'ot 
potaters on ’Ampstead ’Eath on a bank 
oliday.” 

He whispered something in the ear 
of the cab driver, who uttered a short 
grunt of understanding. Then Bill 
Webb dived head first into the taxi and 
fell asleep in a corner. 

Flint sat quietly by his side, noting 
the streets they passed and the way 
they traveled. When at last the cab 
stopped at the studio building in which 
Poynter had taken a furnished suite, 
Flint shook Webb into consciousness 
and dragged him out to the sidewalk. 

It was ten minute before Bill Webb 
finished paying the chauffeur and be- 
gan to blink at the row of bell buttons 
in the vestibule which was lighted up 
by an incandescent bulb, with a shade 
that threw the illumination upon the 
names below the various bells. 

“Here’s the bell, Webb!” said Flint 
gruffly, when the gin-sodden ex-coster 


, 














had tried in vain to make out the names. 
“This one—second fi the end. 
Here! I'll push it!” 

lint pressed the button and, after 
a wait of more than two minutes, 
pushed it in again. H¢ repeated the 

four times before the latch of 

the inside door began to click wildly, 
and Webb surged through the doorway 
and went upstairs into the darkness. 

He did not ask Flint to follow him, 
and the detective was glad he did not, 
because, as he had not the slightest 
intention of revealing himself to the 
erstwhile Cassidy at that time, it saved 
futile argument with Bill Webb. 

lifteen minutes elapsed before Webb 
came stumbling down the stairs and 
out to the vestibule. He was in a bad 
temper. 

“’Ere, what do you think of this? 
’E wouldn’t give me my ’underd, an’ ’e 


om 


process 


wants me an’ Duggan to git up to some 
use out of the old 
bank man lives—Michaels, his name is 


city, where an 


-an’ watch for this blinky rot 
Marvin Durant. Blow me tight if I 
think there is sech a cove! Where's 
that there cab?” 

“It’s gone. But we can easily get 


another,” said Flint soothingly. “What 
that paper in your hand?” 


“7 aon’ Webb, 


from whose brain the fumes of the gin 


erumbled 


be 
know, 


were lifting, and who was fast ap 
proaching the quarrelsome stage of 
drunkenness. “If it’s any of your 


look at it! ’Ere it i 


1.1 Pe . 
bloomin’ business, : 
bloke, but I 


You are not a bad sort of 
ain’t obliged to tell you all I know 

He held out the paper to Flint, as 
if he did not think it would be taken, 


The 
detective accepted the s rap of white 
paper, saw in 
vestibule light 
handed it back 

“Well, 
Smarty ?” 


but he made a mistake about this. 


the 


and 


one swift glance by 


what it contained, 
what does it say, Mr 
growled Webb sarcastically 


“Tt gives an address and says you 
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are to watch for Marvin Durant about 
that house all day to-morrow. He’s 
likely to go there to see the young lady 
of the family,” replied Flint, quoting 
the words on the paper verbatim. 

ive minutes later Bill Webb was in 
a taxicab by himself, after ordering the 
driver, in a majestic voice, to take him 
to Walling’s saloon, in the Bowery. 

Thorndyke Flint, satisfied 
playing about his firm mouth, 
walked at a rapid pace back to his 
home, enjoying the quietude of the 
empty streets, and deliberating on what 
he should do in the morning to aid 
Marvin Durant, and spoil the schemes 
against him of Jarvis and Raymond 
l“oster. 


with a 
smile 


CHAPTER IX. 


STEALING A MARCH. 


T was not quite six o'clock the next 

morning when a big car, in which 
were seated Thorndyke Flint and Mar 
spun along the broad, 
Westchester County, 
under a clump 


vin Durant, 
smooth roads of 
and suddenly pulled up 

r tf in a quiet side avenue, whence 
Long Island 


Sound could be seen shining in the light 


ot trees in | 
the rippling waters of 


of the rising sun. 


“Get out, Durant!” ordered Flint, as 
he jumped down from the running 
hoard. “Joe,” he added, addressing the 
chauffeur. You stay here If any 


hod, que stions you, say the doctor h iS 
into one of the the 
neighborhood, and if you are asked any 


houses in 


oone 


thing more, say you know it 1s not a 


rious case.” 

foe Doyle, who had been in the em 
ploy of 
and who 
mouthed discretion as for his abilities 


in d 


he detective for many yeat 


was as \ iluable for his close 


riving an automobile, nodded in 


g 
vithout turning his head. Like 
most experienced chauffeurs, he was 
alwa taring straight over the steer 

matter might he 


ing wheel, no who 


king to him. 


s 
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It was chilly in the early morning, 
and Flint still wore the gray sweater, 
and also the large check cap, in which 
he had visited Black Walling’s saloon 
and made the acquaintance of Bill 
Webb. Marvin Durant had an over- 
coat over the neat business suit which 
the detective had lent him, and he wore 
a soft black hat, pulled well down in 
front. 

“Do you think it possible that she 
will see me at this hour of the morn- 
ing and in this curious way?” whis- 
pered Marvin, as they walked down a 
lane and stopped at a small gate by the 
side of the big one opening upon the 
carriage drive. “You know, Laura 
hasn’t seen me since I was convicted. 
I am not sure that she will want to 
see-me at all.” 

“T think she will,” declared Flint, as 
he tried the handle of the small gate 
and felt it yield. “Step inside here. 
We'll soon know something.” 

“Mr. Flint, how can I ever thank 
you enough, or prove my gratitude?” 
murmured the young man, his heart 
beating wildly as he caught sight of the 
stately house, shadowed by tall elms 
and birches, and wondered which of 
the many windows might belong to the 
room of the girl he loved. 

“Tf you will only keep quiet until we 


find out how the land lies, you will 
confer a favor on me and yourself, 
too,” was Thorndyke Flint’s dry re- 
joinder. “Well, Frank?” 


These last two words, with an inter- 
rogative inflection, were addressed to 
an alert young man who suddenly 
stepped from behind a spreading bush 
and stood in their path. 

“Hello, Mr. Flint!” he 
reckon I’ve fixed it.” 

“How ?” 

“T was here before five, and I waited 
near the kitchen door till the outside 
man came out. It was Jim Molesey all 


said. “T 


right—the man you got on as head 
gardener here six months ago.” 
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“Well?” 

“He’s a square fellow, and he hasn't 
forgotten how you helped him when 
he was down and out, after coming 
from Sing Sing,” went on Judson. 

“Hush!” warned Flint. “Don’t talk 
about it here.” . 

“All right,” said Judson. “But Mole- 
sey will talk about it. You can’t 
stop him. He always says he was in- 
nocent of that robbery, and he knows 
you believe that, too.” 

“T do,” interposed Flint, with more 
than usual warmth. “It seems as if 
I’m always running up against cases 
where a man is sent to State’s prison 
without deserving it.” 

“Heaven bless you for saying that, 
Mr. Flint,” interjected Marvin Durant, 
who had been interestedly listening. 
“You know I am innocent, as well as 
this man Molesey.” 

“T’ve never said so yet,” returned 
the detective, looking steadily into the 
young man’s eyes. 

“You don’t have to say it,” declared 
Durant. “Your voice and actions tell 
me plainly enough. And the time will 
come when I'll prove that I’m worthy 
of your confidence.” 

“T hope so,” was all Flint answered, 
as he turned again to Judson. 

“Well,” continued the latter. “T told 
Molesey that Marvin Durant would be 
here in less than an hour to see Miss 
Laura Michaels.” 

“Great Scott! Suppose he hadn’t 
been all right,” put in Marvin, in sud- 
den agitation. “Was it safe to tell 
right out that I would be here—an 
escaped prisoner?” 

“Tf I couldn’t answer for Jim Mole- 
sey, I would not have told him any- 
thing,” rejoined Judson coldly. “Any- 
how, Molesey is a young fellow, and he 
and Miss Michaels’ maid, Letty, are 
pretty good friends. “He says he'll 
marry her if she’ll have him. So Letty 
gets up early sometimes, and she and 
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Jim talk through the kitchen window 
—he outside and she in the kitchen.” 
“Hurry up and get on with this, 
Jud,” interrupted Flint. “I don’t want 
the story of Jim Molesey’s life, or of 
his love affairs either. down to 
business, What’s the upshot of it all?” 
“Miss Michaels will be in the kitchen 
Judson answered more 
Durant can go into 


Get 


at six o’clock,” 
quickly. “Marvin 
the garden with Molesey, and the young 
lady will taik to him through the win- 
dow. While Letty looks out for any 
possible interruption inside the house, 
Molesey will keep guard outside. 
How's that” 
Splendid!’ exclaimed Durant. 
P How good all this is of you, Mr. Jud- 
and Mr. Flint, [ shall never 
be able to repay- 
“Flere, can the talk!” interrupted 
who had just come into view 
himself to be a sturdy 
young fellow, with an honest face, and 
looking neat and efficient in his blue 
overalls. “Miss Michaels and Letty are 
both in the kitchen.” 
s quickly over 


too. 


” 


son, 





Molesey 
and showed 


the first 


We may pas: 
five minutes of the interview between 
Marvin and Laura. Lovers’ talk is 
ofter: dull to an outsider. Suffice it 


voung man found the girl still 
true to him, and with an unshakable 
belief in his innocence of the robbery 
of the Gordonian Company. She could 
not understand how it all had happened, 
= she confessed to herself that the 

se looked black against him. But he 
had told her positively that he was not 


that the 


cuilty, and that was enough for her. 
She was not so different from hun- 
dreds of thousands of other girls who 
have faith in certain young men. 
Letty, the maid, was outside the 
kitchen door, watching the stairs, and 
Jim Molesey had withdrawn to a dis- 


‘eet distance behind the shrubbery, so 
that Laura and her could talk 
without fear of being overheard or seen 
when Marvin leaned into the window. 


lover 
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“Now, what are you going to do, 
Marvin?” asked Laura, allowing her 
hand to remain in his. “You cannot go 
on hiding always. That would be too 
dreadful? What does Mr. Flint say?” 

“He is a wonderful man!” broke out 
Marvin enthusiastically. “I always felt 
that he believed in me, although he 
could not prevent my being sent to 


prison a year ago. He has never told 
me straight out that he knows I did 


not take that money, but he is helping 
me to keep away from the police, as 
I’ve just told you, and now that I think 
I see a way of getting clear—even if 
my innocence may never be proved— 
he will stand by me, I’m sure.” 
“That’s good,” returned the girl, 
with an affectionate pressure of his 
hand. “But why can’t your innocence 
be proved? That always has been a 
mystery to me.” 
Marvin Durant’s 
flushed and his eyes Peay from 


troubled face 


41 


the 


fair face of the girl, as if he were tr 
ing to think what to say, and en 
not to look at her while he did it. 


“Laura,” he blurted out at last. “It 
is something that I cannot tell, even to 
} I find it so difficult 


> 


you. That is why 
to make any one believe it. 

“There must be a very strong reason 
for your keeping silent when you would 
rather be sent to prison for a long term 
than tell why you are not guilty,” was 
her reply. 

“There is a strong reason,” he a 

“One that never can be ovet 
Tt is because I never could give 





swered. 
come, 


the whole truth to the world that T am 
villing to be pardoned for an act | 


never rym ng so long as it will dey 
me aly edom. Yet,” he added hesi 
tatinel si “T don’t know that th: at 
bring me e hay how can 3 
pect you to marry a pardoned con 
As for your father, we know well 
enough what he wil igSay. 
“T am just turned twenty 
vin,” was the girl’s significant whisper 


i 


ypiness, for 





one, \ lat 
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“And now, dear, you’d better go. The 
other maids will be coming downstairs, 
and PP 

“One moment!” he begged, as she 
would have withdrawn her hand. 
“There is something else—the one thing 
that might have given me an excuse for 
coming if you had not cared to see me 
on my own account.” 

“Marvin!” she rebuked, with a curl 
of her pretty lip. “How can you say 
such a thing?” 

“T know—I know!” he exclaimed 
earnestly, reaching for her hand 
eagerly. “I was sure of your constancy, 
of course. And yet, being what I am, 
you might have felt that I had for- 
feited ‘a 

“Here! Boil that down, Durant!” 
broke in the guarded voice of Judson. 
“There’s no time for long speeches. 
Write her a letter!’ 

“All right. I’m coming,” responded 
Marvin, as Judson continued to watch 
him from a clump of shrubbery a few 
yards away. “But I haven't told her 
about the mining certificates yet.” 

“You haven’t?” exclaimed Judson. 
“Get at it, then. That’s the only im- 
portant thing you had to say to the 
young lady.” 

Of course Judson did not believe 
what he was saying—for he had been 
in love himself a few times, and he 
knew better—but he wanted to hurry 
proceedings for the sake of prudence. 

“Tt is this, Laura,” said Marvin hur- 
riedly, as Judson vanished behind the 
bushes. “I have heard that there is a 
mine on the San Carlos river, in Ari- 
zona, very near to the Palmetto mine, 
in which the money taken from the 
Gordonian Trust Company was _ in- 
vested, and that this Midas mine has 
been yielding an enormous quantity of 
gold, with many millions of dollars’ 
worth more just below the surface.” 

The girl looked perplexed, and she 
turned to see whether any one had come 








” 


into the kitchen, as the clock struck the 
half hour past six. 

“T don’t see what this has to do with 
us, Marvin!”’ she protested. “We have 
no time to talk about gold mines now. 
The maids will be down to get the 
breakfast before seven. They come 
down earlier sometimes. Good-by, 
dear! You know that you can always 
trust me, and a 

She put her face forward. But, 
strangely enough, considering that he 
was an ardent lover, Marvin Durant 
did not take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. 

“Wait, Laura!’ he _ interrupted. 
“This gold mine has a great deal to do 
with us. Mr. Flint and I both suspect 
that the men who sold me a half share 
in the Palmetto mine have changed its 
name to the Midas, so that it is really 
the Palmetto mine which is giving up 
a fortune every day.” 

“Why, Marvin!’ she exclaimed, as 
the full force of the idea overwhelmed 
her. “Then you would be rich—richer 
than my father or anybody we know! 
What are you going to do? Go and 
claim it?” 

In her eagerness she put one of her 
arms around his neck and leaned far 
out of the window, to keep her face 
close to his. 

“How can I claim the mine?” was 
his quiet query. “The money that 
bought my half share was taken from 
the Gordonian Trust Company’s safe. 
The Midas mine stock belongs to the 
Gordonian, and your father, as its 
president will have to take possession 
—that is, if the Midas really is the 
Palmetto.” 

The girl nodded slowly. She recog- 
nized the truth of this, much as she 
had rejoiced at the thought of the im- 
mense fortune becoming the property 
of her lover. 

“How are you going to let my father 
know?” she asked. “Are you coming 
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here to see him, or will you go to his 
office ?” 

Marvin Durant smiled rather bitterly, 
as he shook his head. 

“Neither plan would be pleasant for 
me,” he replied. “Mr. Michaels would 
not listen to me. He would have the 
police as soon as he could bring them 
by telephone, and meanwhile I should 
be his prisoner, with little chance to say 
anything. I know President Michaels.” 

“That is true,” admitted the girl. 
“But somebody has to teil him, and if 
you could only arrange beforehand for 
him to see you, letting him know that 
you intended to make restitution to the 
Gordonian, I don’t see how he could 
object.” 

She looked anxiously into Marvin’s 
face as she made this suggestion, but he 
held up a negative hand, as he an- 
swered: 

“Your father would first of all set 
about capturing me, to return me to 
State’s prison. IT know him well enough 
to be sure of that. Afterward, he might 
help me to freedom, if the Gordonian 
Company received a great deal more 
than the two hundred thousand dollar 
that was taken from them, but I am 
none too sure of that.” 

“What are we to do, then?” 

Marvin felt a thrill of pleasure as 
the girl said “we,” 
considered the problem as much her 
own as his, and he replied evenly: 


showings that sne 


“T want you to tell your father.” 
“T?” cried the girl, in surprise. 
“What am I to tell him? But never 
mind what it is,” she added quickly. 
“Tf it will help you, T’ll say anything in 
the world to him.” 

The low, warning voice of Judson 
broke in. “Hurry there! Time’s up 

“All right, Mr. Judson! I’m com- 
ing!” replied Marvin. Then, turning 
again to his sweetheart, he continued: 
“Simply say to your father that there 
is reason to believe the Palmetto mine 
has been yielding a great quantity of 
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gold for some months, and that the 
certificates he has in his safe made out 
to Marvin Durant ought to become the 





property of the Gordonian Company be- 
yond question.” 
“I understand,” said Laura. “But 


there are certain legal forms to be gone 
through before the Gordonian can take 
possession? Is that it, Marvin?” 
“Yes, Therefore, tell him to call 
ip Thorndyke Flint. That is, advise 
him to do so. That is all. And now, 
good-by dear, for a little while. I'll 
get word to you by Judson—Mr, Flint’s 
t—when I can come here 
again, and you can tell him whether it 


lieutena 


g 
will be possible for me to see you. 
Now that I have seen you and heard 


you say that you believe in me, I shall 
try harder than ever to become a free 
1 ty 





more whispered words, a 
hasty embrace and, as Laura closed the 


kitchen window, Marvin Durant ran 


around big bush where Judson had 
been standing—and was felled to the 


Q from the pon- 
derous fist of the red-headed man who 
had called himself Lieutenant Cassidy ! 


CHAPTER X, 
. SPRINGS A SURPRIS 
G' YT you!” cried his assailant. “Dug- 
ean! Webb! Where are you fel- 
lows?” he called out, as he knelt on 
Marvin ) 1 chest. 

“T’'m “ere!” replied Bill Webb, com- 
ing from behind a big tree. “But this 
ere coin’ to be no easy game. 
TI ! > seen doy he road ain’t 
ther The cove be’ind 
the whe t say a word, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if ‘is passengers is 
‘iding about these ’ere grounds.” 

A quick confirmation of Bill Webb’s 
apprehensi came when Thorndyke 
lint, his cap pulled far down over his 


eyes, and Judson, who had tied a hand- 
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kerchief over the lower part of his face, 
sprang together upon Cassidy—or 
Poynter, as he really was—and dragged 
him off his captive. 

“Beat it!” cried Judson, dragging 
Marvin to his feet, adding, in a whis- 
per in his ear: “Get to the car, and tell 
Doyle to start his engine, ready to pull 
right eut. Hustle! Get a move on!” 

Marvin Durant obeyed instantly. 
Before Poynter could set himself to 
fight back at the forbidding figure in 
the gray sweater and large cloth cap, 
the young man had scuttled over the 
lawn to the small gate hidden by the 
shrubbery, and was peliing down the 
lane to get to the big car, where Joe 
Doyle professionally calm, as usual, 
ted for his passengers. 
and Judson were 


wai 

Meaawhile, Flint 
busy on the lawn. 

“Who are you?” bellowed the en- 
raged Poynter. “Interfering with the 
police? Don’t you know that man is 
a runaway convict?” 

“In course ’e knows it,” grunted 
Webb, trying to break loose from the 
steellike fingers of Judson, which were 
holding his hands behind him. “These 
’ere fellers are pals Or. 48; A iybody 

+311 


T 4 ] 
can see that. Just wait till I get my 
> oa 1 ° 
ands loose, an’ I'll bloomin’ well show 
9 , , ° =) 1 
em! Let go o’ me, will yer?” he 


roared, as Judson twisted his wrists 


as a warning to him to keep still. “You 

are jolly well breakin’ my arm!” 
Flint gave a sien to Judson which the 

latter understood at once. With a dex- 


trouis movement taken from the jujutsu 
school of wrestling, Judson threw 
Webb headlong into the bushes, where 
he lay tangled up, as he struggled to get 
out. 

At the same moment, Flint, ducking 
easily to avoid a terrific blow aimed at 
his head, brought up his left with a 
swift, jolting suddenness to Poynter’s 
chin, dropping him like a log on the 


grass, 


“Where’s that Duggan they were 
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talking about?’ asked Judson softly. 
“We'll have to look out for him!” 

“Never mind! Come on!” was Flint’s 
impatient response. “Get to the car!” 

lint and his assistant sprinted down 
to the little gate, and were in the car, 
bowling along back to New York, at 
forty-five miles an hour, long before 
the disguised Poynter came out of his 
daze, or Bill Webb had extricated him- 
self from the painfully prickly shrub- 
bery. 

Jim Molesey had witnessed the scrap 
from a distance, but he decided that it 
was none of his business and he wisely 
kept out of it when he saw that Marvin 
Durant had escaped. 

“A fellow has to take chances like 
that when he comes to see a girl at six 
in- the morning, unknown to her 
father,” was Molesey’s philosophical 
reflection as he went into his tool house 
for a lawn mower. 

“These men are right on the job,” re- 
marked Judson, when the car was two 
so away from the Michaels’ 
home. “Who'd have thought they’d be 
on the watch so early?” 

“T’ll confess I did not look for them,” 
answered Flint, “though I knew they 
would be there during the day.” 

“Did you?” interjected his assistant, 
in a tone of surprise. “You didn’t tell 


miles or 


me,” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary to tell you, Jud,” 
was the cool reply. “I wanted you to 
be on the Jookout, as I told you last 
night when I sent you out here, but it 
would have taken time to explain all 
the details and, as they were not re- 
quired, I did not trouble about it.” 

Judson said nothing. He was famil- 
iar with the quiet methods of his chief, 
and as they had Marvin Durant safe 
with them in the car, it was evident 
that, in this instance, as was generally 
the case, they had been successful, in 
spite of the unexpected appearance of 
the enemy. 

“Tesaw the other man, Duggan, sneak- 














’ 


ing about among the trees,” observed 
Flint, with a chuckle, after a pause. 
“He was there to help, no doubt; but 
I guess he thought the odds would be 
against him, and he stayed away. Well, 
we were ready for him,” added the de- 
tective, his chyckle subsiding into a 
gentle smile. 

They chatted on indifferent matters 
for the remainder of the journey back 
to town. The detective had a purpose 
in this. He saw that Marvin Durant 
was deep in thought, and he preferred 
to let him alone till they should reach 
home. twice when Marvin 
broke out “Mr. Flint!” as if going to 


Once or 


say more, Flint answered: “Not now. 
Later! Don’t talk now.” 
It was when all three were in the 


library on the second floor of [lint’s 
house, that the detective turned to Du- 
rant for a report on what had taken 
place between him and Laura Michaels 
concerning the mining matter. 

“Will she tell her father?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Marvin. “And I sug- 
gested that he should cail you up. lf 
he does, I depend on you to pave the 
way for an interview with him for me. 
That was your idea, as I understood it.” 

“Quite right,” assented Flint. “I 
may hear from him during the day. 1 
wish I knew who that feliow Cassidy 
is. If he is a friend of Michaels, it 
looks as if the president is after you 
hotfoot. But I hardly think he can be, 
because I can’t 
Jonas Michaels condescending to 
toughs like him—whatever his real 
name is—even to capture you. And 
certainly he had no suspicion that you 
would try to see his daughter at such 
an hour in the morning.” 

“Or that she would consent to do it,” 
supplemented Judson. 

There was logic in this, and Thorn- 
dyke Flint sat in silence for some mo- 
ments before he spoke again. Sud- 
denly he got out of his chair and walked 


imagine the dignified 
use 
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up and down, as was his habit when 
formulating a new plan. 

“Where’s Roy?” he asked abruptly. 

‘In bed,” answered Judson. “Want 
him?” 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to disturb him,” 
replied Fiint. “The boy was up a great 
part of the night, and ought to be al- 
lowed to sleep for a few hours more. 
But he’s the only person I can use for 
what I want. You and [ are too well 
known to these blackguards, Frank.” 

Without further instructions, Judson 
went upstairs and, in a few minutes, 
brought Roy Norton down, still rub- 
bing his eyes, but full of energy, as 
usual. 

“Go and get under the shower, Roy, 
to wake up,” were Flint’s first 
words to his younger assistant. Then 
dress in your ordinary clothes and go 
to that studio place where you saw Ray- 
mond Foster and that other man go 
away in a taxicab to the roof garden.” 


“Right-o !” Norton cheer- 


you 


responded 
fully. 
“They have been out to the Michaels’ 
Westchester,” went on the 
“Judson and | them 


home in 


detective. saw 


there just now. At least, we saw Cas- 
sidy-——” 

“The red-headed guy?” put in Nor- 
ton. 

“Yes. You didn’t find out who he 


was, but you did see him with Ray- 
mond Foster,’ continued Flint. “TI 
don’t think Foster was with him this 
morning, but he may have been hang 
ing around somewhere. Anyhow, this 
Cassidy man is pretty sure to come back 
to the studio as he can get 
there. Tet me know whether he does 
come back, who is with him, and what 
he does afterward.” 

“T get you,” replied Roy. “I’m to 
shadow them all day, I suppose? You'll 
be at home?” 

“Yes. I shall stay till I hear from 
you,” was the brief answer. “Now, 
hurry! But don’t forget the shower!” 


soon as 
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“Trust me!’ was Norton's parting 
remark, as he vanished. 

“Now, Marvin, you'd better make 
yourself comfortable for a few hours,” 
advised Vlint. “Here are the morning 
papers, and there’s a morris chair near 
that other window. 
ready soon—uniless 
keeper happens to have overslept, which 
I never knew her to do yet.” 


Breakfast will be 
my worthy house- 


In a very few minutes they heard the 
front door close with a sharp slam, and 
I'lint knew that Roy Norton had started 
on his errand. 

‘tL guess [I'll get under the showe: 
myself and put on something instead 
remarked Flint, as he 


strolled out of the room. 


of this sweater,” 


Although the great detective was get 
eraliy busy for many hours out of the 
twenty-f 


ing pace as well 


) 
four he could enjoy a_ short 

( as anybody. 
Now, when he did not expect to have 
anything to do in the Marvin Durant 
case until evening, he d opped every 
thing from his mind, thinking only of 


his bath 


The housekeeper was as prony 


and breakfast 


he had expected her to be, and about 
half an hour Flint, Marvin Durant and 
Judson all sat down to their meal in 
the detective’s cheerful and we 
pointed dining room, as calmly as if 
they had only just got up, instead of 
having done sixty miles or so in an 
automobile, and had some pretty lively 
adventures into the bargain 


uietly, broken only 


The day pa ed q 
by an occasional telephone from Nor 
ton, thus keeping [lint in touch with 
his lively young assistant. But at seven 
o’cloc k, when dinnet Was just over, 
Roy himself came running up the stairs 
and bounced into the library, full of 





excitement and satisfaction. 
“Say, Mr. Flint!) What do you think 


were Roy Norton’s first 


words “Tve rota job 
“A job?” broke in Judson. 


“What 


are you talking about? Put it into 
United States.” 

“That'll do, Frank!” interposed Flint. 
“Don’t interrupt him. What is it, 
Roy ?” 

“l’ve been all day framing it up,” 
replied Roy, still too excited to talk 
calmly. ‘But I landed it.” 

“Well? This job?’ prompted Flint. 

“T’m valet to Raymond Foster and 
the other guy with him-—ihe man who 
calls himself Lieutenant Lewis Cas- 
sidy!” was young Norton’s astounding 
announcement. 


CHAPTER XI. 


{ rO THORNDYKE FLINT, 


OR a few momerts even [lint could 
not realize the meaning of what Roy 
Norton had just told them. Then, as 
he understood that it meant circum 
venting the rascals who were obviously 
trying to get the better of Marvin Du 
rant in the gold mining affair, he told 
Roy to keep quiet until he could con 
ll his story. 
“Only 


trol himself, and then to te 


‘I’m all right,” declared Roy. 


I ran all the way h and 1 quite a 
long trip. But I wouldn’t take time to 
get a cab. I’m supposed to be out get- 
ting m upper, while my two bosses 
dine at the Hotel Giltmoo1 I've got to 


hurry back to the studio 


“Vou haven't explained vet,” [lint 
remind him 

“That’s so. Say! Talk about a pi 
nic! J saw this here Cassidy—l1 haven't 
got his real name yet—come to the 
studio about nine o’clock tle was mad, 
from the look of hit Le vent up 
stair nto h rooms, and I fixed it to 


be just behind, without him seeing me.” 

“Go on!” 

“This here Raymond Foster met him 
at the door, and I heard the Cassidy 
person say Durant had got away from 
him. Foster rips out a blue-smoke 
swear word, and they both went in and 
shut the door. That seemed to settle 

















it for me, except that I’d heard this 
about Durant, that I telephoned you.” 

“Yes, but I know that already,” ob- 
served Flint composedly, as Roy 
paused. “What did you do next?” 

The shrewd face of his young assist- 
ant twisted up into a grin. 

“While I was waiting for my man 
to come home, or for somebody to 
come out,” he said, “I amused myself 
by looking at the list of help wanted, 
outside an employment agency close by, 
and I saw that there was a valet wanted 
at the studio address, for two genile- 
men. Naturally this set me to study- 
ing, though it wasn’t till later that I 
framed up my scheme. Thinks I, why 
shouldn’t I inquire about that? It 
might get me into the house, where I 
could watch. If I landed the job, I 
could leave whenever I wanted to.” 

“Good idea!” commented Flint. “I'll 
make something of a detective of you 
yet, maybe,” he added with a smile. 
“Well?” 

“The upshot of it all is that I found 
it was Foster and this other man who 
wanted a valet, and I got the situation,” 
answered Roy. “They told me they 
were going out of town to-night, and 
that I’m to go with them. Now, what 
shall I do?” 

“Do?” repeated Flint. “Why, go by 
all means, and report to me whenever 
you think there is anything I ought to 
know. I don’t mind saying, Roy, that 
this is a good stroke of yours, and | 
shan’t forget it. You took quick ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thrown in 
your way, which is practically the same 
as making the opportunity yourself. I 
suppose you were careful that no one 
followed you here, to see where you 
went ?” 

“Say! Do you reckon {’ve worked 
for you all this time without getting 
wise to that extent?” rejoined Norton, 
a little disgusted. 

Flint did not reply in words, but he 
laughed heartily as he slapped Norton 
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on the back, and the young detective 
knew he had done the right thing at 
the right time. 

“You'll be home all the evening?” 
asked Roy, as he prepared to go. 

Before Flint could reply, the tele- 
phone rang, and the detective, taking 
up the receiver, found it was a long- 
distance call, with Jonas Michaels on 
the wire. He was telephoning from 
his home in Westchester County. 

Flint listened with an interested ex- 

pression on his face for a minute or 
two. Then he replied: “Certainly, Mr. 
Michaels. I'll come in my car. I can 
be with you in about an hour. 
Yes, I shall be pleased to come. 
Yes, I'll bring my assistant, Judson, 
with me. Important? But you 
can’t tell me over the wire? Well, Pll 
hurry. Good-by!” 

He hung up the receiver, and ad 
dressing Norton, said in brisk, business- 
like tones: “I have to go to Mr. 
Michaels’ house, as you heard me say. 
Mr. Durant will be here, however, and 
you can report to him just as if you 
were speaking to me.” 

Without waiting for Roy to answer, 
the detective called up his garage on 
his private wire, and told Joe Doyle 
to bring the big car around at once. 

Roy Norton was not more than a 
block away, when the car came gliding 
smoothly up to the front of [lint’s 
house. 

“T wish I was going to the Michaels 
dump with him,” muttered Roy, as he 
saw his chief and Judson take their 
places in the car, with the former giv 
ing a hurried order to Doyle. “I won 
der what’s in the wind up there, any 
how ?” 

There was little conversation in the 
big car on the way to the suburban 
mansion of the president of the Gor- 
donian Trust Company. Both Flint 
and his assistant guessed that Laura 
had told her father about the Midas 
mine, and that there was a general be- 
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lief that it was the Palmetto mine re- 
named, but it would have been idle to 
discuss Jonas Michaels’ probable in- 
tentions. The sensible thing was to 
wait and hear him speak for himself. 
“It ought to make the old man well 
disposed to Marvin Durant if it’s so,” 
ventured Judson, as they neared their 
destination, and the fresh breeze irom 
the Sound swept across their faces. 


“Tf the Gordonian can make a million 
out of an investment of two hundred 
thousand dollars, it aii to be good 


enough, I should think.” 

“We shall see,” 
“I’m glad you had that handkerchief 
over your face this morning, Jud,” he 
went on, turning to look at his lieu 
tenant. “We can’t tell who may have 
seen us when we were dealing with 


those two crooks on the lawn.” 


was all Flint replied. 


“T wonder where they are,” observed 


Judson. “Looking for Durant, I guess. 
Well, they'll never think of his being 
at our place now.” 

“T hope not,” said Flint. “Well, her 
we are.” 


The car drove into the s 
grounds, and five minutes later, [lin 
and Judson were ushered it the 


library, at the back of the dra 
room on the ground floor of the splet 


\J 


did mansion that Jonas Michaels had 
built for himself when his only daugl 
ter was an infant. 

As they passed the half-open doo 
of the drawing-room they heard mu 
and had a glimpse of Laura Michael 
seated at the grand piano. She seemed 
to be quite alone. 


Jonas Michaels was walking up and 
down his big library, his hands behind 
him, a his head bowed de 
thought, as the liveried man announced 
“Mr Thor ‘ndyke Flint and Mr. Fran! 
Juds yn”? 

Hello, Flint! Glad to see you!” wa 
the president’s eager greeting, as he 


shook hands with the detective. “‘How 


are you, Judson! Glad vou came, too 


he added, and gave his hand to the as- 
sistant as well. Fle looked at the foot- 
man. ‘We are not to be disturbed,’ 
he said shortly. 

The pres ident was so excited that he 
could hardly wait for the man to close 
before he brought forth a 
sheaf of papers and a large envelope 
from his table drawer and waved them 
before the detective’s eyes. 

“T’ve had curious news, Flint,” he 
said. “My daughter tells me she has 
been told by somebody—she won’t say 
who—that this Midas gold mine in Ari- 

ma that we've heard so much about, 
the Palmetto. Here is stock 
in the Palmetto, which that rascal Du- 
rant bought with the money he stole 
from the Gordonian Trust Company, 
and this gives control of half of the 
Palmetto. Now——” 

“Who told her?” interrupted Flint, 
taking the papers and glancing through 
them ‘Strange that a young lady 

iould have such important informa 
tion before it came to her father, head 
of one of the greatest financial copora- 


tions in New York. She must have 


the di OT 








mder whether Raymond Foster 


could have told her,” mused Michaels. 


“Fe used to have an interest in some 
mine, I believe, but I never heard the 
name of it He is a frequent visitor 
here. In fact, I rather think he will 
be my son-in-law some day, if my 
daughter can ever make up her mind.” 


11 don’t know who the officers of 
do you?” asked 


netto mine are 


There are their names on that cer 
ti replied Michaels. ‘But they 
y ‘ange to me Tarvis is—or was 

sident, and the other names 

are Robinson, Elliott, and others of a 
) ‘1 1d that are hard to follow 

Stil there wouldn’t be much 

in finding out all that if it were 

vorth while What do you think 





. 














“Tf you'll give me a few days to make 
inquiries, I can perhaps learn the truth 
of the report Miss Laura gave you,” 
was Flint’s cautious response, “There 
is One person who could tell us, if we 
could find him.” 

“Who?” and the way President 
Michaels snapped out the interrogation 
told Flint that he knew to whom the 
detective referred. 

“T mean Marvin Durant,” said flint 
quietly. “But he has escaped from 
State’s prison, and I dare say he would 
demand his liberty as the price of any- 
thing he might do for the Gordonian 
in this matter.” 

“Oh, he would?” thundered the presi- 
dent, flying into a rage at once. “Well, 
he'll never get it through me. The un- 
erateful scoundrel! Not only robbed 
the company of which I am the head, 
but actually had the presumption to 
dangle after my daughter.” 

“Marvin Durant belongs to a good 
family, doesn’t he?” asked Flint calmly. 
“Didn’t he visit at your house before 
his—his unfortunate slip?” 

“Unfortunate!” bellowed Michaels 
“The man’s a thief. His fatt 
one of my friends—poor fellow—is to- 
day, for that matter. But he is a help- 
He suffered a stroke as 


1er Was 


less invalid. 
the result of his horror over his son’s 
crime, and he’s been bedridden ever 
since. Of course the 
good family, but this Marvin—the 
same name as his father, unfortunately 
—has disgraced it beyond redemption. 
But that’s enough about him,” he went 
on, in a calmer tone. “You'll look into 


Durants are a 


j 


this mine matter for me, will you, 
Flint ?” 
“Certainly. But I wish you were 


not so bitter against young Durant. 
We shall have to get him to help us, 
at last. These certificates are made 
out in his name, and I don’t see how 
we could get possession of them with- 
out his signature,” the detective re- 
minded him. 
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“We'll find some way to circumvent 
him,” declared the president savagely. 
“A convict forfeits his citizenship, and 
I believe the Gordonian could claim this 
mining stock as recompense for what 
was stolen from it.” 

“That’s a question for the lawyers,’ 
returned Flint. “Anyhow, the first 
thing is to find out whether the Pal- 
metto is the Midas. If it is, we'll go 
ahead and do the best we can. We 
may have to send you out to Arizona, 
Frank,” he remarked, turning to his 
assistant, who had said very little since 
entering the room. 

“All right,” assented Judson cheer- 
fully. “‘Anywhere you say. I’ve been 
out there before, but I never happened 
to be in the San Carlos country, so I 
don’t know anything about either the 
Palmetto or the Midas.” 

“Tt seems to me nobody in New York 
knows much about them,” declared 
Jonas Michaels irritably. “Well, Pl 
put this stuff in my safe until we find 
out whether it is worth anything,” he 
added, as he replaced the certificates in 
the long envelope and walked across 
the room. 

The safe was not very large, but it 
seemed businesslike and strong. It was 
of steel, but was entirely enclosed in a 
richly-carved mahogany cabinet, so 
that, when closed, it looked like a re- 
ceptacle for bric-a-brac or books. No 
one would have suspected it of being a 
safe from its outward aspect. 

Having placed the envelope in one 
of the drawers in the safe, the president 
closed the heavy steel doors and gave 
the silver-plated combination knob a 
few twirls. Then he shut the mahog- 
any doors, fastening them with a patent 
key, which was attached to the key- 
ring in his pocket. 

“Safe bind, safe find!” he quoted, 
with a smile. “Come on, gentlemen. 
Let’s go to the drawing-room, and I'll 
try to persuade Laura to play us a 
little ragtime.” 


’ 
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He noticed Thorndyke Flint looking 
himself over with an apologetic shrug, 
and he understood at once. 

“That’s all right, Flint,” he said good- 
humoredly. ‘You didn’t stop to put 
on evening clothes, either of you. | 
know that’s what you’re 
Don’t worry about that. The only 
reason I’m dressed to-night is that | 
thought I had to take Laura to the 
opera. But she changed her mind at 
the last moment. The privilege of her 
sex, you know.” 

Jonas Michaels, though gruff in busi- 
ness when not pleased, could be a 
charming host, and generally was, in 
his own home. Having dropped the 
mining business and Marvin Durant 
from his mind now, he determined to 
enjoy the rest of the evening with Flint 
and Judson, both of whom he liked. 

As he led the way into the drawing 
room, Flint saw, leaning over the piano, 
while Laura played, a slim young man 
in faultless evening attire. The young 
man turned as the others entered 

It was Raymond Foster! 

Sitting stiffly on a sofa, also in tl 
regulation black-and-white of society 
was a red-headed man who 
rather uncomfortable amid his luxuri 
ous surroundings. 

1 
Che close-clipped mustache was gone 
and he had seen the square face only 
once. But in his throat he muttered to 
himself breathlessly : 

Cassidy, by all the 


$e : 
thinkine 
hinkin 


looked 


1e glance was enoueh for Flint. 


“lieutenant 
sods!” 


CHAPTER XII 


ELLO, Foster!” 
H® 


ichaels jovially. 


shouted Jonas 
“This is an 


unexpected pleasure. But you’re wel 


‘ome, my boy, whenever you come,” 
ie added, giving Raymond his hand 
“That’s very kind of you to say so, 
returned the young man, his pasty face 
becoming a shade whiter as he saw 


” 
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Flint and Judson. “How are you, Mr 
Flint. Good evening, Mr. Judson.” 
He did not offer his hand to eithe: 
of them, but waving toward the red 
headed, squirming figure on 


who got up as he was thus noticed, 


said: 

“Mr. John Poynter, Mr. Michaels 
Mr. Poynter is from the West, just 
paying a short visit to the metropolis 
We 


though I do not often see him now 


known eacl 
that he is so far away.” 

Flint and Judson were also intro 
duced. Then Michaels exclaimed bois 
terously : Laura 
to anybody ve 
Mr. Poynter, my daughter. 


“é 


Turn around there, 


You have not spoke: 


head of my household. Her mother 


passed away when she was a baby,” he 


added, in a lower tone to Flint, as 
Laura bowed coldly to Poynter. “You 
know these two gentlemen, Mr. Flint 


and Mr. Judson,” he said to her as she 
came forward with a smile for the re- 
nowned detective 

“Indeed I do,” answered the girl, as 
she turned to shake hands with Judson 
after giving her hand to his chief 
‘And Mr. Judson, tco I'm so elad 
you've come,” she went on. 

Jonas Michael had walked with 
Poynter and Raymond Foster to the 


other end of the room, ta king all the 


time. I|*i all took their stand 


in front of a handsome oil painting of 


rally they 


the Grand Cafion, one of the banker’ 
favorite pictures 

“Come and sit down,’ murmured 
Laura to Flint and his assistant. “‘Noy 
that my father has got somebody ne 
to look at his Grand Cafion painting, h 
will keep them there for half an hour,’ 
she went on, laughi: 


ly the merriment faded from 


sSudaden 
her pretty face, as she saw that none 
of the trio at the picture was observing 
her, and she whispered to Flint: 
[’ve told my father.” 
“T know that,” he answered. 


“That 


the sofa, 


other a long time, 


She is the 














a 





is why I am here. He asked me to 
come.” 

“And do you think he can be brought 
to help Marvin-——if the mine should 
prove to be valuable,” she continued 
anxiously, 

Flint did not reply at once, for Jud- 
son was nudging him on the other side, 
whispering: “Say, do you suppose that 
man Poynter knows us: 

“How could he:” returned Flint. 
“Your face was covered with a hand- 


mask 


p? 


kerchief, and my big cap was 
ie. IT was swallowed 
He hasn’t the 


enough for any o1 


up in it. 
least suspicion. ; 

“All right!” muitered Judson, evi- 
dently “put I 
would not keep looking over his shoul- 
der at us like that. He may think he’s 


Don’t worry 
wish he 


unconvinced. 


heard our voices before. 


” 


“That may be, ented Flint. “But 
it won't help him any if he does. All 





the same, keep your eyes open.” 


been waiting patiently 


Laura had 


while this little 


ide conversation took 


place. Fortunately, she was too sensi- 
ble a gir! to be offended at the inter- 
ruption. She knew Flint too well to 

would have allowed it ex- 


believe he 


cept for very good reason. 


“ey 


I beg your pardon, Miss Michaels,” 
he said as he turned to her again. 
“Judson was saying something to me 
concerning Marvin’s visit this morn- 
ing, that was rather important. An- 
swering your question, | think we can 
father around if we can 
show him a good business reason. And 


bring your 
a. mine producing a fortune every week 
ought to be one, if anything could. Had 
Poynter 


a casual tone. 


you ever heard of this Mr. 
before?” he asked in 

“No But if he’s 
mond’s, that’s enoveh for 
answered, with a slight shrug of her 
shoulders and a curl of her lips. 
“Curious how fond daddy is of Ray- 
mond,” she added. 

The shadow that 


friend of 
father,” she 


flitted across her 
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smooth forehead and brought a momen- 
tary steely glint into her eyes, did not 
escape the keen observation of the de- 
tective. 

“There is no likelihood of Mr. 
Michaels trying to force you into the 
marriage that every one knows he 
wants, is there?” he asked. 

Flint was one of the few persons in 
New York who would have dared to 
put such a question to Laura Michaels. 
She was as proud and almost as quick- 
tempered as her father. But her faith 
in Flint was perfect, and she answered 
readily: 

“No. Daddy is too fond of me for 
that. Besides, he is not old-fashioned, 
and he recognizes the right even of a 
girl to live her own life, which of course 
includes choosing her husband. But 
I am afraid it would be a dreadful dis- 
appointment to him if I were to say I 
would not see Raymond again. So, for 
my father’s sake, I try to tolerate him. 
Only, when he seems likely to become 
tender, I shut him off with a snap.” 

She laughed aloud as she said this, 
and the silvery peal was heard across 
the room, for her. father turned from 
the contemplation of his favorite pie- 
ture, to ask, with a smile: 

“What’s the joke, Laura? Whose 
was it, any how? Yours or Flint’s?” 

“Tt was mine,” was Laura’s reply, 
as she got up to meet her father and 
the two guests with him. ‘But it’s a 
secret.” 

“T’m sorry for that, Laura,” put in 
Raymond, with rather an affected drawl. 
“T know it was a good one.” 

“It was,” Judson could not 
throwing in dryly. 

“Tf these gentlemen have it, won't 
you let us in, too?” begged Raymond. 
“I’m sure I should enjoy the joke.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn't,” said Laura 
with a laugh, and everybody else, as a 
matter of gallantry, joined in her mirth. 

It was under cover of all this pleas- 
ant disturbance that Flint contrived to 


help 
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whisper in the ear of the girl, as he 
walked past her, to look at the Grand 
Cafion painting: 

“Get me out to the veranda.” 

It was a strange request, coming so 
abruptly at that particular moment, but 
Laura Michaels felt that the air was 
surcharged with mystery and hostility, 
and nothing surprised her. 

“It seems a shame to stay indoors on 
such a beautiful evening,” she said 
carelessly. “This is the most delight- 
ful time in a spring day, I always think 
—just after sundown. Let’s go out to 
the veranda.” 

She contrived to get in the way of 
every one except Flint, as she led the 
way to the front door, where a wide 
veranda, with trellised vines shadowing 
one end, came into view in the fast- 
gathering gloom. - By this little ma- 
neuver, the detective was first on the 
veranda and had an opportunity to mo- 
tion to somebody who had been peep- 
ing into one of the drawing-room win- 
dows. 

The stranger, whoever he was, 
quickly took the hint and stooped down 
in the shadow of the vines, so that he 
would be quite invisible to anybody who 
did not know he was there. 

There were a number of porch chairs 
scattered about, and Flint went to one 
at the very end of the veranda and, 
after placing a rocker for Laura at a 
little distance, sat down by himself. 

He knew that Raymond Foster would 
be pretty sure to seat himself near the 
girl, and he did not want that inter- 
esting young man too close to himself. 

From the corner of his eyes, Flint 
could see the person who had peeped 
into the window huddle up behind a 
couple of chairs that had evidently 
broken down and had been stowed out 
of the way, and he was waiting for 
everybody to be settled down before 
going over to him. 

“Let’s have a smoke, gentlemen!” 
proposed Jonas Michaels, as the liv- 
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eried man came out with cigars and 
matches on his silver tray. “Here’s two 
brands of cigars and some cigarettes. 
Hope some of them will be to your 
taste. If not, I have others, I believe. 
Haven’t I, Torrens?” he asked of the 
servant. 

“Yes, sir. Shall I bring them, sir?” 

But it was not necessary. Raymond 
Foster lighted a cigarette, and the 
others, including Flint, helped them- 
selves to cigars. Soon they were all 
smoking away comfortably, and as 
Poynter and Michaels entered into a 
discussion about the West, and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages compared 
with the East, and Raymond Foster, 
holding his cigarette neglected in his 
fingers, was forcing a confidential chat 
on Laura, Thorndyke Flint was able to 
get up and stroll away to the end of 
the veranda, where the broken chairs 
were, without exciting any particular 
attention. 

“What is it, Roy?” 

Flint’s tones were very low—not 
much more than a whisper—but they 


brought instant response from the 
huddled figure behind the disabled 
chairs 


Did you get a flash at 
the other two, out there in the 
grounds?” asked Norton. 

“What other two?” came the guarded 
query. 

“T don’t know who they were, but 
they were sneaking around the house, 


“Say, boss! 


trying to look into the windows—noi 
the window I went to—but at the back. 
Then they saw I was looking at ’em, 
or the road. I could 
hein. But it was none 


house 


and they beat it f 
have followed t 


of my business. 
“Did 


This isn’t my ‘i 
you know I was here?” asked 
Flint, changing the subject abruptly 
“What are you after?” 

“T didn’t know you were here till I 
saw you through the window and 
stayed there till you got a flash at me,” 
replied Norton. “Say! I thought you’d 

















never look my way. As soon as you 
did, and I saw from the way you 
looked, that you were wise, I just sat 
down out here and waited. It was a 
cinch you or Jud would be out before 
long.” 

“\WWhat are these men you’re working 
for doing out here?” asked Flint, as he 
leaned carelessly on the veranda rail- 
ing and looked up at the darkening sky, 
so that the others could see the burn- 
ing end of his cigar turned in their 
direction. ‘Did you learn that?” 

“Only from what they let drop once 
in a while,” replied Roy. ‘“‘They’re sly 
mugs. Raymond Foster drove the car, 
and this other guy—Poynter his name 
is—was by his side. They put me in 
behind. It’s a hired automobile, but 
this Foster drove it if he 
was a Brooklynite shoving a baby car- 
riage. Say, boss, Poynter ain’t a com- 
mon name, and we Raymond 
Foster is the fellow who put it all over 
Marvin Durant in that Palmetto mine.” 

“Of course this is the Poynter of the 
Palmetto,” interrupted Flint impa 
tiently. “You needn’t waste time spec- 
ulating on that. Both of them have 
kept their names out of it by one cun- 
ning device and another, but I had pri- 
vate information, as it happens.” 

The detective muttered the last 
words so low that he might have been 
talking to himself. But young Norton 


as €asy as 


1 , 
KNOW 


few 


had sharp ears, and he caught every 
word 
“Well, you haven't answered my 


question,” Flint reminded him. 
“They want to know where the cer- 
Palmetto,” was 


are here to find 


tificates are for the 
Roy’s answer. “They 
out from the old man, I reckon. They 
told me to stay with the car till they 
came back, so I guess they don’t mean 
to be here long. One thing is sure. 
They are up to some deviltry.” 

“Go away!” ordered Flint, in a low, 
but imperative whisper. “Some one’s 
coming.” 


gD ps 
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The conversation among the others 
had become general as soon as [lint 
began to talk to Roy, so that their col- 
loquy was quite drowned in the loud 
talk and laughter that echoed up and 
down the veranda. Laura had felt it 
necessary to squelch Raymond Foster’s 
disposition to attempt vigorous love- 
making besides, she saw that the de- 
tective was whispering to some one in 
the shadows. As Roy said afterward, 
she was “one of the wisest peacherinos 
that ever came out of the garden.” 

Roy slipped over the veranda rail 
behind the vines, and was away just 
as Jonas Michaels strolled up to the 
n hand, and pointed 
lawn and the stretch 


detective, « igar 
across the 
of country beyond to where the waters 
of the Sound glistened and rippled fit 
fully under the light of the rising moon. 


great 


“Fine night, Flint!’ he remarked 
aloud. Then, as the detective assented 
in a conventional phrase or two, 


Michaels whispered, under cover of the 
detective’s voice: 

“Raymond Foser asked me just now 
whether the Gordonian Trust Company 
the Palmetto mine 


tock in al 
with the 


owns the 
that M Durant 
two hundred thousand doliars. I pre 
tended not to hear him. Wonder if he 
wants to buy it.” 

“T wish I lived in the country,” said 
Flint, in a loud tone. Adding instantly, 
in a whisper: “Put him off for the pres 
ent. IT’ll give 
time.” 

“All right!” 
lowed by a 
“Who'd like to go for a swim to-night ? 
You, Raymond? Or _ perhaps 
Poynter? I’ve done it once in a while 


vin bought 


you my reason another 


was the soft reply, fol 
boisterous exclamation: 
Mr. 
and it makes one feel like a new man.” 

There was a burst of derisive laugh- 
ter, for just then a chill breeze sprang 
up, and Laura, with a little shivtr, an 
nouncing that she was going indoors, 
got up al d walked toward the doorway 

Raymond Foster made a movement 
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to follow, but stopped to say to Jonas 
Michaels, as the two found themselves 
a little apart from the others: 

“My friend, John Poynter, used to 
have a small interest in the Palmetto 
mine. He lost his money, of course, 
but he’s a mining man, and he has a 
fancy that he’d like to take a chance on 
it now, if he could get it cheap. He’s 
wealthier than he was when he got 
stung on it for a few shares of stock, 
some time back.” 

“The Palmetto mine is not for sale 
on any terms,” was the short reply of 
Michaels, as he sank the host in the 
suspicious man of finance. “It does not 
belong to the Gordonian, for one thing, 
and, for another, only Marvin Durant 
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could do anything about it, and nobody 
knows where he is.” 

“Escaped from prison, didn’t he?” 
asked Raymond. “And he might have 
become your son-in-law,’ he added 
viciously. “I believe Laura actually 
liked that fellow at one time.” 

“Confound him!” muttered Michaels, 
not so softly but that Raymond heard 
him. “That mining stock shall stay in 
my safe in there’—he pointed in the 
direction of the library—‘until it rots, 
before he shall get any benefit from it. 
Coming indoors, gentlemen?” 

“T’ll stay out here for another cig- 
arette, if you don’t mind,” said Foster. 

‘Same here!” came from Poynter, as 
he dropped into a rocker. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July 8th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial. 


MURDERERS’ ESCAPE. PREVENTED BY FELLOW CONVICTS 


OUR desperate criminals, three of them convicted murderers, and one serving 


thirty years for assault with intent to kill, almost 


‘ 


‘crushed out” a short time 


ago from the New Jersey State prison at Trenton. Only the alertness and quick 
action of two Italians serving short sentences prevented the escape of the pris- 
oners. 

While at work in the prison shops George Gardner, Charles Evans, Ray- 
mond Fisher, and Robert Sheridan managed to make a rope ladder, and to this 
they fastened two strong hooks. Then they watched their chance, secreted the 
ladder under some rubbish in the prison yard, and, when they thought the time 
was favorable, threw the end of the ladder having the hooks attached up onto 
the wall. When the hooks caught firmly the four began to scramble up the ladder. 
At this point they were observed by the Italian prisoners, who ran to the ladder 
and shook it and the four men down again into the prison yard. 

Furious at this interference and still hoping to make a get-away if only they 
could silence the Italians, the four convicts set upon their fellow prisoners bru- 
tally. They had almost beaten the short-termers into insensibility when a guard 
on the prison wall heard the disturbance and sounded a‘ general alarm. Shortly 
thereafter the four crestfallen criminals were handcuffed and marched back to 
The Italians are to be recommended to the pardons board for 


prison cells. 
paroles, 
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FAINT smile of amusement 
curled the lips of Oswald 
Ferrer, the amateur detec- 
tive, as he finished the story. 
He had told it in his usual droll and 
captivating fashion, artfully blending 
the tragic and the comical ingredients 
of the narrative; and the little group 
of men gathered before the crackling 
wood fire in the large, oak-paneled liy- 
ing room of Wyndham Aberlee’s coun- 
try house had listened with keen at- 
tention. The tale had dealt with one 
of the manifold situations ari: 
of mistaken identity, and Ferrer had 
recited it apropos of the circumstance 
that the host of the gathering had an 
exact double in the person of his twin 
brother, Cyril Aberlee. 

A scowl darkened Wyndham Aber- 
lee’s smooth and rather anemic face, 
as though he did not altogether approve 
of the narrative. His gaze moved in- 
stinctively to where his brother sat. 

“I don’t see,” he murmured, finger- 
ing his white tie, “why stories dealing 
with doubles nearly always pivot on 
the criminal element.” 

The amateur 
‘flowing tip of his cigar for a 
then fixed his soft, lazy eyes on the 
peaker’s face. 

“T think the explanation 
he replied, speaking with a slow, whim- 
drawl. He was a tall, loose- 
jointed man with a rugged face, a too 





ing oul 


‘ 


the 


moment, 


detective studied 


is simple, 


sical 


prominent nose, and a sharp curvature 
“The reason is, that like at 
Abnormalities attract 
normalities. An exact physical resem- 
blance between two persons is abnor- 
So is the criminal instinct. When 
a criminal finds an abnormal manifes- 
tation of some he instinctively 
seizes upon it and turns it to his ad 
vantage. Look up the ten most cele- 
brated crimes of the past five or six 
years, and you will find the abnormal 
element in all of them. 
“You're dealing in glittering general- 
observed Cyril Aberlee, a faint 
of nervousness in his man- 
ner. Usually he affected clothes of a 
brighter hue than Wyndham’s sedate 
and somber garments, but now, with 
both brothers in evening dress, the only 
points of difference between them were 
a trace of apprehension in Cyril’s de- 


meanor and a look of wariness in his 


of jaw 


i 


tracts like. ab- 


mal. 


sort, 


ities,” 


suggestion 


roving eves. 


“All right,” said Ferrer good-na 
turedly; “we'll brush away the glitter 
and get down to brass tacks. I main 
tain that anything of an abnormal na 
ture means an opportunity for the crim 

I recall a murder case in which 
ictim’s habit of walking in his sleep 
suggested to the murderer’s mind an 
easy and seemingly safe method of 
committing the crime. In another case 
i made use of his 
of the supernatural, and 


lI victim's 


the viliain 


abnormal fear 
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scared him to death. As for exact 
physical likeness of one individual to 
another, you will all admit that it breeds 
confusion and that usually 

criminal’s favor. That, I 
why stories of 
revolve round crimes.” 





confusion 
works in the 
think 
doubles usually 
Would you say,” inquired Wynd 
Aberlee dourly, “that such physi- 
in vitably breeds crime? 
errer 


saying 1s 


is the reason 


ham 
cal similarity 

“Oh, no, not inevitably.” 
chuckle. “All I am 
imes f 


crime. I 


gave a 
that it 
mission of 


icilitates the com- 
catch the drift of 
It is, of course, 
some 


somet 


your thoughts, Aberlee. 
that at this very 
the-wool villain is weaving a 
dark and sinister plot against you and 
shouldn’t worry 


possible 


dyed-in 


moment 


your brother, but 1] 
if I were you. I fear the storm has 
thoughts into morbid chan- 


change 


turned our 
nels. Does somebody suggest 
of subject?” 

One of the men told 
relieving the 


a sprightly an- 
lepression that 


aepress 


ec’ I te 











had fallen upon the 5 rep Wyndham 

Aberlee remained silent, and from time 
to time he shot a battles and ruely 
troubled look at his brother’s “face 
The resemblance thev bore to each 
other was only skin deep. Wyndham, 
endowed with a Mid 


toiled and schemed 
amassing a fortun 
, while Cyril had led : 
renteel 


ficure 
luc ky existence of 
had married 
home 


Was 


n, the millionaire, 

1 built a pala 

on the banks of the Hudson. It 
‘ 





tial countr 


modeled after a castle which young 
Mrs. Aberlee had seen and admired 
while they were touring continental 


honey: 100n, and its 


[europe on their 
chief architectural feature was a tower 
which commanded 
t 1] around. 


view ot the coun- 


try for miles 
hand, 
and lived 
town. 

The night grew wilder, 


Cyril, on the 
confirmed bachelor 
apartment in 


Was a 


in a 


Ol her 


modes 


boding ill for 
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the final day of the week-end party: 
given by Wyndham Aberlee and his 
wife. The women had retired early, 


leaving the men to their cigars, pipes 
and masculine gossip. The cozy 
warmth of the wood fire was all the 


contrast with the dis- 
ind and the incessant 
The conversation 
uish when the 


more grateful by 
mal howl of the 


patter of the rain. 





was beginning to lang 


door opened and a manservant strode 
into the room. 

“Mr. Cyril Aberlee is 
telephone,” he announced. 

“Tel—telephone !” ect 
ing forward in the chair 
at the servant as if the 
given him a 


wanted on the 
10ed Cyril, jerk- 
and 
simple an- 
violent 


staring 


1ouncement had 
shock. 

“Yes, sir,” declared the man stoically. 
“The person calling would not give his 
name, but he seems to have an urgent 
message.” 


ange,” muttered Cyril, his 


Thats 81 





teeth chattering a little. “Nob dy in 
town knows I am her« didn’t tell 
anv one, because I wanted to be let 


alone while here with you, Wyndham. 
the least idea OU ated 


For several longer Cyril’s 


gaze was fixed on the servant’s face. 
His bloodless lips twitched at the 


something terror 


cor- 
ners, and akin to 
flamed in th faring eyes The others 


watched him i: vilderment. After 
little interval | gave a short laugh, 
shrugged his shoulders, and rose to his 
feet. 


‘Pe me [ did tell some one,” he 
y, seemingly striving to 
get a grip on himself. ‘Anyhow, I 


1 ° : ” 





with a visibie 
let the servant usher him 
room. The men before the 
uly at one another 


shoulder 


fire looked (uizzic: 
“Cyril seemed afraid of something,” 

them. 

amended another. 


observed one of 
“Of somebody,” 














“His behavior looked very strange to 
me,” murmured Wyndham Aberlee, the 
wealthy brother, squinting at the detec- 
tive. “What did you make of it, 
Ferrer ?” 

The detective sat hunched before the 
fire, twiddling his thumbs between his 
outstretched legs. 

“My guess is,” he declared after sev- 
eral minutes’ reflection, “that Cyril 
knew who was calling him.” 

“But he said——” 

“T know,” interrupted the detective 
calmly. ‘He said he didn’t know and 
couldn’t imagine who would be calling 
him at this place. But he knew just 
the same—or, at least, he could make 
a pretty good guess. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t have been so frightened. An 
ordinary telephone call doesn’t terrify 
a man.” 

“Cyril seemed nervous and upset all 
day,” remarked one of the other men. 

“T know it,” put in Wyndham Aber- 
lee. His face was white and he shiv- 
ered a little. “Cyril hasn’t been him- 
self for days—weeks. Something is 
preying on his mind. The truth is, gen- 
tlemen, that he is in mortal fear, though 
he hasn’t told me so. I tried to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with him last night, 
but he just laughed and said every- 
thing was all right. But his behavior 
clearly indicates that everything is 
wrong. I have a suspicion some one 
is after his life. Perhaps some wild 
escapade of his has got him into trou- 


ble.” 


“Well, we shall soon know who 
wanted him on the telephone,” sug- 
b 


gested Ferrer soothingly. ‘Anyhow, I 
suppose he’ll take us into his confidence 
to that extent.” 

“He seems to be holding a long con- 
versation,” muttered Wyndham. His 
hands trembled as he lit a fresh cigar. 
“I wish I knew——” 

The sudden opening ot the door in- 
terrupted him, and he glanced up 
sharply as the manservant, his usually 
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perfect composure a trifle ruffled, hur- 
riedly entered the room. 

“Well, Peter, what is it?” asked his 
master quickly. 

“T—I hope I did right, sir,” stam- 
mered the man apologetically. “Mr. 
Cyril is gone.” 

“Gone ?” 

“In the new car, sir. After he got 
through at the telephone, he told me 
to order the fastest car in the garage, 
but he didn’t want me to say anything 
to you till he was off. He took the 
wheel himself, and he drove off toward 
the station. I did my best to stop him, 
but - 

Wyndham rushed to one of the win- 
dows, parted the heavy curtains, raised 
the shade, and peered out into a tur 
moil of snarling wind and pelting rain. 

“He’s already out of sight,” he mut- 
tered hoarsely. “It wouldn’t do any 
good to try to overtake him, for he 
always drives like the very devil. 
Peter, did you happen to hear what he 
said at the telephone?” 

“No, sir; I wasn’t listening,” declared 
Peter virtuously. “While he was wait- 
ing for the car, though, Mr. Cyril was 
stamping back and forth across the 
floor, and I heard him say to himself, 
‘I might as well have it out with him 
now as later.’” 

Wyndham threw the detective a sig- 
nificant glance, then waved his hand at 
Peter in dismissal. 

“Nothing to do but wait,”’ he declared 
grimly, resuming his seat in front of 
the fire. “Ferrer, I wonder whether 
there is any connection between the in 
teresting theory you outlined a little 
while ago and the mysterious conduct 
of my brother. Do you suppose some 
one is trying to take advantage of our 
—what did you call it?-—-abnormality, 
to perpetrate a crime?” 

“Hardly,” said the detective, not alto- 
gether at ease. “That theory of mine 
was little more than a jest.” 

“Cyril seemed very much interested 
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in what you had to say,” remarked one 
of the others. 

“So I noticed.” A queer smile hov- 
ered about the detective’s lips. ‘But 
his interest may not have been deep.” 
rhings look bad,” said Wyndham 
huskily. “I’m almost certain Cyril has 
an enemy who is after his life. To- 
night he shows signs of terror at re- 


eer 


ceiving a summons to the telephone. 
After dropping a remark about ‘having 
it out’ with somebody, he rushes off 
in a car without giving us a word of 


explanation. I don’t like the looks 





of Good Lord! What was that ?” 
A sharp crack rose suddenly over 
the din of wind and rain. The men 


rushed to 
into the 


sprang from their chairs, 
the windows, and looked out 
black, turbulent night. 

“It was either a revolver 
bursting tire,” ventured Ferrer, his 
forehead wrinkled perplexedly. “Calm 
yourself, Wyndham. No use worrying 
until we know what has happened. 
Likely as not it is nothing serious.” 

Wyndham controlled himself with 
kindled a fresh cigar, and 


shot or a 


strong effort, 


began to smoke nervously. Minutes 
passed, during which not a word was 
spoken. 

Finally Ferrer turned to the door. 
“I’m going to telephone the station and 


” 


whether 
lared. 

In the same instant one of the men 
who had 1ed at the window ut- 


tered a short exc 


Cyril arrived there, 


find out 
} 
I 


re dec 


remail 
lamation 
announced. 


‘Some one’s coming,” he 





The others looked out and saw the 
glare of a headlight cutting a lurid 
swath through the inky gloom. It de- 
scribed a sharp curve, darted straight 
as an arrow toward oe house, then 
came to a sudden stop. A tall, dari 
figure sprang from the seat, and then 
the doorbell rang shrilly. A few mo- 
ments later Cyril Aberlee, followed by 
the white-faced and wildly gibbering 
Peter, strode into the sitting room. 
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“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Wynd- 
ham fervently. 

Cyril flung aside a dripping raincoat, 
and they noticed that blood was flow- 
ing from a gash in his left hand. Peter 
scurried from the room, reappearing in 
a surprisingly short time with a piece 
of white cloth which he deftly wound 
around the injured member. 

“You've had an adventure, 
, squinting at the band- 


I see,” 
observed Ferrer 
aged hand. 

“THe got from me,” muttered 
Cyril glumly, after he had fortified him- 
self with a stimulant brought by the 
efficient Peter. “I gave him a 
scare, though.” 

“You are speaking in riddles,” com- 
plained Ferrer. “You might enlighten 
us. 


away 


good 


Cyril’s gray eyes flitted about the 
room, resting for an instant on each 


“There isn’t much 
to tell,” he declared with a careless 
shrug of the shoulders. “I was on my 
way to the station. Just as I turned 
into the main road, I heard a shot and 
something whizzed past my head. I 
i the car, plunged into the bushe: 
beside the roadway, and collided with 
a man. We had quite a little scuffle. 
I tried to wrench the revolver away 
from him and was getting the better 
of him when he suddenly whipped out 
slashed me across the wrist, 
He paused and slumped 


face in the group. 


a knife, 
and escaped.” 


wearily into a chair. 
“What’s the rest of it?” inquired 
Ferrer. 
Che rest?” 
“So far you have carefully omitted 


the main essentials of the story. Why 
did you start for the station in such 
a hurry?” 

“Because I received a telephone mes- 

ge advising me that my immediate 
presence in New York was imperative. 
It had to do with a private matter. 
You wouldn't be interested in the de- 
tails.” 














The 


“Fr.” 
shrewdly into Cyril’s face. 
was your mysterious assailant?” 

“Tt was too dark for me to see his 
face.” 


detective peered 
“And who 


“cc 


But you know who he was?” 
Again Cyril’s eyes flitted over the 
room, as if taking an inventory of the 
faces. “Yes,” he said slowly, “I think 
I know who he was. But as I can’t 
be positive, I must refuse to enlighten 
you. I don’t mind telling you, though, 
that the man I have in mind I believe 
now has been on my trail for weeks. 
Perhaps you have guessed that I have 
lived in fear for my life. Well, you 
have guessed right. I don’t fear an 
enemy who fights in the open, but one 
who from behind in the dark 
gives me the jimjams. That’s why I 
have seemed nervous and distracted.” 
“T understand,” murmured Ferrer 
sympathetically. “And to-night?’ 
“To-night I was congratulating m 
self on being rid of my enemy for a 
time, but when I received the telephone 
message I knew I had been trailed from 
New York, and that I wasn’t safe even 


stabs 


here. The telephone message was a 
clumsy blind. I saw through it at 
once.” 


“Yet you started for the station,” re- 
marked Wyndham. 

“T was mad, I guess. You see, this 
business has almost driven me to the 
verge of nervous prostration. When I 
received that message, I decided I had 
had enough of suspense and stealthy 
persecution and would force the mat- 
ter to a climax at once. I felt as though 
death would be preferable to constant 
fear. Maybe I was foolish, but those 
were my sentiments. Gad! If I had 
only caught the scoundrel !” 

The detective regarded him fixedly. 
“You don’t care to tell us why he has 
it in for you, I suppose?” 

Cyril shook his head emphatically. 
“Tt’s a matter involving a woman’s 
honor,” he explained; “you will have 
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to let it go at that.” He rose. “Guess 
I'll go to bed. I feel pretty shaky. 
Wyndham, will you lend me your auto- 
matic? I want to put it under my 
pillow.” 

“Why, certainly!” declared Wynd- 
ham. “But you surely don’t imagine 
that your enemy will get into the 
house?” 

Cyril smiled wryly. “TI wish I could 
be sure,” he.murmured, and again his 
nervously roving eyes swept the group. 
“Anyway, I shall feel safer with a piece 
of artillery handy. Good night.” 

He walked from the room, Wyndham 
following. As soon as their iootfalls 
had died away on the 
unobtrusively slipped out. 
utes passed, during which the 
exchanged nonplused glances, and then 
the detective, his face serene and in- 
scrutable, rejoined them. 

“Guess there'll be no excite- 
ment to-night,” he assured them. 
“Cyril is sleeping behind locked and 
bolted doors, and the faithful Peter is 
keeping vigil beside him. As an extra 
precaution, I’m going later to spend the 
night in the library and keep my eyes 
and ears open for a possible intruder.” 
He paused for a moment, and a queer 
smile came to his lips. “Did you men 
notice anything peculiar about Cyril 
while he was telling about his adven- 
ture?” 

“He seemed to be looking us over in 
a sort of queer fashion, as if counting 
us,” observed some one. 

“Exactly. He was counting us, and 
found that 
What do you suppose has 
Archibald Wynne? I haven’t seen him 
all evening.” 

There were startled murmurs and be 
wildered glances. one 
bered that Wynne had not been seen 
since shortly after dinner, though his 
absence had not been noticed till now. 
Another suggested that he might have 
been indisposed and gone to his room. 


stairs, Ferrer 
Five min- 


others 


more 


one of us was missing. 


become of 


Some remem- 
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“He isn’t in his room,” declared the 
detective. “I made sure of that when 
I left you a little Well, 
there’s no use jumping to conclusions, 
Archie is a nice chap, and I for one 
don’t believe him guilty. You fellows 
had better turn in. I’m going to have 
a look at the scene of Cyril’s encounter 
The 


’ as 
nasil 





while ago. 


re may be clews 
away 


with the ruffian. 
that the rain 
yet.” 

A queer smile flickered about his 
lips as he wriggled into Cyril Aberlee’s 
raincoat, saw that his pocket flash was 
in working order, and plunged into the 
seething storm. 


A pall of gloom seemed to 


Wa hed 


have fallen 
over the little group remaining in the 
sitting room. All declared their im- 
plicit faith in Archibald Wynne’s inno- 
cence and hoped he would be able to 
give a satisfactory explanation of his 
mysterious absence. Then, one by one, 
they mumbled their good nights and 
went to their one to 
retire turning out all the lights but one. 


rooms, the last 


The vast house, from tower to foun- 


dation, shivered and groaned in the 
gale. Somewhere a clock structs the 
midnight hour. Save for the creaking 


of timbers and the rattling of windows, 
the house seemed almost to be sleeping, 
like the guests within. 

Half an hour passed, and the 


lence of the storm abated a little. On 


vio- 


the second floor, the door of one of 
the guest rooms swung on well-oiled 
hinges, and a shadow could be seen 
moving along the corridor. The dim 


hall light showed a long, thin-bladed 
knife clutched in the prowler’s right 


hand. 


ae 
Oswald Ferrer’s face was set in stern, 
grim lines, and his brisk movements 
were in sharp contrast to his usually 
slow and indolent manner when, a few 


moments before two o’clock in the 


morning, he reentered the house, hur- 
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ried up the broad stairway, and rapped 
on Cyril Aberlee’s door. 

“How’s Cyril?” he inquired of Peter 
when the latter had opened the door 
and wedged his round, bald head into 
the opening. 

“Sleeping, sir,” whispered the serv- 
ant, admitting the detective. “I’ve been 
with him every minute since he retired. 
Guess he will be all right in the morn- 
ing.” 

Ferrer tiptoed across the floor, cast 
a glance at the sleeping man’s face, 
mumbled something under his breath, 
then swung briskly on his heeels. and 
left the room. A moment later he was 
knocking on the door to Wyndham’s 
bedroom. Receiving no response, he 
knocked again, ther a third time, finally 
turning the knob and pushing the door 
open. 

A gasp escaped him as he entered 
the room, dimly illumined by a small 
reading lamp standing on a table beside 
the bed. In the ma 
his eyes staring rigidly at the ceiling, 
his lips twisted into a hideous expres- 


sive four poster, 


sion of agony, lay the master of the 
1 


house. Just above the heart the white 
in of vivid red. 


” 


night shirt bore a st: 

“Why didn’t I guess it?’ m 
Ferrer, stooping to pick a 
-stained knife from the 
He examined it for a monient before he 
put it back had found it, 
then turned to the door and inspected 
the lock. An incision in the 
the murderer had forced 


1itered 


slender, 
crimson floor. 


1 
where he 


wood 
showed how 
an entrance to the room. 

Stepping swiftly into the corridor, he 
rapped once more on Cyril’s door, 
brusquely pushing past Peter as the lat- 
ter admitted him. 

1. a ee 

Get up, Cyril, le commanded, vig 


orously shaking the sleeping man. 
“Your brother has been murdered.” 
The servant, standing behind him, 
gave a gasp of dismay. Cyril opened 
his eyes, stared for a moment into the 


detective’s solemn face, then sat up. 





he 














“Wyndham—murdered!” he 
claimed. 

Ferrer nodded, then whirled on the 
servant. “Notify the authorities at 
once,” he ordered. “Then 
everybody in the house and tell them 
they are wanted in the sitting ‘room. 
Just a moment,” he added as the plump 
figure of the servant went toward the 
door. “Where is Mrs. Aberlee’s 
room ?”’ 

“Next to her husband’s. Mrs. Aber- 
lee complained of a headache last eve- 
ning and retired early, giving instruc- 
tions that she was not to be disturbed.’’ 

lor an instant the detective regarded 
Peter out of narrowing eyes. ‘“Well,” 
he said, “don’t alarm her needlessly. 
Break the news as gently as you can.” 
promised the 


ex- 


arouse 


“T’ll do my best, sir,” 
servant quaveringly. 
Cyril, mumbling incoherent snatches 
of speech, was hurrying into his clothes. 
“This is—is awful!” he chattered. “I 
never dreamed it would be Wyndham. 
I suppose 
guessed that—— 
“Yes,” interrupted Ferrer, reading 
his thoughts, “it looks very much as 
though the murderer had made a mis- 


you—you have already 


” 


take and blundered into the wrong 
room. Apparently it was you he was 
after. The mistake was natural enough, 


considering the striking resemblance be- 
you and your brother.” 

“T know it!” said Cyril despondently. 
“Tt was hard enough to tell us apart 
in daytime, though each of us tried to 
dress differently from the but 
: ight——” 

Ferrer, acting on 
tion, dashed from the room, traversed 
he hall, and rapped firmly on a door. 

“Wynne,” he called, “get up. This 
is Ferrer. I must see you at once.” 

Presently a rustle was heard withm, 
then a light appeared against the tran- 
som, hurried steps crossed the floor, 
and the door opened, revealing an ath- 
letic, pajama-clad figure. 


tween you 


1 
Ol 4é 
OUIeCT, 


a sudden inspira- 
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“What is it?” asked Wynne nerv- 
ously. 

Ferrer entered, placed a hand on each 
of the young man’s shoulders, backed 
him to the light, and looked straight 
into his eyes. They were good, clear 
eyes, but they fell before the detective’s 
pitiless scrutiny. 

“Wynne,” asked Ferrer 
‘where were you last night?” 

The young man started, his cheeks 
blanching. He raised his eyes with an 
effort and met the detective’s gaze. 

“T don’t see how that matter can 
concern you,” he retorted. “However, 
if you must know, I went to bed about 
ten o’clock.” 

“Don’t lie!” retorted Ferrer. “I was 
in your room at half past eleven, and 
the bed had not been slept in. Where 
were you?” 

A look of terror came into the strong, 
tense face; then, with a show of brav- 
ery, Wynne shrugged his shoulders 
and looked defiantly into the detective’s 
face. 

“None of your business!’ he declared 
hotly. 

“Tt is my business,” insisted Ferrer. 
“\Vyndham Aberlee was murdered last 
night, and I’m in charge here for the 
present.” He stepped back and studied 
the effect of his words. 

Wynne’s face turned a shade paler, 
and his eyes were wide with horror. 
His lips trembled as if he was about 
to speak, but he choked back the words, 
and a shudder shot through his figure. 

“You had better come clean, Wynne,” 
admonished the detective. “A murder- 
ous attack was made on Cyril about 
eleven o’clock last night. Though he 
hasn’t said so, I know he suspects you. 
A little while later Wyndham was mur- 
dered, apparently by some one who 
mistook him for his brother. It should 
be easy enough for you to put two and 
two together.” 

The younger man drew a 
breath. “Cyril suspects me!” he ex- 


sharply, 


” 


long 
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claimed in low, shuddering tones. 
Then, drawing himself erect once 
more: “I don’t care. I have nothing 
to say.” 

The detective sighed  resignedly. 
“Better dress,” he said curtly, stepping 
toward the door. “I shall expect to 
see you in the sitting room inside ten 


1 


minutes.” With that he was gone. 





The servants and some of the guests 
stood huddled in the large, somber room 
as he entered. Peter, who had gone 
from door to door arousing the sleepers 
and spreading the tragic news, stood 
close to his mistress. Aberlee, a 
tall, slender woman with a face white 
as alabaster, sobbed hysterically, her 
hands clenching and unclenching spas- 


One by one, the remaining 





modically. 
guests joined the terrified, tight-lipped 
group, Archibald Wynne being the last 
to enter Ferrer noticed that a long, 
significant glance passed between the 
young man and Mrs. Aberlee 

“The sheriff ought to be here soon,” 
he murmured, addressing Cyril, who 
was standing beside him. 

The other man nodded morosely, 
look of intense grief on his classic fea 
tures. He started nervously as an 
automobile horn screeched through the 
din of the storm, and his eyes followed 
Peter as the servant hurried toward the 
front door. Then came a snorting of 
motors, and shortly afterward voices 
were heard in the vestibule. A few 
moments later two dripping men 
stamped into the room. 

“T’m Sheriff Perkins,’ announced a 
short, thickset individual, shaking a cas- 
cade of water from his coat, “and this 
is Doctor Wittleby, the medical exam- 
iner. What’s happened?” 

Ferrer explained briefly, then ush- 
ered the two officials to Wyndham’s 
bedroom for an examination of the 
body. Doctor Whittleby looked at the 
wound, then at the crimson-smeared 
knife, and finally at the door; then ren 
dered the opinion that death had been 
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caused almost instantly by a_ knife 
thrust through the heart. The inspec- 
tion concluded, the three men joined 
the crowd in the sitting room. 
Prompted by Ferrer, Cyril Aberlee re- 
luctantly repeated the story of his en- 
counter with the ruffian. 

“Just a moment,” said the detective, 
when he had finished. “If I under- 
stand you correctly, the shot was fired 
just as you were turning from the pri- 
vate road into the main highway ?” 

“It was,” affirmed Cyril, “and it 
missed my head only by an inch or 
two. I applied the emergency brake 
and stopped the car instantly.” 

“T looked over the scene about mid- 
night, but the rain had blotted out 
every mark,” reported Ferrer casually. 
“T understand that you ran into the 
clump of bushes and wrestled with the 
fellow, but he got away from you. Can 
you tell where he was standing when 
he fired at you?” 

Cyril reflected for a moment. “He 
must have been hiding among the 
bushes. The shot came from that di 
rection.” 

“Sure he was not standing on the 
side of the road?” 

“Tf he had been, I should have seen 
him,” declared Cyril emphatically. 
“The headlight would have revealed 
him. No, I’m positive he was in the 
clump of bushes.” 

“Now, Aberlee,” the detective went 
on, “you told us a few hours ago that 
you knew the identity of your assailant, 
but refused to tell his name because a 
woman’s honor was involved. It’s prac 
tically a certainty that the man who 
attacked you at the crossroads was the 
same who murdered your brother. Un 
der the circumstances, it’s your pla 
duty to tell these officers what you 
know.” 

Cyril hesitated, plainly ill at ease, and 
Ferrer noticed that he stole a sidelons 
glance at Archibald Wynne’s troubled 
face. 














Pane 





“] suppose you are right,” he mur- 
mured. “You all know the man J have 
in mind. He is in this room now. 
Some time ago I had occasion to re- 
monstrate with him because he had 
been paying exceptional attentions to 
my brother’s wife. I implored him to 
avoid a public scandal by amending his 
conduct, but he refused and told me 
it was none of my business. ‘Then, 
anxious to save the honor of my 
brother’s family, I threatened to go to 
my brother’s wife and tell her the truth 
about the man. I happen to be aware 
of a certain ugly incident connected 
with his past. I thought that Mrs. 
Aberiece ought to know about it and 
that it might dispel whatever romantic 
notions she had gotten into her head 
in regard to the man in question.” 

A low, horrified moan broke from 


VW 


Mrs. Aberlee’s bloodless lips. 
“Tell us the man’s name,” demanded 
Ferrer. 

Again Cyril hesitated, a look of grief 
in his face. “I think you have already 
guessed it,’ he said reluctantly. ‘“‘It is 
Archibald Wynne.” 

A tense silence fell, then came a 
chorus of gasps and startled mutterings. 


: he faces 


rong doubt was written on 
of the men, while the women gazed 
curiously at Wynne, who stood white 
and shaking in the background. They 
all knew that the matrimonial career 
of Wyndham Aberlee and his young 
wife had not been a happy one, and 
there had been gossip to the effect that 
Wynne, youthfully impulsive as he was, 
had shown the charming 
more marked attentions than the nice- 
ties permitted. But Wynne had always 


been regarded as the soul of honor, 


Mrs. Aberlee 


and no one had suspected that the at- 
tachment between the two young per- 
sons had been anything deeper than a 
light romantic fancy. 

Suddenly Wynne sprang forward, 
his hands clenched. “It’s a lie!” he 
cried. “An abominable lie!” 
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“Easy, easy, young fellow,” admon- 
ished Sheriff Perkins. ‘You'll be 
heard. You’ve got nothing to fear if 
you're innocent. Let me _ get this 
straight,” he went on, addressing Cyril 
Aberlee. “It’s your idea that the young 
man wanted to bump you off before you 
put Mrs. Aberlee wise to his charac- 
ter?” 

Cyril nodded gloomily. 

“Rot!” declared Wynne, stepping a 
little closer. ‘There isn’t a thing in 
my life I'm ashamed of. This man 
nie 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the 
sheriff. “You'll have your say by and 
by. I want to get the other side of 
the case first. I suppose you’ve doped 
it out that this young fellow went back 
to the house to finish the job he started 
at the crossroads, and that he got 
the wrong man because the Aberlee 
brothers looked as alike as two peas. 
Is that it?” 

“That seems to be the theory,” af- 
firmed Ferrer, noticing another sly ex- 
change of glances between Mrs. Aber- 
lee and Wynne. “To save time, let me 
say that Wynne was absent last eve- 
ning, that his bed had not been touched 
when JI entered his room at eleven- 
thirty, and that he refuses to explain 
where he was.” 

‘That right?” demanded the sheriff, 
bending a shrewd gaze on Wynne’s 
face. 

Wynne nodded defiantly. Ferrer, 
darting a quick glance to the other side 
of the room, detected an imploring look 
in Mrs. Aberlee’s misty eyes. 

“Then it’s my duty to place you un- 
der arresi,” declared the sheriff, putting 
a hand in his pocket and taking out 
a pair of rusty steel links. He ad- 
vanced toward Wynne, who shrugged 
his shoulders indifferently. 

In the next instant a shrill cry 
sounded, and the youthfully slender fig- 
ure of Mrs. Aberlee stood in his way. 
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“You mustn’t!” 
Wynne is innocent. I 
where he was last night.” 

“You will, eh?” The sheriff re- 
garded her dubiously. “Well, let’s 
hear. You keep quiet, young fellow,” 
he ordered gruffly as Wynne started to 
interpose an objection. 

Mrs. Aberlee seemed to be steeling 
her nerves for a supreme effort. Her 
large, misty eyes swept the crowd ap 
pealingly, then rested on the sheriff's 
face. 

“Mr. Wynne and I were in the room 
in the tower till nearly two o'clock,” 
she said tensely. “Oh, I know what 
some of you will think, but we—we 
couldn’t help it. Yesterday afternoon 
my husband and IJ quarreled. I was 
tired and nervous and, I suppose, a bit 
spiteful. Anyway, out of pique, I asked 
Mr. Wynne to go with me to the top 
of the tower to watch the sunset. You 
have a splendid view from there, and 
there was such a beautiful sunset just 
before the storm last Mr. 
Wynne refused at first, but I begged 
and teased and finally he agreed. We 
meant to remain only a few minutes, 
but when we started to leave we dis 
covered that some one had locked the 
door from the outside.” 

“Huh?” ejaculated the sheriff, star 
ing blankly at the speaker. 

“T don’t understand how it happened, 
but the door was locked on the outside, 
and we were unable to get out. We 
shouted, but nobody heard us. Mr. 
Wynne tried to break the door, but it 
is of solid oak, and it resisted all his 
efforts. Later, when we began to re- 
alize our predicament and what people 
would climb out 
throuch the window 
down to the ground, but I 
would meant certain 





“Mr. 
you 


she cried. 
will tell 


night. 


say, he wanted to 
and try to get 
knew it 


have death. I 


wouldn’t permit it.” 

“Well, how did you finally get out?’ 
queried the sheriff suspiciously. 

“Our getting out was just as mys 
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terious as our getting locked in,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Aberlee, drawing herself 
up as she noticed the dubious glances 
leveled at her. “Mr. Wynne had tried 
the door repeatedly without being able 
to open it, but about two o’clock he 
suddenly discovered that it was un- 
locked again. I went to my room at 
once, and Mr. Wynne to his, hoping 
1 not been noticed.” 


1 


that our absence had ne 
alibi—I should 
mented the sheriff, while Cyril’s lips 
curled into a smile. 
“You're sure Mr. Wynne was with you 


“Some say!” com- 


conteniptuous 


all the time?” 
“Why, certainly,” replied Mrs. Aber- 
lee simply “He wasn’t able to get out.” 
Cyril 


Wynne’s face. 


fixed a withering look on 
“T didn’t think you’d 


stoop to anything like this, Wynne,” 
he declared indignantly. “The fact 
that M1 \berlee acquiesced in your 
contemptible scheme doesn’t excuse 


you. I suppose the plan was for her 
and you to marry as soon as——” 

abruptly as 
rage on his lips, 
dodged the in 


He checked himself 
Wynne, a crv of 
sprang upon him. He 
furiated vouth’s fists, and in the same 
‘ral of the others rushed 


and forced Wynne into a 


instant sev: 
forward 


chair. 

“We mustn’t have any more such 
scenes in front of the ladies,” said Fer 
rer gravely. “Sheriff Perkins, I sug 


S 


gest you end this disagreeable ordeal 
by putting the murderer under arrest.” 


Again the sheriff d he rusty links 
from his pocket and with a 


stepped to where Wynne was 


busines 
like air 
seated. 
hands. 


The youth ached out his 


ke?” in- 


ran . 
y mistake 


\ren’t you making a 
ftly. “If you want to 


the links on 


quired Ferrer softly 
arrest the murderer, put 
this man.” 

And, with a contemptuous smile on 
his lips, the detective pointed to Cyril 
Aberlee. 














ITI. 


A. blank look came into the sheriff's 
face as he swung round and looked at 
the detective. 

“Have you gone crazy?” asked Cyril, 
leaning against the table. 

Ferrer chuckled. “You're a 
ingenious crook, Cyril,’ he declared in 
a tone of contempt. “Tlowever, your 
workmanship could be improved. If 
your technique had been a shade better 
in this case, Wynne might have been 
placed on trial for the murder of your 
He might even have been con- 


fairly 


brother. 
victed.”’ 

“Say, what’s all this about ?” inquired 
the sheriff, a look of stupefaction on 
his face. 

“Til tell you,” said the detective. “In 
the first place, the story just narrated 
by Mrs. Aberlee wa 
tail, no 
sounded. She and Wynne have been a 
bit foolish, but I’m willing to take oath 
that both are as honest i 
long. Too bad you weren’t here last 
evening, Sheriff Perkins, when we had 


true in every de- 


matter how improbable if 


‘ 1 1, 
as tne day 1S 





our little discussion about abnormali- 
ties and their relation to crime.” 

“ Abnor—what ?” ejaculated the sher- 
iff, staring bewilderedly 

“T was advancing the theory that 
wherever there is anvthii bnorma! 
there is an opportunity for the crimi 
nal,” continued Ferrer, “but I had no 
idea that my theorv- was so soon to 
be substanti: TTe1 e the facts 
Cyril has been hard up all his life 
which has been ! ely his own fault 
Wyndham was worth about ten mil 
lions, I understand, and Cyril was to re- 


ceive a third of upon his brother’s 


death. Cyril be impatient. The 
old story, you know. He resolved to 
kill his brother and hasten the day of 
9g ° ° 1 ° y 4 - ° > Z 

his inheritance. But how was he to 


accomplish the crime? 
“That’s where the abnormal factor 
comes in. I suppose Cyril saw some- 
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thing abnormal in the romantic but 
harmless attachment between Wynne 
and Mrs. Aberlee. He decided to turn 
it to his advantage. If Wyndham 
should be murdered, he reasoned, some 
people would immediately jump to the 
conclusion that Wynne and Mrs. Aber- 
lee had conspired to kill him, especially 
if there were strong corroborative evi- 
dence. 

“The second abnormal factor was his 
marked physical resemblance to his 
brother. He used that rather skillfully. 
Elis first step was to invent a remorse- 
less enemy who was after his life and 


. 9 
was intent upon—— 


“You're talking rot!” interrupted 
Cyril hoarsely. “You can’t prove vs 
“Wait a minute,” interposed the 


sheriff. “Let Mr. Ferrer have his 
say.” 

“Well,” continued the detective, 
“Cyril made us believe that there was 
a skulking enemy on his trail and that 
he was in constant fear for his life. 
He had arranged to have a friend call 
him on the telephone last night. The 
thrilling story he told us about the at- 
tack at the crossroads was all a lie. 
We swallowed it, of course, for we had 
no reason then to doubt it. And, a 
little later, when we learned that Wynd- 
ham had been murdered, most of us 
naturally believed exactly what Cyril 
Cyril was 
the intended victim, but that the mur- 
derer and 
killed the wrong brother.’ 

“Prove it!’ demanded Cyril. 

“T will presently. As for Wynne’s 
and Mrs. Aberlee’s visit to the room 
t evening, that was an 


wanted us to believe—that 


sot into room 


1 ‘ 
the wrong 


in the tower las 
accident which furthered Cyril’s plan. 
He had watching them pretty 
closely, and he knew that if he could 
confine them in the tower for a part 
of the night, Wynne would have a hard 
time accounting for his movements. 
Being chivalrous, he would rather go 


1 
peen 
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to jail than tell where he had been. 
If Mrs. Aberlee told, people would 
think they had purposely gone to the 
tower in order to frame an alibi for 
Wynne. In either event, Cyril thought 
he had them exactly where he wanted 
them. Of course, it was a simple thing 
for Cyril or his accomplice to sneak 
up behind them and turn the key in 
the lock as soon as they were in the 
tower room, and it was equally easy 
to turn the key back when they had 
been imprisoned long enough to suit 
Cyril’s purpose. Peter’—he whirled 
suddenly on the manservant—“it was 
you who turned the key.” 

A ghastly white chased the color 
from the man’s face, and his knees 
shook so violently that he was forced 
to lean against the wall for support. 

“Your only hope is to tell the truth,” 
continued Ferrer sternly. 

“Mr. Cy—ril promised me ten thou- 
sand if I’d help him,” the servant stam- 
mered. 

“T thought so. You spent most of 
the night in Cyril’s room, pretending to 
guard him against the mysterious en- 
emy we've heard so much about 
Shortly after midnight, Cyril left the 
room and entered his brother’s. Am 
I right?” 

“Yes, sir, but I didn’t know 
think——_” 

“Never mind that. Sheriff Perkins, 
it looks as though you would need two 
pairs of handcuffs.” 

“Guess I can handle him 
’em,” declared the official, 


I didn’t 


without 
“seein’ as 


the other one is almost all in.” He 
glanced contemptuously at Cyril, whose 
fortitude had completely broken down 
when it became apparent that his ac 
“But 


complice was about to confess. 
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I don't see how you happen to know 
so much,” he added. 

“Oh, it didn’t take any particular 
brilliance to see through the scheme,” 
said Ferrer modestly. “I went over 
and took a look at the ground where 
Cyril’s encounter with his enemy was 
supposed to have taken place, and there 
[ found proof that Cyril himself had 
fired the shot which he told us some 
one fired at him. As you remember, 
he told us that the bullet whizzed past 
his head, missing him by only a few 
inches. I looked around a bit, and 
finally found a bullet hole.” 

“Bullet hole ?’’ echoed the sheriff. 

“It was in a signboard advertising a 
celebrated hair remedy. It was a fresh, 
clean hole, and at first I felt sure it 
had made by the bullet that 
whizzed past Cyril’s head. Things 
didn’t look quite right, however, and 
I soon that it would have been 
impossible for a man standing where 
Cyril told us his assailant stood to 
fire a bullet into that particular spot. 
A man standing in the clump of 
bushes beside the road, which is higher 
than the surrounding country at that 
point, could not have hit the signboard 
at all. A man seated in an automobile, 
however, would have been very likely 
to do so. Of course, as soon as I 
learned that Cyril had lied, it didn’t 
take me long to guess the rest. I hur- 
ried back to the house, but unfortu- 
nately I was too late to interfere.” 

The sheriff's small eyes twinkled 
shrewdly. “Beats everything,” he said, 
“how a man smart enough to dope out 
a scheme like that goes wrong on such 
a little thing as a bullet hole. I guess 
that’s another of those abnormalities 
you were talking about; eh, Mr. Fer 
rer?” 


been 


Saw 














Only firee | 
Mo A Convict. 


A TRUE STORY 


The author of “Only Three Months More” sent the manuscript to us from Clinton 


Prison, Dannemora, New Yerk. 
his name or convict number to it. 


For obvious reasons, he requested us not to attach 
As the viewpoint of a man inside looking out to 


coming freedom, you will find this a very interesting human document. 


NLY three months 
ninety days—and 
days of days! 

Have you ever known of 
anything more stirring than the last 
three months in prison? Of course you 
haven't, for you never were in prison. 
I do, and, believe me, it is great and— 
long. It seems like a year. 

I was sentenced to State’s prison for 
eight years, with hard labor, by a most 


more— 
then the 





humane judge, over in that burg of 
churches and saloons, Brooklyn. For 
good behavior, I have two years and 
eleven months taken off, which leaves 


me five h to do [ 
have it all done now except those three 
long month 

What 
so long, 1: 
mind off them. 


years and one mon 


ithe last months seem 


because I 5 
I have tried hard to 


makes 
cannot keep my 


forget my time. The first four and 
one-half years 1 succeeded, but now it 
is almost impossible. Just at this mo- 
ment a fellow prisoner passes my cell 
and yells in: “liow many more?” I 


answer, “Only three months,” and then 
my mind wanders over the wail. 

What shail I do when 
Shall I make good? My mind is made 
up to do so, but shall I? 


released ? 


Why 


Surely 


I can see myself on the irain. 
do the people look at me so? 
they do not know that I have been in 
the prison pallor 


prison. I have not 


of long ago; I am hard, my skin is 
ruddy, and my hair is not cropped short. 
I do not walk in the manner of one 
used to the lock In prison to- 
day we get our fill of sunshine and 
fresh air, and the lock step was abol 


ished long ago. 


step. 


[ can see myself meeting old friends. 


“Where have you been so long?” they 
ask. “Why, over in France, Spain, and 
South America.” I have learned 
French and Spanish while in prison, 


and can spring something in those 


languages 
“Where did you get that suit?” they 


ort 


ask. That i 


to back up my lie. 


the latest over in Paris,” 
I respond, 

I can see - 1y 
My mother is the only one who knows 
where I’ve been these five years. How 
can I face my father and tell him where 

| “‘T was down in 
one of those tt American 
countries. They had a revolution and 
I sided in with one of the parties.” 
Iiow does he know whether this is so? 
I have the Spanish tongue to back me 


folks in the old home. 


['ve been? I have it- 


irbulent South 
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up, along with a book of knowledge of 
those countries. Well, why didn’t | 
write home? “I couldn't. Ii was 
thrown into prison by the side that 
won, for aiding the other side.” 

This is what makes these last three 
months seem so long and hard. I can’t 
keep my mind off them. I try, and all 
of a sudden: “How many more?” It 
is the hardest part of a prisoner’s time, 
the last three months. We scheme and 
think so much. Sometimes we plan in 
the ways of honesty, and sometimes in 
the ways of crookedness. I have heard 
in here many ideas on how to make a 
living. 

Many a time I ask a fellow prisoner 
what he will do when released. He 
answers: “Why, I’ve a place all figured 
out. <A place in a small jerk-town 
where there is a bundle of coin. I am 
going to turn it off as soon as I’m out. 
How many times have I seen this fel 
low back! “Oh,” he would say, “I’m 
a wise guy now; the cops will never 
get me again.” Still the cops do get 
him. 

{ have a plain to make a living, th 
best of them all. “T shall start in on thi 
plan as soon as I am released he 
cops will never get me again. Wha 
is this scheme? Why, I am just going 
to work and draw wages. What kind 
of work? Any kind, so long as it is 
That is the only way to beat 
the cops. They can’t butt in on this 
scheme, and it won’t bring me back 


honest. 


here to prison. 

“Hello, Blackie! How many more?’ 
Oh, how this phrase sounds to one in 
“Only ten 


prison! Some answer, 


years.” Just think of it—only ten 
years! Another will answer, “Life.” 
“Life!’—and me _ with only three 
What good does it do society 
Surely it 


months. 


to have a man in for life? 
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does not seek to reform him. One 
year alone might do that. It is for re- 
venge that the judges hand out ten 
years, fifteen years, and life, without 
winking an eye. 

But to get back to my own story. I 
will save my compensation—my pre 
cious cent and a half—until I go out. 
[I will not buy any tobacco, I will smoke 
the State tobacco. By doing this, | 
will save $1.12%. This sum, added to 
the ten dollars given me on my release, 
will make $11.12% to start with in 
Think of it, dear 
months’ 


the wide world 
reader—$1.12%4 for three 
work ! 

What shall I do when released? 
This is the question that I think most 
of while in my cell. Ah! I have it. 
I shall write to Henry Ford for a job. 
I hear that he employs ex-convicts and 
pays five dollars a day. No; he might 
turn me down. [I shall try to get a job 
with a moving-picture company. No; 
[ might not be good looking enough. 
Then what shall I do? Nothing but 
trust to the future, and grab the first 





opportunity that comes along. 
I shall review during these last three 
months, all the things I have learned 


while in prison—my [rench, Spanish, 
English, mathematics, and, above all, 
my lessons in hor id uprightness 
IT shall read and read and read books 
that will prepare me to fight my way 
through the life that is to be in only 


three more months. 
How sweet 
it sounds to me after five long years! 
Only three months more. How I 
must work to be ready on the nine- 
tieth day! 
Only three months more. How shall 
. face my mother, father, and sisters? 
Only three months more. How great 
it will be to have ham and eggs again! 


Only three months more 














been a crook for three 
Bella Wade was fond 
husband ; 
years I[’ve 
dick in 


VE 
years,” 
of saying to 
“and for three 
laughed in the face of every 
There’s not them 
could dig up enough evidence against 
me to lay the weight of a finger on me, 
and they know it! For three years I’ve 
come clean on every job and I’ve never 
left so much as a behind 
me. Those head- 
quarters could never fasten anything on 
4 me. There’s not a thou- 


sand.” 


her 





town. one of who 


finger print 


tin-heads down at 


chanc in a 


To Jimmy Wade, once, in the palmy 
days of Used-to-be, most 
bunco steerers and poke 
now 


chair, the 


austere of 
pickers, but 
a semi-invalid, confined to a wheel 


words of his wife did not in 


spire a contidence st enough to 


overshadow the fea 
him—a fear, a certain knowledge that 
time, some day, the yawning 
prison doors were certain to engulf his 


r which lived within 
some 


pretty wife 


would say 


with a shake of his graying head, “but 


Ts al > 4 
rine word Pirie, ne 


don’t iid yot lf. The higher they fly 
the h rder they fall ind the lonver you 
a. ¢ 1 
Keep away from the law, just so much 
oner 1s it bound to get you There’s 
not a chance in a thousand of 
away with it in the long run axe my 
I ae , . 7 ‘4 4] 
own case: | quit whe e quitting 


good. I quit cold on the phony | 
proposition and it’ 00d IT did The 


IOU ps 





Chance in 
a ‘fhrousand 


% C.S. Montanye 


rest of the boys were pulled just when 
everything was velvet.” 
But Bella wouldn't listen. Like so 


many of the criminals of the metropoli 


had been born 


] 
raised it 
atmosphere of crime. As a child she 


she and 


stole from the stalls of the markets 
adjacent to the tenement in which she 
lived. As a girl she devised a scheme 


for the emptying of pennies from slot 
machines and waxed affluent on the 
proceeds of the idea. As a young 
woman she became expert in shoplift 
ing. As a woman, trained in the hard 
there was no 
safe blowing, she 


school of experience, 


crime, save that of 


had not attempted. And there was no 


crime, no understanding from which 


she had not emerged successful and 


triumphant 


Bella had met Jin:my Wade two vears 
before. She had been attracted by his 
debonair, carefree manner, his good 
looks and sense of humor She had 


gone straight for a while after the mar 
When the 
limmy’s employment 


igain dipped her hand into 


riage automobile accident 
put an 


Lm. § { 
ella Nad 


end to 


the muddy waters of wrongdoing 
Crippled, her husband could noi pr 
vent the ster he took 

So whil ne nu red fro crt 
crime, from job to job, she left, in the 
little west-side apartment, a ma " 
tured by an agonizing fear, a mat 


a finger to chs 
merry dance she set for herself 


powerles raise 
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A month following the episode of 
certain mixed suit cases which Bella 
had, as usual, engineered correctly, she 
burst in upon her husband one evening, 
her eyes alive with excitement. 

“Jimmy, kiss me! Congratulate me! 
It’s come—the big job! The one I’ve 


for 





Tasreuzre 114 } 
ai:iways Wwalica 


As she divested herself of hat, coat, 
her 


1 


and furs, her husband considered 


with tightened lips. 
“What,” he 
mean :” 
She adi 


him, 


ee a ae 
asked duly d 


opposite 


Of} “d into a chair 


ed slender, sensitive fingers 


about her crossed knees and leaned a 
little forward. 
“T was in Madam Selmi 


lor having my nails 


’s beauty par- 


: ml ay 
manicured and in- 


cidentall keeping my ears open. 


ee . : 
Wealthy women tfrequel the place 
J € pl kead up {ot ol go tips Well, 
] ’ Ts \T- - 

heres the dope it seems Madam 


has a contract to send a hair- 


dresser every Thursday to Mrs. Leland 


Suydam———” 

Jimmy Wade moved a thin hand. 
“Mrs. Suydam—the Mrs. Suydam?” 

Bella nodded quickly. Exactly! 
Now heré *s the point. the ( lan wii 
has been working on the cont has 
left Selma’s employ and has gone to 
Philadelphia to open a shop of her own. 


Mrs. S. a new girl. 


the 


Selma is sending 
new girl.’ 


yr 
ine 


she concluded calmly,” shall be 


man in the wheel chair straight- 


ened painfully up. “Bella! What 
mad scheme is this? 

The woman opposite him smiled 
enigmatically. “No madness, Jimmy, 
opporiunity knocking at my door! Use 
your imagination. Don't you see my 


plan? It 1 learned the ap- 
pointment with Mrs. Suydam is for 
three o'clock. At that hour I shall ar- 
rive there with a bag containing the 
implements of my new profession. You 
know how women gossip. Imagine 


, 1, . 
sO silnpie, ! 


Selma telling a client she dislikes send- 
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ing a new hairdresser because Mrs. 
Suydam leaves her jewels lying care- 
lessly about the boudoir in which the 
work is done! Don’t you see what a 
chance it is?” 

The other shook her head wearily. 
“No, I do not. What is to become of 
the real hairdresser at three o'clock. 
How do you intend disposing of her?” 
Pella laughed “Thursday 

J shall telephone Madam 
am the secretary 
shall ask that the 
day be canceled. 
anxious to do 
asks, I don’t antic- 


again. 
morning 
3 “ 1 ial 3 
celina and pretend 
of Mrs. Suydam. i 
appointment for that 
‘ Si 


As Selma is only too 
whatever her client 
ipate any difficulty there.” 

Wade drew a breath. But 
you expect to get away 
Bella, it’s like 


Jimmy " 
1 ; Cet ! 

the stuir: Lc 
ner eyes! 


with 1t under 


walking into a trap!” 
His wife allowed the ghost of a smile 
het s. “Don’t you 
worry about that. I’ve fixed it with 
She’s going to call up 
*ve been there 
and insist on speaking 
‘ve planned out 
and Daisy is to 


to haunt red lip 
Daisy Regan. O 
on the telephone aiter I 
a half hour or so 

\4 c 1 
witn \irs, ouycam. i 
just what she is to say, 


be the bait that will give me time to get 


in my fine work. [Even in the event 
that Mrs. Suydam isn’t drawn away, 
there are alway and way: 
eave it to me. ll come through with 


this. I won't lose, jimmy boy. 

But the other shook his head again 
lowly ‘T don’t like it, Bella. In the 
irst place you're not hep to the lay- 
out; you've never been inside the place 
and you don’t know the set-up. Then 
again for a clean get-away, you should 


vork with at least two handy exits. 
The only one you will be familiar with 
is the front.door. Give up this idea, 
Bella. No good will come of it.” 

Hlis wife’s answet 
pulsive kiss before she wandered away 
the kitchenette, to prepare the 
evening meal, humming the fragment of 
a gay song under her breath, 


was another im- 


into 














Once her mind was made up to do a 
thing, nothing could swerve Bella Wade 
from her purpose. The harder a task, 
the more eagerly she embraced it. The 
storm, the 


thrilling 


more difficult a citadel to 
more thought she gave to it, 
with excitement, which to her was food 
and ik, as she laid crafty 

And to the subject of the Suydam man 


Bella 


1° 
arit 


plans. 
sion and the rdle she was to play, 
gave no lhitic thought. 

f Thursday 
finally came, events for her moved 


The result was that when 


with the easy precision of well-reg 


ulated machinery. At eleven o’clock in 
the morning she telephoned the beauty 
shop of Madam Selma had the 

can- 


Mrs. Suydam 


little trouble. Bella 


and 
appointment with 
celed with smiled 
to herself at the politeness of the voice 
of the proprietre 

complished, she next 


The irst tep ac- 
took her bag con- 
taining the appliances of the profes 
sion, 1 
kissed her worried 
ised 
care of herself. 


structions to the 


necessa masquerade 





husband ind 


for the hundredth time to take 


Then, after final in- 


a ath 
obliging Daisv Negan, 
Y > 


herself a capper for an aged couple who 


dealt in dope, Bella set out upon her 


enterprise. 
Three o’clo found her 


mounting the brownstone steps of the 


I 
Suydam residence in the upper sixtie 
a stone’s throw from the parl ni 
pressive butler in livery bere het 


sage away to up] 


her to wait. A 


r regions, instructing 


fter some delay she wa 


escorted by a smail maid up two flight 
of nd int e presence of the 
woman 1 h ne to rood. 

Mi Suydam eated, en desi 
bille, in a | ba ( er ornai 
boudoi the indo of which looked 


out upon the avenue below. She was 


an elderly woman of aristocratic bea 
ing, but with a mood: 
face, marred with an.a 
As Bella 


eyed her sharply. 


came it . 


sion, 
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“A new girl? What’s become of the 
other one?” 

~ Bella explained, adding some imag- 
inary details, and then voiced the hope 
that she would be satisfactory. At this 
Mrs. Suydam smiled sarcastically. 

’t come again, 


she murmured. 


‘It you’re not, you shan 
be sure of that, 

Bella Wade chuckled to herself as she 
laid down her bag aid drew off het 
white kid gloves, laying them on a table. 
Luck was with her, as usual. Now, 
with half a chance and Daisy to manage 
the telephone call —- 

Thinking of this, she shot a swift 
\s she sus- 


pected, there was no telephone instru- 


glance about the boudoir 
ment visible 
Bella, 


tions to her own hair 


through oft-repeated ministra 


knew eriough of 
vith a quick, sure 
Within min 
deftly 
while 


rt to go about it 
as ey 
protessionai 
utes after 
= 


manipul 


the a 
touch. hive 
rival she was 


and_ brush, 


her eyes 


her ar 
ating ce mb 


Mrs. Suydam reclined at ease, 


\Vhile she worked, Bella appraised 
her surroundings with eager gaze. 
What she had heard at Madam Selma’s 
was true On a white ivory vanity 
dresser, in the corner of the boudoir, 


un stole 11 


and fell 
carelessly 


where the upon 


them, law a disordered, 
scintillating jewelry; 
various sizes and set with 


yewel-encrusted 


gold-mesh_ bag, lone rope of milky 
pea Is 

Bella, a le saw the felt a wild 
thrill leap through her So easy——so 
easv! The words rang in her brain 

For twenti ninutes she worked 
teadily \t end of that time, came 
an interruption The small maid who 
had piloted Bella upstairs, appeared in 
th e doo: wav nG Sp ke briefly. 

Che telephor madam,’ 

Mrs. Suydam straightened up. “The 

telep! > ~Who is it? What do they 
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want? You should know 
Marie, to say I am engaged.” 

The maid moved expressive shoul 
while Belli 
cold. If it failed to 

“I do not know, madam. Some lady 
she says 


enough 





ers felt herself growing 





work—— 
who does not give her name. She 
it is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance; that she will not detain you 
long.” 

There was a momentary silence dur- 
ing which the wife of Jimmy Wade felt 
failure or sticcess being weighed in the 
balance. bu hover 
near her. 

“Oh, very well then, if the message 


” 


luck continued to 


is important, of course—— 

Mrs. Suydam got up from her chair 
and, with her unbound hair cascading 
over her shoulders, moved to t loor. 
Mistress and maid disappeared to 
gether. 

Hardly were they out of sight be- 
fore Bella became lightning animation. 
Daisy had been instructed to hold th 
woman on the telephone as long as pos- 
sible; but Bella did not hope for more 
than three or four minutes’ grace at 
best. 

With a single move 
her coat, swung into it, and taking the 
bag in which were the hairdressing 
tools, ran to the dresser, where, hastily, 
but yet making sure that nothing es- 
caped her eyes, she swept the glittering 
contents of the dresser into the bag 
and snapped the lock shut. 

On noiseless feet she made her way 


1 
sne cau Lt Uj 


from the room, down a short corridor, 
hearing somewhere ahead the murmur 
of Mrs. Suydam’s voice speaking into 
the telephone, and arrived at the land- 
ing of the broad, heavy-carpeted stair- 
way up which she had come so short 
a time before. 

At the front entrance she smiled into 
the impassive face of the liveried butler. 

“Such a nuisance. Left my electric 
dryer at the shop and have to go back 
for it.” 
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Murmuring something intended to be 
sympathetic, the butler swung open the 
front door and Bella passed down and 
into the street, a happy song singing 
within her heart. 

As usual she had come clean on the 
job. 
with the shades di 
creetly drawn in the apartment, Bella 


ck of the swag, examining and 


The same night, 
took sto 
mentally pricing each article of jewelry 
before handing it to her 


husband. 


‘es ; ‘ 
Are you sire you didn’t leave any- 
thing behind?” Jimmy asked anxiously. 
“A finger print—anything that could be 


connected with your You know the 
place was swarming with private 
squaretoes before the job Was two 
hours old. There'll be an inducement 
for the one who picks you up. Bella, 
J hope— 


His wife jumped up, bubbling with 


excited iupetuo “Nothing there, 


Jimmy, for the bulis to feed on!” She 
pivoted on her high heels. “Now store 
the sparklers away in my regular bag 
and I'll taxi them down to Alligator 


Joe’s fence and see what they’re worth 
to him. Quick profits and big business 
is my motto.” 

While she hurried out to don hat and 


coat, Jimmy wrapped each piece of 
jewelry in thin tissue paper and stored 
them all neatly away in the depths of 
bag in which his wife reg 


from 


the small 


ularly transported 
the apartment to the fence where they 


stolen goods 


were appraised and sold. 
As he packed in the last ring, bell 
returned to the room. 
“Jimmy dear, did you see my 
kid gloves? I’ve misplaced them.” 
Her husband shook his head and s} 
rummaged in a drawer and fou 
another pair. 

“Don’t be long, Bella. I’m always 
so worried about you. And I think 


heavens, the things I imagine!” 
She kissed him tenderly and patted 











his thin hands with a little gesture of 
affection. ‘Don’t be silly and don’t 
worry. Ill be home directly.” 
Outside the night was cold and clear 
new moon riding high in a 
sky overhead. Emerging 
from the apartment, Bella inhaled the 


with a 
clou Hess 


east and west for a 
night-cruising taxicab. None was vis 
ible, however, so with a shrug of her 
shoulders she turned in the direction of 
the 

But as she proceeded, there came a 
sound of a sudden step on the pave- 
ment back of her and turning, she saw 
ipproaching through the light-stained 
gloom, the figure of a short, stout man 
smoking a cigar, the red end of which 


ked i 


ced like an evil eye in the 


crisp air, looking 


avenue 


Wil darkness 
IXven before the lamplight fell across 
ni face, 


Bella stiffened, recognizing in- 
and knowing instinctively that 





the man w i detecti from head 
ai ( 
Irs. Wade, isn’t it 
bad , sag. : oN 
Bella « ad at nim coolly 1 ¢ 
P ; ethning 1 can do for vou? 
smiling, the man dropped a heav: 
] to | arm. “Somethin an 
iio is see. “Tal little trip 
I O1 thi 
iling fainth lookxe him 
1 ent , \\ | ni 
rere 
r} he st 
h f hre iway the 1 ) 
h C1 and di Vi his sS tore 


My rY-THRE] ears i and 
— 
: 1 C Oo! ( 
| (+9 1 \ ] i tar 
) iT a { 
lane ‘ Cit, | 
Send me up to Dan 1 
suffer so much there 
Tubercular prisoners convicted « 
" i . 1 ° 
pve but a technicality prevent au H ‘ 
who h pent about half of his life | 
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“Helping yourself to some of Mrs, Suy- 
dam’s jewelry.” His keen gaze shifted 
“Got the stuff with you, | 
It saves time and 


to her bag. 
see. That’s good. 
trouble.” 

For the first time in her life, Bella 
Wade felt something sink and flicker 
out deep within her. Was this the end 
She sought to still the 
and faced her 


ing to it allt 


beating of her. heart 


captor defiantly 

“T* don’t know what you’re talking 
about! You must be crazy to make a 
charge like this! Do you realize the 
fact that a mistake means you'll be sent 


The 


pavements in the sticks?” 
tightened. 


out pou iding 


her 


hand on arm 


“Don’t bluff! You’re caught with the 
goods! It was one chance in a thou 
sand! You left a pair of white kid 
eloves in Mrs. Suydam’s boudoir. | 
got the cleaner’s number out of them 


and in two hours had your name and 
thousand, 


addres One chance in a 
girl: You're clever, but Fate is 
cleverer. Now, will you come along 


quietly or shall I whistle for the green 
buggy °”’ 

Bella lifted her gaze to the apartment. 
Upstairs a lighted window was framed 
in the darkness of the night. Against 
the white shade, Bella saw the silhouette 


of the man who awaited her homecom- 


ing something rose in her throat 
I'll come quietly,” she ar 
swered 


SENTENCE 


dying of tuberculosis, John Day, a yegg 





ying’ concealed weapons, pleaded with 
for a long term to Clinton Prison a 
rf ntence in the workhouse on Blacl 
aid Dav. “I’m dying on my fee 
is di Che doctors say I won't 
1 - —e Bs >&: 
nies at sually sent to Clinton Pri 
itic f the a \ case. Da 
F . . ’ -ed : 4 7, 
nd prison b was sentenced instead 
7 { ) ninYg 
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W a Martin Quay was forced, very much against his will, out of the 
police department, with which he had been associated for many years 
as an efficient detective, he opened a private agency of his own. 

Outwardly Quay strove to keep up appearances, for, as a matter of fact, 

the agency did not prosper. The old detective no longer indulged himself liberally 

in taxicabs, and his clothes grew perceptibly threadbare. But it seems that fate 

must add indignity and insult to his falling fortunes when, in the opening chap- 
ter of the novel which leads the next issue, 


LEFT BY “THE JOKER” 


By HUGH KAHLER 


Quay is found in bed, bound and gagged, by a hallboy, failing to gain the 
usual growl of wordless response to his morning rap, is prompted to make a survey 
of Quay’s room through the transom. 

Released at last from his humiliating predicament, Quay, who is in a towering 
rage, cautions the hotel people to say nothing of the affair, whose perpetrator 
has capped his deviltry by leaving an insulting note, which declares that the write: + 
is just starting on his career as a criminal, and, wishing to demonstrate that he 
is a very capable person, able to rob any one, has robbed Quay and trussed him 
up. The note concludes with the statement that more will be heard from the 
writer. Instead of bearing a signature, a miniature playing card, the joker, i: 
pasted in its place at the end of the communication, 

The Joker’ makes good his threat that he will be heard from again, and 
Quay’s instructions to keep the matter quiet prove useless, as before noon all 
the afternoon papers carry accounts of the affair, having been tipped off to the 
“story” by The Joker. The articles were written in the semihumorous fashion 
of the smart reporter. Then comes the commission of a series of successful 
crimes. In each case the perpetrator of them leaves a card similar to that pasied 


“ 


to the bottom of the letter to Quay. 

Vowing that he will run to earth this audacious and clever criminal, who i 
now terrorizing the whole community, Quay sets out to get him. 

And then——— Well, read the story and find out how differently it turns 
out from the way you expected. It’s one of Kahler’s best. 

Among the short stories in the next issue is a very timely, as well as welcome, 
one: “Thubway Tham’s Gloriouth Fourth,” by Johnston McCulley. To his 
notable series of short stories built about his remarkable character, Bentiron, 
the doctor detective, Ernest M. Poate has added “The Cotton Stopper.” Other an 
contributors include Walter Pierson, George Munson, Colonel Henry Curties, 
Victor Lauriston and A. L. McCready, and C. O. Ates. 








. 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When perinission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons cencerned be re- 
vealed. 


J. H. Wuire.—Yes, I think you entirely honest, and if this 1s the most 
necessary quality required in the business of which you speak you are well 
equipped. But you are so visionary and so lacking in the power of concentration 
that I wonder whether you will not find your path pretty difficult. 
with its volatile, inquisitive, and versatile trend, ought to be easy to train. How 


Your mind, 


about doing it—giving yourself a better education than you have now With 
all your really acute cleverness, you will find yourself not much handicapped. 
And as for successful work—lI believe that with such training you could do some 


thing much better than what you suggest 


Miner.—You have a strong will, for all your reserve and lack of self 
confidence, haven't your But your capital / shows that vou go along with your 
whole personality subdued by what you feel to be the enormity of the world. 
What you need is not any great improvement of your character or, change in 
the qualities which you already have, but just a “pointing up,” as it were, of 
your characteristics. The business at which you would be most successful would 


be anything in which your very clear and accurate mind could find expression. 


This gives you a wide range. And, as a matter of fact, vou would do well in 
any on of two dozen businesses It is your attitude toward the world and 
yourself that really matters 
L. Lewis.—Yout1 handwriting shows that you are a person m whom ait 

tion and ideality and normal emotions and instincts are paramount You may 
have some difficulty in making money enough, but you ill never have any 
trouble in getting and keeping love and friendship, and I’m not sure that you’d 
care so very much for the money, anyway Eh? TI like your simple tastes and 
your frank and unaffected manner. The specimen which you inclose is ex 


pressive of a very different nature. This is a person who likes money a lot, 
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and who could lose a friend mighty easy. I don’t suppose you think so. But 
that’sthe way I read the writing. A fine mind, though, and a personality which 
is probably interesting. 

DuckwaLk.—tThat is certainly a curious case; but you’d be surprised to see 
how many of that kind there are. The specimen of the writing shows exactly 
the type from which this particular sort of anonymous letter usually proceeds. 
It is a compound of vanity, jealousy, inquisitiveness, and vindictiveness. People 
like this writer are exceedingly dangerous—not because of any really criminal 
acts they are likely to do, but because they have no scruples about anything 


which seems fairly safe from detection. Your out-and-out criminal wi k 





a good deal sometimes for revenge, but not this “safety-first” sneak, who can 
make so much trouble with these little pin pricks of mysteries. As for your 
own handwriting, you sent only your signature. That is not enough. Write 
me again 

JACK CANUCK eople who slant their writing upward, Jack, are of a 


t corresponds to the upward twist of a smiling mouth. 


That’s good; but to help it along I ought to see a longer ¢ bar in your writing. 
} 


Tha \ vuld shi Ww me that yout will DO\ r ad led to your optimism, would help 


i 
hopeful disposition. | 


vou satisfy your ambitions. In fact, your ¢ bar does not quite cross the perpen- 
dicular stroke, which shows that you are inclined to procrastinate. ‘You are 


always cheerfully hoping that things will come your way, but never quite get 





around to the actual doing of that which would lead to success. Isn’t it so? 
Get out of that habit and you'll find the little ol’ world will be more apt to fulfill 
your expectations. You ought to work at anything where your ready smiie and 
your tact will help you. 

G. L. CavANAUGI.—The specimen numbered one—I hope you know which 
is which—shows a nature which is normal, affectionate, kind, thorough. Pretty 
fine character, only it is like picture without any contrasts; that is, has no 
pronounced individuality. The specimen numbered two shows a person is 
exceptionally sensitive to beat - you know, the sort of person who vs 
ighs at a beautiful sunset. - But the will and the ambition: are strong, too, so 
that it is e sy to deduce a person of many aspect of character and mood. The 
pecimen numbered three is quite interesting, for all its unformed letters. This 

some one who is exceedingly ambitious and rather unhappy over it; who is 
affectionate, but not emotional; and who‘has the possibility of getting success 
and rather a brilliant personality, if conditions are favorable. The specimen 
numbered four expresses courage, temper, impatience with many things, but 
great endurance. The heavy pressure indicates a good constitution. People like 


that ought to do work calling them out of doors. The specimen numbered five 
is the writing of one who has a delicate sense of humor, fine self-control, and 
only moderate ambitions. People like this are the ones who keep burning those 
home fires that we have been hearing about. I mean they are naturally domes- 
ticated. Specimen number six shows rather a wild nature. People like this 


are one thing to the world and another to those that they oppose. An interesting 
character. Next time send only one specimen and you will give me more space 
to analyze it. 

Henry T. B.—You don’t say what firm it was, so I don’t know; but I choose 
employees for about six well-known firms in San Francisco. A great many firms 
ask for “your own handwriting,” because they are using graphology without 





x 
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knowing it. ‘That is, they often choose an employee because they-like his writing, 
but they say they do it because the letter looks neat or is well worded. People 
like you, with your strong will and your positive personality, are greatly at a dis- 
advantage when applying for a position by letter, for no one but a trained hand- 
writing expert would read those things in your chirography. Best call in person 
when you can. That personality of yours is your greatest asset. To back it up 
though, better train yourself for some definite work. Not office work; machinery, 
perhaps. 


FENNAH DarceL.—That’s the whole trouble, my dear girl; you want to do 
so many things, and you are concerned so greatly with doing something that will 
‘express your inmost thoughts.” Now, that’s all very well, but this is a practical, 


hard-headed old world, and to express those thoughts you have to pin yourself 
down to something concrete. Don’t try any of those things you mention. 
frankly, you have more appreciation for them than talent. Why not turn to 
ie “applied arts,” as they are called—designing for curtains and wall paper, 


lesigning for furniture, decoration of the home? ‘There’s an uncrowded field 


( 
for a person of your really interesting talents. 

Miss Rose C.—If you know shorthand and can typewrite, why not go on 
and become an expert office clerk? Take a course in filing and indexing; 
tudy English. For instance, you say you are not sure of making “a success 
of same.” An English course would help you to avoid using such expressions 

correct enough in business, no doubt, but bad form for most purposes. W 4th 
this combination you would have so much to offer that you could command a 
ally good salary. You have exactly the temperament to study all that I have 
suggested. 
; J. C—You do not give me any other name than your own, so I have to use 
vour initials. No, there is no charge at all for my services when secured through 
is magazine. The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows me that 
the writer is a person who is rather bad tempered and is not always just. People 
of this type are frequently affectionate enough and mean well, but are not very 
happy companions. The redeeming feature of the writer of the specimen is the 
possession of a sense of humor. The indications are that the vitality of the 
vriter is not high. This means that there is little resistance to disease; not neces 
sarily that the presént state of health is poor or likely to be so. 

W. G.—See my remarks to J. C. I hope you will recognize your reading. 
The next time give me a fictitious name to use. The specimen which you inclose 
shows me a nature in which sincerity and self-control are the most salient points. 
This person is not especially affectionate and is not inclined to be demonstrative, 
but is constant and kind and good-humored. I’m not sure that that combination 
is not a better one, for a long-term association, than the other. The mind is 
marked by the capacity for clear, unprejudiced reflection. 











EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 
Mr. Wiliiam M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Ciemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 


relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
5 J 
t in 





life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking exy 
formation along these 2s should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered pecsonally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in ali cases to be omiited 
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The Counterfeiiers 


MMEDIATELY after the Civil War the country wa 


‘ 


fairly flooded with 
bogus bank and treasury notes. No man, when he received a bill, could 
tell, when he presented it at a bank, whether it would be accepted or not. 
the epidemic of counterfeiting grew out of many causes, principal of which 


was the huge output of Confederate money, whose simplicity of desig nd paper 














offered a standing invitation to crooks to imitate it. Upon the collapse of the 
Confederacy every crook who had been doing a thriving business in the manu 
facture of Confederate money, making up for its dwin li teady 
increase in output, found himself with an enormous quantity « stock 
on hand. The only way he could get even was to make new plate vd start 
his presses gomg making the more substantial currency of the Nor 
( g has always attracted the highest type oi ook | quire 
ah ed talent and involves less danger than the ore violent forms ? 
of ¢ o seems to clash with weaker scruples ihts n count for 
the f ederal penitentiaries have always contained 1 ho 
loc \ h righteou scorn upon 1e housebreake 7 the feblo na egg 
\lthough the most insidious in it ppeal, it is like e the m ( in of 
ultimate detection, for every time the counterfeiier circul: hi 
“4 ) output h 1) i ail for the secret-service operative Che 
counterfeiters of to-day are photo-engravers, who he le 71¢ ) » the 
high-« s maker of steel plates as the coin molder doe to th 1-time ook 
who « his own steel die Che secret-process paj ot ernment and 
the « lence and activity of the United States secret service | ved to 
render the finer forms of counterfeiting a lost art 
ANSWERS TO READERS’ 
UGITH 
, \ i ¢ irom yt Gce fi Dé l i jo! H 
( con ed 1 rt tate, if sucl ne | elony in 
{ y w Yor! Che « held I n 
( I | flee n 1 t ! i 1 
j € ) } ~( ) { 
Wi crim ¢ I { \ ) ( mal 
1i | | make lat the « ndai , fug e cl ed 
n ] { | col it acce pan 
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you to make the affidavit. Do not arrest for a misdemeanor under these cir- 
cumstances, without a governor’s warrant. 


BRIBING A WITNESS 
OFrriceR 241.—The law on the point you mention is very plain. A person 
who is, or is about to be, a witness at a trial, hearing, or other proceeding before 
any court or any officer authorized to hear evidence or take testimony, who 
greement or under- 
standing that his testimony shall be influenced thereby, or that he will absent him 
self from the tria!, hearing, or other proceeding, is guilty of a felony. 


receives, or agrees or offers to receive, a bribe, upon any 


MONEY IN THE MAIL. 

Miss S.—Never send money or any other article of value through the mail 
except by means of a money order or in a registered letter or insured parcel. 
Any person who sends money or jewelry in an unregistered letter or parcel not 
insured not only runs a risk of losing his property, but exposes to temptation 
every one through whose hands his | 

Sar 


means of bringing some clerk or letter carrier to ruin. 


y 
D> 5 


letter or parcel passes, and may be the 


H. M. C. T.—Write to the casualty section, War Department, First and 
B Streets, Washington, D. C., to find out about your cousin. Mention his full 
name, company, regiment, and division, if you know them all. Being referred 


to the casualty section does not necessarily mean that your cousin has been 


, for all letters of inquiry about men in France, whether they are casuals 


wounde casu 
are referred to this department. I hope you will hear some good news 
about him. 


or not, 


SHREWDNES 





T 2 « \ ay > > on 4 ; . 1 

Joun or Drnver.—F very criminal beli that he-is shrewder than the 
police. If he saw certain detection confront im crime would be rare. The 
very care taken by a murderer to conceal his tracks often leads to his discovery. 












K1INnd!1 S ( f he itt id \ ill {71 LO l Ip 

were themselve Cliff made more mone} of the business than most thieves, 
but, as he had no bed personal habits, the money was not squandered. He dis- 
tributed thousand f dol } { ( was raised in the “Old Ninth 
Ward yf Ne Yo Cit undred r that ward sull look upon 
him as a fallen saint than as a because of the help he gave them 


in time of need. [Dut any one who ever harmed Cliff, except in a manly hand-to- 


hand conflict, had reason to know that his hatre« 


Was devilish. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


In past issues, whenever a cipher problem appeared, it has been my aim t 








emphasize some feature of cipher solution, so that those readers who have been 
captivated by the romance of cryptography, and whose experience in solving 
ciphers has been limited, could derive greater pleasure from our cipher problems 
by being prepared to work them out. I have had hundreds of letiers from readers 
all over the country expressing their opinions on the “Under the Lamp” chats on 
cryptography. Mr. FE. H. Mehl, a cipher enthusiast living in Tacoma, Washing 
ton, typifies this spirit of appreciation when he says: 

“T have been a student of ciphers ever since I was a schoolboy twenty years 
ago. I have hunted considerably for text books on this subject, and have been 
unable to find any, so I have to be content with what I get from your magazine.” 

Another reader writes us: 

“Drar Eprtor: Usually I have little trouble when it comes to solving a 
cipher, and the hints you give make the ciphers you print comparatively easy for 
me. Why not let us have one once in a while without a hint as to what kind it 
is and how it can be solved? I’m sure there are a good many readers like me, 
who are anxious to try their mettle on a cipher they have never seen before, with 
no hints as to how it’s done 

‘With best wishes for your success, | am 

“Yours truly 


“New York, N. Y Jack McGratu.” 

This week we shall carry out Mr. McGrath’s suggestion. Here is a ciphe 
taken from Inspector Steele’s scrapbook. It was found by the police in a hotel 
room, pinned to the clothing of an unidentified man who had taken his own life; ? 


it was the means of identifying the dead man. See what you can do with it, 
and look for the solution in next Tuesday’s issue. 


ANSLAWORLEEOFNENFISKTOJOHIDDL 
Pertwee kASALWEHATWALITIFEDLEOFH ER 
[WwLVEDITAVESODYOUBRBRISANREADT. 

The three anagrams that were omitted from each sentence in last week’ 
problein are these: 1.—Acre, race, care. 2.—Read, dare, dear. 3.—F vil, live 
veil. 4.—Lame, meal, male. 5.—Stop, post, tops. 6.—Ate, tea, eat. 7.—Dale, 


deal, lead. 8.—Kate, teak, take. o—Time, mite, and emit How many did 





you get 


memetew cee aneneetwenn gn eemanteesce=eeaeneemmnencer a5: aaa emmn Senn anaes 


CONVICT MAY BE CALLED AS WITNESS 
i [ happens sometimes that an important witness in a criminal or civil-law case 
is under arrest, charged with, or even convicted of, a crime himself. Since 
is absolutely essential to a fair trial that*this prisoner’s account of a certain inci 
dent or transaction be told in court, the plaintiff or defendant may, through hi 
lawyer, ask for and obtain, from certain courts of record in New York Stat 4 


a writ of habeas corpus, requiring the State to produce the prisoner in cour 


so that his testimony may be heard 




















































MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable, 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


Witt 1D) ILIZABE’ It BRYANT, who married a [Yj URPHY, MICHAEL, who was born in 1852 

























Rog A ase write te her in Dublin, Ireland, and left there in 188 
p . sa.) ‘ : 
da uehti r of ent Bryant, Mrs. A. F. § His wife’s name was Frances Gartley th 
R 3, Nineteenth ‘Street Pike, Little Rock, had five childrer Ile was a plumber. Any in- 

nsae. formation in regard to him will be thankfully 
received by his youngest daughter, Mrs. FANNY 
SING LE Y, MARGARET, sister of lf and Cal KELLY, 3: South Montana Street, Butte, Mon- 
Singley Please write to your brother Alf tana. 
at * Nineteenth Street Pike, Little Rock, 
.) 
- DDBAKE, BENJAMIN W., who left Colt umbia 
RAILEY, GRORGE W.. who left Winnipeg Inst *~ South Carolina, the middle of Ma 
> “October “and ia hotties t he in : to go to Hutchinson, Kansas. He is : 
fal N - York. Write your HARLIE f “ fe ix inches tall, and has very dark 1 
tad hadith chase I, vege ‘hin wound & eyes, and is about thirty-two years ile 
ah ‘- gg cata s _— wilh walks with his feet turned out very much. He 
dort ime ago. is an ex-soldier, and has been tattooed on both 
P f ar! y wear ¢ nall mustacl Any in- 
CAN any one furnish the present address of fo! aioe bout hin will be grat fully received 
~ MAJOR JOHN L. FENWICK, who went to by his moth r, Mrs. C. H. Drake, Route 3, 
France about November. 1917: also of HUGH Box 5A, Eldorado, Kansas. 
VAN ALLEN, who wrote that he was going to * ar . 
visit Major Fenwick in a hospit ubroad Ad- ed : 
dress D. C. F., in care of this magazine. JARKER, JAC K II., last seen on the thirteenth 
of March, 1919. Everything is forgiven. 


Piease write and tell me all. Your pal, Ek. B. 


WILL the man and woman who were in 
LEVERLY. 


in the illustrations made by James I 
at the midwinter fair in Orlando, [Tlorida, in 
lease ith Mi 
i 





February ivt9 communics ite 





LAWSON, at 502 Church treet, Orlando, AN anxious daughter would appreciate informa- 
Florida. tion of the whereabouts of her father, 
HENRY C. KNUDEL, who was last seen twenty- 

K ART, FRANK, wife, who used to live three years ago in Toledo, Ohio. He sometimes 
at Hanley, } katchewan, Canada. They used the numes of Hen “la id vlor. <Ad- 

had one son, named Elwood. Their old friends dress ETHEL KNUDEL, 1221 Upton Avenue, To- 


would appreciate news of them Address Mrs. ledo, Ohio. 

BERT JOMNNSTON, 446 Hamilton Road mdon, 

WETRESG, ‘CARESR. (CHESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng- 
TA > — r P P ‘ jJand, who was last heard of eight years ago 

W: ANTED.—Information of the whereabeuts of at Butte. Montana. Address brether Dick, in 


ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard care of this mayazine. 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he Was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair and black 
eyes, is five feet six inches im height. Any one BE NNETT, WAL’ 
knowing his present address please communicate over a year 4 


rER I., who was last seen 
go in Syracuse, when he was 











with Ezexien R. Pena, 814 North Townsend on his way to Jacksonville, Florida. le is 
Street, Chicago, Illinois twenty-one years old, six feet in height, has 

blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- 
Gras DIAMOND.—Am in_ serious trouble. ion. If he sees this notice will he write to his 





Write me at once at old home address. heartbroken father, at 1723 South Main Street, 
? 


BLUE TRIANGLE. Elmira, N. 
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[NFORM ATION wanted in regard to the where- 

abouts of W. L, BRANC H, whose residence 
is believed to be in Florida, and who may be 
eagaged in farming, trucking, or fruit raising 
in a small way. He was in Akron, Ohio, dt 
ing the summer of 1917, when he was employed 
as a night watchman for the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Comp: iny. <A friend who was with the Good- 
year ‘Police’ * at that time is very anxious to get 
in touch with him. Address all replies to the 
Missing Department, 





ESTER, ANNA, about nineteen years old, a 

brunette, and was empicyed as a telephone 

girl in Seattle, Washington, last year. <A dear 

friend of hers wishes te know her present where- 

abouts. Send any information to A. R., in care 
of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


ANCE, MAUD, and her daughter, LUCY 
CKIST, who were last beard of in Denver 
about a year ago. Maud—If you see this, write 
me in care of this department, because I have 
valuable information for you. DAISY. 


ANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 

the parents er any other relatives of a boy 

who was left at a hotel on Washington Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts, some time in May, 1883 

Ile was r adopted by a Mrs. Boomer, and 

lived in Maine. Address W. H. &., in care of 
Missing Department. 








P ARKER, CHARLES ALBERT, age, thirty-five 
years; height, five feet six inches; weight, 
one bundred and thirty-six pounds; eyes, blu ‘ 
hair, yellew, and slightly bald in front; nose 
thin and straight; tour gold teeth on each side 
ot the lower jaw, almost all ef the upper ones 
tilled, and also bridgewerk on the upper jaw; a 
scur at the side of eye; bands and arms large 
for his size. Iie went to werk on the morn 
ing of November 25, 1918, and has not been seen 
Iie had been injured om the back ef bis 
head a tew days before, and conipiained of se- 
vere headaches and loss of memory. Doesn't 
drink or Walks quickly. When he left 
home he a dark-blue cloth suit, a dart 
gray Mackinaw with red checks, a black soft 
t, a blue shirt, amd dark tan shoes, and car 
ricd a gold epen-faced thin-medel watch y 
have gone to California, Oregon, or Washingtor 
if his mind was affected, as was familiar with 
these States. Piease send any information of 
his whereabouts to his heartbroken wife, Mrs 
C. A, PARKER, 259 Coatsville Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 



























AL TIER, PAULINE, who lived about two years 

ago at Houston Strect, near the corner of 
Pitt Street, New York City. One of her old 
friends wants to hear from ber. Write to W. M., 
in care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINR. 


EB) ANS, WALTER BART, last heard from in 
~“ Alamosa, Colorado, Advertiser says it wil 
be to your advantage to communicate with C. 
M. E., in care of this magazine 


W. 


OLLY), whose home was in John 
ennsylvania Please come back, 








tow a, i 
both Petey and your faiher ai sick, and I 
am heartbroken You will be given Please 
col > me, as 1 need you Write to me at once 


at Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. Marrua 


CJAYNOR, WILLIAM, a discharged soldier of 
“ Company A, Forty-eighth Infantry, Camp 








éackson, Columbia, South Carolina ( back 

to me. All is forgiven I am still i uffalo 

DELL 

RE! VES, CORINE and LOUISE, who were last 
seen bout eight month in Jamaica 

Plains, Massaehusetts Mr. I ALD STELLE, 0 





Robinwood Avenue, Jamaica Plains, has news 
them, and he says it will be to their advantag 
io communicate with him at on 


CoL LINS, BE 
gray eyes 
of two year: 









NNY, 


Zo. 


Wallace Street, Chicago, 


any news of him. 


EINTZELMAN, 


was last heard of 
1918, and is believed to have gone to Death Val- 


ley. His shipmate, 
him. Address Purr, 


ment. 


i 


fifteen years old, bas blue 
and dark hair. Was last heard 
His 


brother, Bos, of 4454 
Illinois, will appreciate 


EARL FREDERICK, who 


n Los Angeles, in June, 


“Putt,” has good news for 
in care of Missing Depart- 


LAIR, will you send me your address? Rumor 


of my death 


Woodland Avenue, 


is unfounded, JACK, 11451 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


RANDEBURY, MRS. 
who was last beard from fourteen years ago, 





when she 


Denver, Colorado. 





ernment ser 


living 


is very anxious to 


of her address 


municating with the 


Vv 


Iler 
Her 


rr. 


at 


Hi. (nee LYDE KING), 


1608 Franklin Street, 


husband was in the gov 
old friend, JENNIE B., 


locate 


vill 


YNONN, ENRIQUE 8S 
hair, short in 


Ile was 
was acting as 





citizen. Iles} 
lieved to be i 





knowing his where 


anxious mother, 


Street, San Antonio, 





stat 


last heard of 
chauffeur in 
Colonel Rafael Castilla 


SI 


GEAL. AM, LINWOOD, 


four years ago 


her. Any one knowing 


copter a favor by com- 
Missing Department. 





blue eye light-brown 


ire, Nose scarred 
four yea whe 

City 

He Ameri 1 


from 





aunish fluently. Is be 
York at present. Any one 
“abouts 


please write to his 
S. CeNN, 1005 Carson 


who was adopted about 
the Seciety of Preven- 


tion of Cruelty to Children in Nerfelk, Virginia. 


He is about twelve 


be deeply grateful 
let her know how 


Tazewell Street, 


years 


old His sister would 


if his adopted parents would 
Mr 


he is 


Nerfolk, 


AY’ information of thx 

HUMMEL, who was 
Angeles, California, will 
brother RENNIk, who is 
to hear from het Writ 


McKee, 1602 Main 


WALLER. JAM 


seven years 


ES 


€ 


about five feet ten 
nose, 

broken 
States army at Louisville, 


sear across his 
which was once 


ber, 1911, and was 


xid, has dark hair and 
inches in height, has 


to Fort Terry, New \ 
appeared in November, 
since. 


seen or heard of 
was murdered. 


Any 


Ww 


B. GRAHAM, 210 
inia. 





Vire 


whereabouts of ALICE 
last heard frem in Los 
be appreciated by her 
all alone amd anxiou 
to him in care of Albert 


Street, Houston, Texas, 


ho, if living, is twenty 





and a knob over a rib 





infe 


thankfully received by bi 
Glasgow, Kentucky. 


NDERSON, FRANCE 











He joined the United 
Kentucky, in Septem 


transferred soon afterward 


from which he dis- 
11, and has not been 
flis relatives believe he 
mation of him will be 
father, S. H. WALLER, 


ALBERT, who is now 





about fifty-five years old ind was last 
heard of in San Francisco, in 1906, before 
earthquake Hi 1 to be in the grocery busi- 
ness. His son, ALBERT F. A RSON 
to hear from him. Addr er 
uU Ss Submarine, t. 19, ir ire ef Pe 
San Francisco, California. 
W IL aL, any one knowing the whereabouts o 

RS. S. S. HENSON (nee E DNA GOS 

SE TT). who last heard of in Fresno, Cali 


fornia, in 
to the Missing 





1918 


STORY MAGAZINI 

M on ’ W. r ni 
‘Ix ho forn 

and was chaulfeur of a 

fexas, in the spring of 

tive years old and wants 

Mis irtment 





ti 


p 


t 


send her addre 





Department of the DETEC 


knamed BUSTER and 
y lived I 
ixicab bal 
1914. xi 

» see Ww 





























between 
between 
Ile has 


JOSEPH, a cook, who is 
and fifty years of age, and 
haif and six feet in height. 


KNIGHT, 
torty 
five and a 









one brother, Will, whe was married to a girl 
named Marie. Ile was last ard f four 
Ss as traveling in Oregon and 
only sister Mrs. HELEN 
appreciate any = ws of 
12i0 Sixth Stre« BS. We 
Canton, Ohio. 
CMALLWOOD, C. L.—You have been left a for- 
? iune of fifty thousand dollars, and it would 
l » your advantage to write to Doctor Denny. 
Marky 


information in 
“abouts of LIZZIE & 
ROSIE 


Oklahoma ; 


CAN any onc 
“ present wi 
heara of in Tulsa 

nard of in Chandicr, 





W, 
itl, ARD, 
JANIE 


Oklahoma ; 











N., whose last Known address 
ahoma; and AMAND JAMESON, last eard 
of at 1401 Bourbon Street Dallas, Texas. Ad- 
dress all letters to DAVID SUA i814 Sev- 
ebth Street, Los les Californi 
DANIEL PRATT, forty-nine years 





ith dark eyes and hair, fe: five feet 
in height; wa t heard of t 
Utah, in 1917, when he was 
business. knowing his pres- 









f i ill cont a gre con 
u ing with his wife, Mr RISENI 
24 MeElroy Street, Anniston, 

S} I a 

i returned trom over 
‘ { one-half inche in 
rf blu eves, a ruddy 

( 

j 
or 
' 

a 
atin 
4 a | 

Ty RIENDS Victor Caricr would like to hear 

- omr vou { Write the SILENT Six, in 

+} 

Fi of this 1 








iLL! JACK, and LOUISE CONDON, ) 
, t “ard of mewhere in Canada, 
vho may now be in the United States 
! { Kt at once BORDEAI 


ik » or MARKAM, ARTHUR Write 
to your old pal whom you nursed back te 
1917, at 











i between July SO and October 
Fort Sheridan Tell w where you are and how 
' i tting alon Write “APPENDICITIS.” 
A/ RS. Sy! S would like ear frem R. G. 
GOOD a his wife, went to Cali 
twenty soa Sykus° address 
a8 Whitter ‘ insa esouri 
NY one knowing 
* GOODWIN, whe 
e, stayed with 
Street, Brooklyn, New 
or vi ad a ri 
fivst Street 
( oaw 





RDERCH, A. W.. who was last heard of in the 
A) 1916 from Benson. Minnesota, He 

about forty-eight years of agi Any one knew 
ing his present whereabouts please communicat« 
h his sister, in care of this magazine. 





friend wishes te get inte communica- 
with SIDNEY SMITH, the son of 
Smith, who once lived in Flerida. His 

a good epportunity for him. Address 
of the Missing Department. 


N old 
ti 








Albert 
friend has 





COLONEL, im care 
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AUDREY ROSANNA, who was adopted 
2 the Joplin Orphan Home in 1906, She 


ne sister, Cora Ellen, and a brother, Archie 
Otis. soth they oad her mother are alive, and 
would’ be very glad of information concerning 
her. Write to 2S. CorA CAROTHERS, Box 103, 
Midian, Kansas. 


Y PETER, 









about five feet eight 
= straight, dark hai 
which a ar an be seen on one side 





through 











or the head, ‘ yt irty- it years old, 
weighing ubout one humane i and sixty-tive 
pounds disappeared from Smithville, On- 
tario, in July 1938. His daughter, RENA YRETER, 
is very anxious for news of him. |Ple address 
her in care of General Delivery, Hamilton, On- 
t », Canndn 





who, when last > 
n orphan hom in Louisville, Kentucky. 
MAUBE SEWARD, at Bal- 





WANTED Information of the whereabouts of 
ALBERT LUTHE Ro JOHNSON and JERRY 
ALAN JO : j 


Aa dres 
kan, Kentucky. 


their sister, AIRS, 





who left Donegal, Ireland, 
yorked some time in 
he oe Lakes, and 
in California in 1914. 
age. Will any one 


please write I. G., 


— ICK 


the whereabouts of 
five feet six inches 
old, and has li 





4 ° 
brothers, 


ilso of his 
Ck COOK Alva 
as running a hotel 
ase write Mrs - 








[% ORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
AN’ rHONY ZIMMERMAN, whose hom 
New Jersey, : 

miding Company at 

1919. Mr. Zim- 





thought to be in Hackensack, 
who oatart for the Atlantic I 
Amaiol, New Jersey, in Jantary 





m ll hear of som to nis advantage 
by icating with ip car of the 
8) VE Sro MaAGa i 


BERNARD 


five feet four 


also known 
inches 





ind 
ion in vegard to his where- 
much appreciated by hi : 

» Y -fourth 





abouts will be very 
Mi: 








te M C., 20 h Seventy) 
Street Birmingh: im, Alabama. 
th nineteen 
iken by Mi 
adopt nd M 
t o } 





THU STON. Address 
eral Delivery, 


t i 
he MRS 
in care of Ge 

uri 








EASTMAN roany one know 
abouts, pl write to Mrs 
D.. mo, i, 77, Bart ville, 





who went from Richmend, 
Philadelphia about thirteen 
mst heard of in Los Angeles 
Frauciseo tire Ile is an 
‘ apy information about him 
Department, 





orphan. 
to the Mi 


QO RIELL IDWARD Please write me and 
: let te “know where you are. I am so wor- 
ried about you I am at the shere with Mrs. 

C., waiting to hear from you. Your breken- 
hi arted wif 
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[LLER, A. L., who left Virginia in July, 
ISS7 or 1888, and was last heard of soon 

after at Russell, Kansas. He was about five 
where he may be a saloon keeper or bartender feet eleven inches in height, weighed about one 
He speaks French, English, and German, is five hundred and seventy pounds, and had dark hair. 
feet ten inches in height, and has blue eyes and alive, he would be sixty-seven years old. 
light hair. Any information concerning him will at one time a farmer, but later became 
be highly appreciated by his brother, PRANK. a clerk. May have entered the United States 
Write him in care of this magazine. army. He left real estate in Virginia. Any in- 
‘formation about him will be gratefully appre- 

DaAvD.— -Are you all right? I am still wearing ciated by his brother, J. T. MILLER, 28 South 





ORBACK, FRED JOE, who was las 
in San Luis Obispo, Californi 
lieved to be in southern Californi: 



































your ring, and we have confidence in you. Main Street, Lexir Virginia. 
Please let us hear from you through this mag 
zine, Fay C, UMPHREY, CHARLES L., forty-six 

old, about five feet five inches in h A 

T UDSON, HUGH, who was last heard of in weighing about one hundred and = sixty-five 

1907, when he was traveling on the steam pounds, has light hair, turning ay, / 
ship President from Portland to San Francisco, eyes. He is a naturalized American of 
Ile is five feet eight inches in height, and has Canadian birth. Works as a stationary engineer, 
black hair and brown eyes. His sister MINNIE a marine engineer, and a pipe fitter Any in 
ix very anxious about him, and would like to formation concerning his present wherea 
hear from him in care of this magazine will be thankfully received, as bis 


wanted to a deed. Address <. B 
oO LAUCHLYN, JOHN DAVID, who lett North Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carolina in 1893. He was a sailor at one 











































time and later a carpenter. His wife and daugh M RS. BEATRICE JOIINSTON, formerly of 
ter are living, and would like to hear from him 11 North Threasa Avenue, St. Louis, Mis 
Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North Carolina. souri.—Write to your old triend, J. D., in ca 
of this magazine 
SVoKi S, ALLIE, who was last heard from 
ten », when she was living in Rich GA! ARETY, GEORGE, last heard from in St. 
mond rinia. Her sister is very anxious to = aie Missouri. Your old friend, Private J 
hear from her Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North B. Dav would like to hear from you Writs 
Carolina. him in care of Company 6, C. A. D.. Fort Mills, 
Philippine Islands 
M Rs . OHLSON would apprec iny in 
formation in regard to th reabouts of Cc \N any one give me information 
Mr. Peter (or Charles) Ohlson, © when last ‘parents? Iam thi i i 
heard from, was in Effingham, Illinois Writs and have blue eyes and bl 
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If you want to 
know what men buy 


ask the proprietor of a hotel drug store. 
You know—the snappy little store witha 
back entrance opening into the lotel 
lobby. He gets practically all of the 
traveling man trade. 

Now you may not know it, but when 
traveling men get to buying an article 
regularly, it’s a certain sign that the 
general public will do likewise. Travcl- 
ing men are the wisest and gamest 
buyers in the world. They are not 
afraid of a new idea and you can't 
come too strong for them on quality. 

I make it a point therefore to check 
up, from time to time, the sale of 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream to traveling 
men. In the last month, nine hotel drug 
store buyers have told me that they 
sell more of Mennen’s than of all other 
shaving creams put together. 

“T’ve noticed” said one buyer, “that 
a man who has used Mennen’s always 
likes to talk about it. Mennen’s has 
more real friends than any article in 
the store.” 

By the way, the green and white 
barber pole tube of Mennen’s Shaving 


Cream is a common sight, nowadays, in 








Pullman dressing rooms. If there was 
any way of deciding, I’d bet hard 
money that 75% of traveling men in- 
ject a litthe happiness into their lives 
each morning with a cold water lather 
of Mennen’s. Mennen users don’t mind 
Mr. Pullman’s little joke of putting a 
hot water sign on one of his cold water 
faucets. A cold water lather of 
Mennen’s will soften your beard won- 
derfully and stimulate the skin as well. 
_ Send for a 12 cent demonstrator tube and prove 
it. Remember—three minutes work with the 
brush~—no rubbing—and use a lot of water. 


(Wennen Salesman) 
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Be the first toorganize acompany 
in your town, A real boys’ organ- 
ization—no grown-up leaders. Secure an 
officer’s commission for yourself. Ge 
four to six boys to join you. 

The only boys’ organization Seashine | oillitary 

hy tg wag ax ig gs teleg y, ma- 

=e gun and rifle dr bert how 


com 
— Junior i Trench cap and collar orna- 
and x mplete military outfit without 
one : of ci 
Send ten Anes ‘(stam 3 or coin) for the official 
magazine in colors. he Junior Yank’’ anda 
copy of the man nual of drill and rifie practice. 
— all Epor g boy friends write at the same 


detertube. 527. LaSalleSt., Chicago, lll. 
























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
‘Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c, and $L.00 at druggists. 


HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouseg, ete., 
stops all pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walking easy. 
15 cents by_mail or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, 
Patchogue, N. ¥ 
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Ask your dealer for 


THE THRILL 
BOOK 


Only 10c the copy, but a great 
pleasure and a big suprise! 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 cts. Address, 








Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


Please mention this magazine when 


Awake? 


Read the 


Top-Notch 


Magazine 


Bright Stories, Short 
and Long. Good 
easy reading. 


Published twice a month— 


on the Ist and 15th 


Fifteen Cents a seed 


A brisk seller on news 
stands everywhere 


Srl 


answering advertisements 
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Month 
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Month 


Two Rules for 


e° . 
Financial Success 

1. Buy only dividend-paying stocks of 
well known and established com- 
panies, which can be readily bought 
and sold at any time. 
Invest regularly—little by little—and 
become the owner of the stocks you 
buy, although always able to sell 


should you wish to take a profit. 
Our weekly market analysis tells you 
What to Buy 


and our booklet “The Ten Payment Plan”’ tells you 
How to Buy 

Write to-day for a copy of each, which we shall 

be glad to mail you without obligation. Address 


Dept. D-7 
E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


50 Broad Street New York 











for sprains & 
sore muscles 


rays eK) Linimeni 
Kills Pain 
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“1 Can 
Succeed! 


“‘What other men have 
accomplished through 
/ L.C.S. help, I can. Ifthe 
1.C.S. have raised the sal- 
aries of other men, they 
can raise mine. If their 
positions have been bet- 
ey mine canbe. To 

C. S. means 


I. 
‘I ‘CAN SUCCEED.’ ”’ 


Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary—whether you’re a dol- 
lar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a 
long-hour man or ashort-hour man, young 
or old. 

No matter where you live, what you 
now do, or how little time or money you 
may have, the I.C.S. have a Course of 
Training to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
men have achieved success through I.C.S. 
help in the past 25 years—over 100,000 are 
now studying, getting ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Join them and make your life 
something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and 
find out ow; it won’t obligate you in the 
least. 


— a oe eee ee oe oe TEAR OUT HERE oe ee eee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2990B SCRANTON, PA. 


Sapieia. without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
n the subject, before which I mark X. 





ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 





DIAMOND 


FREE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Bowstion im. 
diamonds— the grestest discovery the world 
has ever known. We will send absolutel, 
free this Mg gold f ring, set with a 1-2 

. diamond—in be: rin & or 
. Pay postmaster 6. D 
barges to over pe Acs vuiverusiog, 
ir you can "tell ft fre real 
and money vefunded, “Only 
10,000 given away. Send nomoney. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.415 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 








This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 

at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
famous Written Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
tate Conservatories. Successful?) years. Playchords at enceandcom- 

plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific vet easy to un 

Fe aoe iMantrated, For besinners or teachers, eld or young. Allmusic 
tree. Diploma granted. Write today for 64-vage free hook, "How to Learn Piano. 

- L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AF, Social Union Bids., Boston, Mass. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mappin 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


CHEMIST 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
fa oad Trainman 
CUILLU STRATING 
HW Gartcoabe ng 
BOOKKE EPER 
Stenographer and Typiet 
}Cert. Public Accountant 
r RAFFIC MANAGER 


jomm 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

L Common School Subjects 





L) Railway Mail Clerk 
AUT OMOBILE or ERATING 


Aato Repairing 

Navigation Spanish 

AGRICULTURE Freneh 
C Poultry Raising §(_ Italian 
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Study these microphotographs ! 


A—New ordinary steel needle, 

B—Ordinary steel needle after playing one 
record, Note the worn and enlarged 
point! 

C—New Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered 
Needle, Note that the parallel sides 
(which are of tapered) always fit 
the record groove perfectly, 

D—Sonora Needle after playing ome record. 
No perceptible wear, 

E—Sonora Needle after playing over #/ty 
records. Needle has worn down, but 
is in perfect playing condition. 


Preserve Your Phonograph Records 
wae 11 or rib 
San CLEAR AS A OCLE ora 
Semi-Permanent Silvered 


NEEDLES 


replace steel needles! 


They play 50 to 100 times and are used on 
ALL MAKES of steel needle records 
Unequalled for convenience, economy, 
improvement of mellowness of tone and 
the increasing of life of the records, 


Loud — Medium — Soft 
We per card of §. In Canada 4c. 


FR E E! J Sample Sonora Needle will be sent 

a FREE on request. Write for it. 

Sonora Phonograph Sales 
Company, Inc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, PRESIDENT 


279 Broadway, Dest. P New York 
Yoronto: Ryrie Building 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
structed needles of inferior quality 











MATZ 


en Months’Cre dit 


SEND NO MONEY According to our simple 


* easy payment plan we 
will send you any Diamond for your examination, 
express prepaid, If satisfied, pay one-fifth of the 
purchase price and keep it; balance divided into 10 
equal monthly paymen 





~~ SWEET Diamonds are superior in quality, distinctive 
in beauty, perfect in cut—gorgeous bursts of radiant 
splendor, Can be exchanged at a yearly increased value 
of 74%. Ask us about this Frodt-Sharing, Exchan e 
plan and for YOUR catalog, No. 799M— EE. 
“LIBERTY — ACCEPTED AT (bal, pad. 4 


LWSWEET& CO) 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW. YORK 





For you to 
keep and 
use fora 
month as 
your Owl, 


Would 
You the 
agree to 
show the 
bicycle t 
ten or more 
of your friends 
and tell ot the 
’ low prices, easy 
terms and e xceptional offers 1 make, al! of which T willexp!ain if you 
will say On a postal, “Send particulars of Bicycle Offer’ and id 
dress your postal cord or letter; Lersonat for G. L. LEWIS, Mer. 
MLAD CYCLE C6 4 Mead Block Chicagc 







Denotes strength and 
character, Develop fingers 
hand, wrist and forearm 
with this small, compact 
Davega grip mac “hine. Lasts 
a lifetime Sent prepaid 
for 50c or $1 the pair 


Write for Sport Catalog 
Ss. B DAVEGA CO. 
dthiette s00d8 


829 Broadway 


New York 






































This Five Passen er: 3? H. P. car. 216 in. whi. base. All bearings Timk: 
gerce tei ~ ae . Write at once for my great Free Offer 
talog Agents wens to erive eae demonstrate t 
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| BUSH MOTOR GO. guts fuse 
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18 cents a package 





Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glassine-paper- 
covered carton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton forthe home 
or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CQ, 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


igarettes 
are so refreshing, so unusual in flavor 
and fragrance; so satisfying in the 
mellow-mildness of their “body”! Be- 
fore you have smoked many you 
realize Camels supply everything 


you ever asked for in a cigarette 
smoke ! 


Camels delightful newness comes to 
you through the expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. This blend makes it pos- 
sible for you to smoke Camels liber- 
ally without tiring your taste. 


Besides, the blend eliminates any 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
unpleasant cigaretty odor ! 


Your tryout of Camels will prove 
their distinctive qualities. And, prove 
that you will prefer this expert 
Camel blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 


Camels superiority stands out 
best in comparison. Put 
Camels in a taste-test with 
any cigarette in the world 
at any price! 
















FATIMA 


RYUL A114) (ene GLGLEE, 





Wherever they §°. 
Fatimas gO with them 





